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ACCORDING TO THE RULE OF OBY. 


Now THIs was the weather rule of old Old Oby, who 
was the father of Oby’s son Obadiah, who was the father 
of ’Diah, who was the father of Oby, who was the father 
of Old Oby’s son ’Diah, who was the father of Lyin’ Oby, 
whom nobody ever believed, and who was the last of this 
particular race of Obadiahs. This was the rule of Old 
Oby the weather prophet: Kill a black duck, or a broad- 
bill, or a coot, or a sheldrake, in August; pluck it, and 
take note of the feathers. If it shall have pin-feathers 
on the breast, there will be an open fall and winter. If, 
instead of the pin-feathers, there shall be found the breast 
covering of thick, fur-like down of the winter jacket, this 
will mean an early fall and a hard winter. 

As a foreteller of weather to come, Old Oby had great 
repute in his day and in his own country on the south 
side of Long Island. There are many duck shooters who 
consult the sign of the wild duck’s breast, and implicitly 
believe in it. Mr. Miles Wood, of Brooklyn, who has 
followed the ducks of Long Island and North Carolina 
and Virginia for seventy years, more or less, reports that 
he has often tested Old Oby’s rule, and the results have 
been such as to give him faith in it. In the middle of 
October, 1902, he found the broadbills, black ducks, and 
sheldrakes still in the pin-feather stage of plumage, indi- 
cating an open winter; and, as everyone knows, the win- 
ter of 1902-3 was a mild one. In the autumn of 1903, 
ducks killed in the early part of the season were found 
to be covered with down and to be without pin-feathers ; 
this meant cold weather, and the winter of 1903-4 was a 
hard one. This season the ducks have moved south very 
early; a Currituck correspondent reports that they have 
already reached those waters in great numbers. A broad- 
bill, a sheldrake, and a black duck, killed on Long 
Island on September 17, were found to be without pin- 
feathers, to have their full coat of thick brown down on 
the breast, and to be as fat as they usually are in No- 
vember. By weather prophets who prognosticate accord- 
ing to the rule of Old Oby, this is taken to signify that 
the winter of 1904-5 will be one in which the duck 
shooter will do well to use No. 2’s and 3’s instead of 4’s 
and 5’s when he goes after his game, and to lay in an 
extra ton or two of coal for his home, 





A PHASE OF FIELD TRIALS. 


Ir is commonly accepted that the field trials of the Ten- 
nessee State Sportsmen’s Association, held in 1874, were 
the first held in the United States. Since that pioneer 
event, a multiplicity of field trials have been held in every 
section of the United States and in Canada. 

Since the first trial, the intervening years have been 
happily distinguished by a beneficent and progressive ad- 
vancement in the arts and sciences. The traditions and 
beliefs pertaining to the professions of law, medicine and 
divinity have undergone great and improving changes. 
The political, social and mechanical worlds have not 
escaped the transforming hand of progress. In innumer- 
able instances, old ways and means, once excellent, have 
become obsolete, having been superseded by the newer 
and better order of things. . 

Yet in all these radical mutations of time and progress 
in worldly affairs, field trial interests seem to have pos- 
sessed a charming immunity from change. It is as if 
they were perfection from the outset. In sentiment and 
associations, they seem to be alike everywhere. Their 
traditions, beliefs, procedure and affectations of good 
fellowship and brotherly sportsmanship have been main- 
tained inviolate from time immemorial. They are as im- 
mutable as light and love. 

Let us compare the remote field trial days with the 
near, which is the equivalent of comparing the near with 
the remote, or with any other. 

At all times there were five dominant factors, namely, 
the club members and owners of dogs in competition; the 
dog handlers, the judges, the sporting press and the 
dogs. Each one had a distinctly special field, and each 
one thought himself, or itself, the most dignified, im- 
portant and indispensable. 

In the remote days the field trial procedure, in a general 
way, was much as follows: Some weeks or days before 
the trials were held, sundry altruistic letters from amiable 
sportsmen appeared in the sportsmen’s press descanting 
ornately on the incomparable benefits which accrued tq 


sportsmanship from practical field trial participation. 
In many instances the philanthropic writers were owners 
of dogs which they hoped in good time to graduate into 
the public stud, but that benevolent purpose did not 
necessarily hoodwink them to the nice amenities of sports- 
manship. It was held that the trials at large promoted 
valuable acquaintance, good fellowship, good friendship, 
and higher standards of sportsmanship. Indeed, those 
sentiments were among the first solemnly set forth in the 
constitution of every field trial club. From a socialistic 
viewpoint they were perfect sentiments. 

The next conspicuous stage was the selection of judges, 
and the publication of their names in the sporting press. 
Year by year they were eulogized in due stereotyped 
form. It was called to mind that they were men of vast 
experience, iron will, and judicial impartiality; popular 
among their fellows, and withouf doubt men who would 
give the contestants perfect satisfaction. 

The next step in order was a poem in prose in respect 
to the fitness of the grounds, the abundance of birds, and 
the good will of the local residents. When the concocter 
of the poem in prose wrote those things, a nimble fancy 
was oftentimes more essential than the facts. 

After the trials were run, the truly active, acute and 
interesting stage had arrived. The press, with every up- 
ward and downward stroke, flayed the judges. Their mis- 
takes, great and small, real or imaginary, were set forth 
with an earnestness which would do credit to the fate of 
nations. The able judiciaries before the trials were too 
debased for a dunce’s halo after the trials. Stupidity, 
partiality, inefficiency and unworthiness were then their 
chief traits. They were hardly fit to associate with such 
upright and honest men as the handlers. The handlers 
won the lime-light in the next stage of the field trial con- 
sequents. Each one had a dog which was well bred, well 
owned, and incomparable as a worker. The judges, there- 
fore, were wrong, and the reporters were wrong in their 
criticism of the judges, in so far as their dogs were 
ignored or mentioned unfairly. 

And thus year by year is acquaintance and good fellow- 
ship promoted by field trials, and the standards of good 
sportsmanship elevated to greater heights for all good 
sportsmen to emulate, but not to surpass. 


SOME WILDWOOD POISONS. 


ALTHOUGH it is a well understood fact that there are 
many poisonous plants growing in all parts of the coun- 
try, comparatively little is known about them. Most peo- 
ple in the East have experienced, or seen in others, the 
dreadful effects of the poison ivy; while on the other 
hand, in the West, plants acting in another way—as the 
larkspur, or poison weed ; the loco, or crazy weed—are very 
well known, and the damage done by them is exceedingly 
serious. So great is the harm done by loco in some por- 
tions of the West, that between 1881 and 1885 the State 
of Colorado paid out no less than $200,000 in bounties 
in the hope of exterminating the plant. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that these efforts were ineffectual. 

Over much of the Middle States and of southern New 
England the poison ivy grows in enormous abundance; 
fences, stone walls, hedgerows and tall trees are covered 
by it, with beautiful effect to the eye, but with dire results 
to the person going too near the plant, provided he or 
she is sensitive to the poison. On the other hand do- 
mestic animals—and no doubt wild ones as well—appear 
to be unaffected by the poison. Cows, horses, mules and 
goats eat the leaves readily, and apparently without ill- 
effect. They push their way through thickets of the vine, 
and seem never to suffer from it. 

The human subject is variously susceptible to the ivy 
poison. Some individuals can handle the plant without 
danger; others cannot go near it without great subse- 
quent distress. Some people will be very badly poisoned 
by passing to the leeward of a fire in which the stems 
of the ivy are burning. 

There is a great variety of plants which poison animals 
and people who eat them, but most of them are not espe- 
cially attractive, and are eaten chiefly in curiosity and 
ignorance by little children. Deaths from eating jimson 
weed occur very frequently in and near large cities, and 
it is but a few weeks since several cases of the kind were 
reported in a suburb of New York. 

There are two mushroom-like toadstools or fungus 


which are violently poisonous. These belong to the genus 
Amanita, and are called fly-killer, fly fungus, and poison 
fungus. The first one is perhaps the best known of all 
the poisonous fungi, and has been used in Europe as a 
fly poison for hundreds of years. While bearing a close 
resemblance to the common mushroom, it may be dis- 
tinguished from it by having white instead of purple gills, 
by its warty cap, its bulbous stem, and by the fact that 
it grows in forests where the edible mushroom does not 
grow. The so-called death-cup or bulbous Amanita, is 
even more poisonous than the fly-killer, and should 
always be avoided, for cases have been known where 
handling it has caused trouble. This species also has 
white gills and grows in woods, though sometimes getting 
out on to the lawns. Both these fungi have a collar about 
the stem just below the head. 

False hellebore, known also as Indian poke, puppet 
root, earth gall, crow poison, devil’s bite, wolfsbane and 
bugbane, is also poisonous if eaten. It is a stout peren- 
nial plant from two to seven feet high, bearing large 
plaited, stemless leaves, and a terminal cluster of greenish 
or yellowish flowers, blooming in May to July. Human 
beings have been poisoned by eating the roots, and horses 
by eating the leaves; but certain ruminating animals, as 
sheep and elk, appear not to suffer inconvenience from 
eating it. 

The pokeweed is well known to every American coun- 
try boy, and most of them have made red ink from its 
berries, which are also greedily eaten in autumn by many 
birds. The young shoots of this plant are commonly 
eaten as greens, but these should be well boiled, and the 
water should be changed once before the stems are eaten. 
Poisoning has eccurred from eating the root and the 
fruit; but, on the other -hand, as has already been said, 
the birds eat the berries with impunity. 

Several species of larkspur are regarded by stock 
growers as destructive to cattle. They are among the 
first plants to show their green leaves above the soil in 
spring, and are therefore eagerly sought for by cattle, 
often with fatal results. It is quite possible that animals 
accustom themselves to this plant, and that if eaten in 
small quantities in conjunction with other plants, the 
percentage of deaths resulting is very small. 

The leaves ef the wild cherry are said to be fatal to 
cattle, which soon after eating are afflicted with labored 
breathing, convulsions and death. In all such cases there 
is an evident odor of prussic acid in the breath. 

The damage caused by loco is well known. Horses, 
cattle, and sheep are affected by it, but horses most of all. 
An animal which has eaten loco is for a time crazy 
¢loco Sp.). It seems not to be able to see, and cannot 
altogether control its movements. Apparently starting to 
go in one direction, it will suddenly turn off to one side, 
and perhaps run into a fence or building. After it has 
acquired a taste for the plant, it continues to eat it, 
searching for it everywhere, and after a few months or 
years dies. 

Allied to the loco is what is known as rattlebox, rattle- 
weed or wild pea, a familiar plant from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Missouri River, and even beyond in New 
Mexico, It acts somewhat as loco does, but is much less 
violent. 

‘Two species of euphorbia are poisonous to eat or to 
handle. The bitter, milky juice when it touches the skin 
causes redness, itching, and often a breaking out of pim- 
ples and blisters, while if by any chance the seeds are 
taken internally in any quantity, death may ensue. | In 
certain sections where the bees resort largely to the blos- 
soms of the euphorbia, the honey is made unsalable, being 
disagreeable to the taste and mildly poisonous, 

Poison ivy, poison oak, and poison sumach, are found 
over most of the country, and are perhaps the best known 
and most distressing of the poisonous plants of America. 
Investigations recently made show that the poison is a 
non-volatile oil, found in all parts of the plant. Like all 
oils, it is insoluble in water, and therefore cannot be 
washed off the skin with water alone. Alcohol, however, 
readily removes it, and its effect is destroyed by an alco- 
holic solution of sugar of lead. Mr. V. K. Chestnut, 
author of an interesting pamphlet on poisonous plants 
of the United States, published by the Agricultural De- 
partment, has this to say about the effect of the oil on 
the skin: 


“Numerous experiments show conclusively that the oil 
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produced precisely the same effect as does the plant itself. + 


When a very minute amount is placed upon the skin, it 
is gradually absorbed in the course of a day or so, and 
within certain limits the effect is proportional to the time 
of contact. In an experiment performed by the writer, 
the oil was applied to ‘four places on the left wrist, and 
these were carefully guarded to prevent spreading. At 
the end of an hour one of the spots was thoroughly 
washed by successive applications of alcohol. In three 
hours the oil from a second was washed off in the same 
manner, and the others were cleansed three hours later. 
There was little or no effect on the first; that on the 
second was more marked, but did not equal that produced 
on the last two, which was about the same in each. The 
spots were within an inch of each other, but remained 
wholly distinct, a fact which very clearly shows that the 
affection is not spread by the blood, Subsequent applica- 
tions of an alcoholic solution of sugar of lead gave 
speedy and permanent relief.” 

The best remedy is a saturated solution of 50 or 75 per 
cent. proof alcohol with powdered sugar of lead. The 
most effective means of getting rid of the poison ivy 1s 
by uprooting the plants. This, of course, can only be 
practiced by persons not susceptible to the poison. The 
poison sumach, also called poison dogwood, poison elder, 
and poison ash, is a tree rather than a vine, It is not 
less dangerous than the more common poison ivy. 

Certain buckeyes—especially the red buckeye—are more 
or less poisonous; cattle sometimes are killed by eating 
the fruit of the red buckeye. The allied horse chestnut 
and Ohio buckeye are poisonous to some extent, while on 
the other hand some of the California Indians use the 
fruit of the California buckeye for food, after removing 
the poison by roasting and leaching. - 

Two species of water hemlock—one found from the At- 
lantic to the Rocky Mountains, and the other in 
the central region and toward the Pacific Coast—are vio- 


lent poisons. They are sometimes eaten by cattle and 
sometimes by children, as they have a pleasant taste and 
an aromatic odor. The root and root stock are most 
violent poisons. 

The poison hemlock is an old world plant which has 
become naturalized in the United States. This is be- 


lieved to be the poison that Socrates drank, and so is 
historically very old. 

The black nightshade, known also as common night- 
shade, is an introduced weed which is generally dis- 
tributed in suitable locations. Cattle occasionally are 
killed by eating the plant, but comparatively few cases 
are fatal. 


A Collection of Antique Arms. 


A SporTSMAN of this city, who has been a subscriber 
to Forest AND STREAM from its very beginning (and his 
subscription is now prepaid for more than a year), has 
a small cpllection of pistols and guns, notable rather 
for their mechanical peculiarities than for artistic or 
rich ornament. We have recently looked them over, and 
now present in an illustrated supplement page some pic- 
tures from photographs of a few that seem to us particu- 
larly worthy of note. 

No. 1 is a Japanese match lock pistol. The barrel is 
of iron, octagonal in shape, possibly cast iron, very 
thick, bore 0.40 inch, 1 inch outside at muzzle, 1.25 at 
breech, and 12% inches long; total length of the pistol 
is 23 inches. The barrel is inlaid throughout its length 
with a tracery of very fine silver winding about like 

, ° . 

a vine, and the wooden stock is very finely finished and 
polished. The pan is a projection of the same metal as 
the barrel, and has a swinging brass cover, which is 
shown open in the photograph. The lock plate, springs, 
hammer and trigger are all of smooth brass. The ham- 
mer is shown at full cock in the photograph. In the end 
of it is a small piece of slow match or punk. The small 
knob, near the grip, is the trigger, and when it is pressed, 
the hammer, actuated by the brass spring on the outside 
of the lock plate, carries the slow match to the powder in 
the pan and ignites it, and the piece is discharged. There 
is no date upon it. Match locks are still used by some 
of the Chinese and Tibetans. 

No. 2 is a wheel lock pistol. The barrel is 18 inches 
long, and has a caliber of 0.45 inch or gauge 50. The 
entire length of the piece is 26 inches. The pan is at- 
tached to the lock plate; underneath it, and with its 
edge rising into the pan, is a wheel. This wheel is 
wound up by a key or crank, which is shown in place 
on the photograph, and which is removed as soon as the 
wheel is wound up. The hammer, or cock, carrying a 
piece of flint or of iron pyrites and acting under the force 
of a strong spring, presses the flint or pyrites against 
the edge of the wheel. When the trigger is pulled, a 
strong spring inside the lock plate causes the wheel to re- 
volve with great force and velocity, striking a shower 
of sparks from the pyrites into the powder in the pan, 
and the piece is discharged. Wheel locks are said to 
have been invented in Nuremburg in the year 1515, to 
supply the demand for poachers at night, because the 
carrying of lighted slow match for match locks disclosed 








their whereabouts to game keepers and guards. Wheel 
_ locks are frequently shown in illustrations of early 
Colonial and Canadian history. 

No. 3 is a horse pistol, very strongly built to stand. 
rough usage. The barrel is 10% inches long, with a bore 
of 0.66 of an inch or 16 gauge, Length from butt to 
muzzle, 16 inches. It has an iron ramrod hung on a 
swivel to prevent its loss. It was used by cavalry. 

No. 4 is one of a pair of very finely finished duelling 
pistols made by Tatham & Egg, of London. Its bore is 
0.63 or gauge 19. The barrel is 9 inches long, and from 
butt to muzzle it is 14 inches. 

No. 5 is a pistol which bears the Liege proof marks, 
though it was bought in Syria some years ago. The 
barrel is 7 inches long, and has bore of 0.68 of an inch, 
or 15 gauge. Length from butt to trigger, 6 inches, and 
from butt to muzzle, 15 inches. 

No. 6 is a very old Spanish pistol, of large bore. The 
works of the lock are all on the outside of the lock plate, 
and it has a belt hook to carry it upon belt or sash with- 
out a holster. The barrel is 434 inches long, bore 0.73 of 
an inch or 12 gauge, and length over all, butt to muzzle, 
10 inches. 

No. 7 is a double-barreled flintlock pocket pistol made 
by Barbar, of London. It has but one hammer and one 
ccck, or pan cover. There are two depressions in the 
pan to hold the priming powder, one for. each barrel, one 
of which, for the left barrel, can be covered by a slide 
moved by a knob or projection, to be seen in the photo- 
graph. All the iron work, except the barrels, is deeply 
engraved in relief. The barrels, including chambers, are 
5 inches long, with bore of 0.45 of an inch. Butt to 
muzzle, 10% inches. 

No, 8 is a pocket pistol made by Rainkin of Paris. The 
barrels are placed “over and under” instead of side by 
side, as in No. 7. There is but one hammer and pan 
cover. The bottom of the pan is a cylinder which can 
be revolved by the handle fastened by a screw, which 
can be seen in the photograph. This cylinder has a small 
segment cut out of it, which carries the priming powder 
for the left barrel. When the cylinder is so turned as to 
keep the priming powder in its segment away from the 
sparks of the flint, the right barrel is fired by the ignition 
of the priming powder in the pan above its cylinder bot- 
tom, then by closing the pan, cocking, and turning the 
cylinder so as to expose the priming powder in its seg- 
ment to the sparks from the flint, the second barrel is 
fired. The barrels are 3% inches long, bore 0.40 of an 
inch, and total length 8 inches. 

No. 9 is a handsome and graceful officer’s pistol, such 
as are frequently seen worn in belts and sashes in por- 
traits of officers of our navy in the time of the Revolu- 
tion and the War of 1812. The barrel, including cham- 
ber, is § inches long, with bore of 0.58 inch, or gauge 
23, and the total length from the butt to muzzle is 10% 
inches. The stock is inlaid with fine silver work, the 
butt plate is a grotesque masque in silver. 

Nos, 7, 8, and 9 are all breechloaders; that is, the 
barrels are unscrewed and taken off the breeches in or- 
der to load. The chambers in the breeches are then 
filled with powder, and the bullet, which is very slightly 
larger than the bore of the barrel, placed upon it, the 
barrel is then screwed on again. When fired, the bullet 
is compressed and passes through the barrel without any 
windage. 

No. 10 is a dainty little French pocket pistol, only 7 
inches long over all. The barrel is 3 inches long, with a 
bore of 0.23 of an inch. The trigger guard and other 
mountings are of silver, and the top of the barrel is in- 
laid with gold, and the stock with silver filagree. 

No. 11 is a brass pocket pistol with a bayonet. The 
bayonet folds under the barrel, the point of it catching in 
the trigger guard, which is movable. When the trigger 
guard is pressed the point is released and a spring causes 
the bayonet to fly into the position shown in the photo- 
graph, where it is “fixed” by a catch. It is bell-muzzled 
horizontally, but not vertically, the horizontal diameter 
at the muzzle being 1.10 inches and the vertical 0.70 
inch. Its length from butt to muzzle is 8% inches, and 
from butt to point of bayonet, when fixed, 1114 inches. 
It has the Liege proof marks. 

No. 12 is a blunderbuss. The barrel is of brass, 14 
inches long, having a bore of 0.77 inch, 10 gauge, ex- 
cept at the muzzle, when in a length of six inches it is 
enlarged to 1.1 inches, making a “bell-muzzle.” The 
whole length of the piece is 26 inches. About a hundred 
years ago blunderbusses were much used for house pro- 
tection, as revolvers are nowadays, and hung over the 
fireplace in the kitchen of farmhouses. They are often 
seen in illustrations of English life; for instance, when 
a country gentleman is going in a carriage with his wife 
and daughter to visit a neighbor, his carriage is guarded 
by some half dozen servants on horseback, armed with 
blunderbusses. The load was a handful, more or less, of 
buckshot or slugs. This piece was made by Brander & 
Potts in 1804, and bears the Tower proof marks. 

No. 13 is the first breechloading musket used by the 
United States Army. It was made at the Harper’s Ferry 
Arsenal under Hall’s patent in 1838 This one has a 


flintlock, though both muskets and carbines were after- 
ward made, under Hall’s patent, with percussion caps. 
The breech block is shown raised and ready for loading, 
in the photograph. The breech block was simply pushed 
down into place and line with the bore to make it ready 
for firing. It is a smoothbore, 28 gauge, or 0.55 inch 
caliber. The ramrod was only used as a cleaning rod. 

No. 14 is a mtzzleloading “saw-handled” percussion 
cap pistol, with hammer and nipple underneath the bar- 
rel, which made it practicable to have the rear sight 
and front sight far apart. Its bore is 0.18 of an inch, 
and the rear and fore sights are 614 inches apart. 

No, 15 is an an eight-barreled “pepper box,” percussion 
cap, self-cocking revolver, having the Liege proof marks. 
The hammer is entirely concealed; differing in that 
respect from the six-shooter “pepper-box” of the Cali- 
fornia forty-niner, which was made in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. The barrels are of fine pattern Damascus, with 
bore of 0.19 of an inch. 

No. 16 is a pocket knife having a pistol barrel on the 
back of the handle with a nipple or tube for a percussion 
cap projecting from the breech or rear end of the barrel. 
It is shown at full cock in the photograph. The trigger 
folds up into the knife handle for carrying in the pocket. 
In the butt is a small magazine for carrying spare am- 
munition. The cover of this magazine is shown open in 
the photograph. Close to it, on the side, is a small bullet 
mold, with the handle pushed into a receptacle, by means 
of which a bullet can be made to fit the barrel, the bore 
of which is 0.30 inch. It is 614 inches long from butt 
to muzzle, and the larger knife blade is 314 inches long. 
It bears the Birmingham*proof marks, and was made by 
Unwin & Rodgers, Sheffield. 

No. 17 is the “Le Mat” patent, percussion cap, re- 
volver. The cylinder has nine chambers ef 0.41 inch 
bore. The axle upon which the cylinder turns is hollow, 
and forms a barrel of 0.64 inch bore, 18 gauge, for a 
large ball, or a load of buckshot. The head of the ham- 
mer is movable, and can be adjusted to strike the caps 
firing the chambers or the barrel in the axle. In the 
photograph it is adjusted to strike and fire the large 
barrel. The smaller barrel is 7 inches long, and the pis- 
tol is 14% inches long from butt to muzzle, and weighs 
3% pounds. It is said that in our Civil War, Forrest’s 
Confederate cavalry was armed with these revolvers. A 
pocket pistol on this principle, using eight 0.22 caliber 
rim-fire cartridges in the cylinder, and one 0.32 in the 
axle, was patented in this country in 1880 and manu- 
factured in Connecticut. 

No. 18 is a double-barreled pocket pistol on the 
Lefaucheaux principle, using the pin-fire cartridge. It 
has two hammers with secret triggers, for carrying in the 
pocket. The barrels are 2% inches long, and from butt 
to muzzle it is 6 inches long, caliber 7mm. It illustrates 
fully the principles of Lefaucheaux, whose invention, in 
1836, of the pin-fire cartridge in copper, brass, and paper, 
and dropping down the barrels of guns from the breech 
made breechloaders practicable for modern sportsmen. 

No. 19 is a pin-fire Lefaucheaux revolver, 0.45 caliber, 
6 shots, 6 inches length of barrel. It was carried by a 
distinguished officer of the Sanitary Commission during 
our Civil War. 

No. 20 is a percussion cap breecliloader, with steel bar- 
rel, bronze lock and action cover, and wooden stock or 
grip. The breech block is drawn back from the base of 
the barrel to allow insertion of combustible envelope car- 
tridge by a lever, which folds back against the stock. 
The lever is shown in the photograph half way between 
the stock and trigger guard, and the breech block is 
partly withdrawn from the barrel. The barrel is 6 inches 
long, total length 11 inches, bore 0.23 inch; patented 
in United States in 1850 and made in New York. 

There is also in the collection a case of percussion 
lock duelling pistols, with all their furniture of flasks, 
loading and cleaning rods, bullet molds, etc., all in com- 
plete order. It was made by John Blanch, who was 
brought up in his trade by Joe Manton, and is men- 
tioned in Col. Peter Hawker’s “Instructions to Young 
Sportsmen,” published in 1820, as one of the reliable 
London gun makers. Blanch was gun maker to His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, which approximately 
fixes the date of the pistols as between 1811 and 1820. 

Besides these, there are in the collection a very fine 
pair of Derringer pistols, gold and silver-mounted; a 
finely finished pair of double-barreled flintlock carriage 
pistols; some Turkish flintlock pistols, which seem to 
Have been made rather for ornament than for use; 
several very small Damascus barrel, ivory-stocked, vest- 
pocket pistols; a double-barreled flintlock shotgun, 30- 
inch barrels, 20 gauge, 614 pounds’ weight, made by D. 
Egg, of London; a three-barreled, 32 caliber, rim-fire 
cartridge, pocket pistol, with a broad knife-blade, which 
projects from the muzzles like a bayonet; Colt’s re- 
volvers, National revolvers, with special cartridges; a 
pair of brass-barreled flintlock pistols, with brass lock 
plates and furniture; an Allen patent breechloading shot- 
gun, the breech opening being like the Snyder musket; 
Spencer repeating carbine, Maynard, Burnside, Merrill, 
and Sharp carbines, 
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Wig-Wagging the Last Antelope. 


As COMMONLY regarded, the Great American Desert is 
not a sportsman’s paradise; but, considered from the 
point of view of those who prefer quality to quantity, it 
contains a numerous population of birds and animals once 
common to a much wider range, but now driven to seek 
safety in the heart of a section that less often feels the 
foot of man. It was my good fortune to spend some four 
months in and around Death Valley about a year ago, and 
Bob, my half-breed Piute guide, brought this last state- 
ment home to my mind in a most vivid manner when he 
led me one afternoon to a sheltered nook in the Panamint 
Mountains, whence we had an undisturbed view of a band 
of about fifty bighorns feeding in perfect security at a 
distance of less than one hundred yards. This Indian 
knew the country perfectly, and often spoke to me of his 
band of “deer,” by which, of course, I supposed he meant 
some herd of white-tailed deer that he had found living a 
comparatively restricted life in any one of the little val- 
leys with which these mountains are scarred. Like most 
of the breeds of the region, however, he was not given to 
overmuch talking; but some months later, when we had 
pitched a temporary camp up near the northwestern end 
of Death Valley; he came to me and begged me to go and 
see “his deer.” So the next morning, in that noiseless 
hour that comes just ere the sun lifts itself over the 
eastern rim of the world, I followed him away out over 
the level floor of the desert toward a blue-gray line of 
buttes which, so he told me, marked the rise of a river. 
Those who know the desert know, perforce, the desert 
tiver, shallow, slow-flowing stream that it is, rising from 
some fissure spring in the low hills, twisting itself through 
ten or fifteen miles of sloping plain, and finally losing the 
last silver thread in the insatiable sands. For a space it 
enlivens its world and makes possible the maintenance of 
the scant grasses and the few flowers that invariably 
fringe its brim. To it, too, come the wild things of its 
world, not alone, to drink its waters, but to feed them- 
selves with that which its waters bring from the soil. 
Following them in the everlasting order of the hunter 
people the world over come such primal men as manage to 
eke out an existence in this barren land; but for some 
reason, probably because it was in a way somewhat off 
the beaten trails of this part of the desert, no camp of 
Piutes had been pitched upon the banks of the stream to 
which my companion was leading me. This much I 
gathered in the rare intervals of his loquacity; the rest 
I learned by keeping my eyes open as we rode along. 

From early dawn until noon we passed slowly over as 
level a bit of country as can be found anywhere in the 
world, the well-trained ponies keeping up that rolling lope 
for which animals of their kind are noted and which puts 
behind them miles of which the rider scarce may take ac- 
count until he has reached his destination. The sun at the 
zenith found us fully forty miles from camp, and well 
within the shadow of a range of lava buttes which ex- 
tended some five miles on either side of the clump of mes- 
quite trees whereunder we paused to rest our horses and 
eat the lunch brought from the well-stocked larder of the 
camp cook. Then the way led on up through a defile in 
the lowest part of the range—a narrow gorge through 
which, in all probability, no white man had ever passed 
before, and on down to a little spring which flowed fit- 
fully from a crevice in a lava-covered wall of con- 
glomerate, wrought by the fires of-Jong ago into a hard- 
ness nothing short of the patient cutting of the water 
could ever overcome. Below the spring other tiny 
streams, born of like sources, joined the main brook, 
until, where it broke away from the hills, it was a stream 
of some twenty feet in width and a foot or two in depth. 
Lush grasses studded with wild flowers innumerable and 
a thin line of scrubby mesquite shrubs bordered the water- 
course for a few yards on either side, but of animal life 
there was very little visible save a few long-eared jack- 
rabbits that slept away the heated hours in fancied security 
in the shade of the leafiest of the mesquites. For per- 
haps ten miles we followed the river bed, startling hares 
from their forms and stopping only to kill two of the 
dreaded “sidewinders,” as the little yellow rattlesnakes 
of the desert are called, until the stream began to dwindle 
appreciably in volume and the verdure along its banks be- 
came a mere straggling line of green. Then suddenly, as 
if by some strange magic of nature, the narrow coulee 
into which the river had sunk spread out into a miniature 
lake—a mere pond of some hundred feet in length and 
width and scant depth of not more than a couple of feet. 
Here the stream ended, and, motioning for silence, the 
*breed dismounted, tied his horse to one of the many con- 
venient mesquites, and started on foot around the western 
edge of the pool. Following his example, I soon joined 
him, and a few steps in the yielding sands brought us to 
a ridge of sand hills, thrown up by the last receding waves 
of the mighty sea that once covered this desert, and which 
now blocked. the further pr of the watercourse 
down which we had come. Along the base of the sand 
hills, headed ever toward the sun, now getting well down 
in the west, our course led. At last the half-breed 
seemed to know by some fine form of intuition that we 
were opposite the thing we sought, and, dropping flat on 
his an he crawled to the top of the ridge, motioning 
me to follow. I did so, peering through the screen of 
greasewood bushes at the top of the s: Is at the little 


valley spread out below. 
very 


base of the sandhills, and evi- 
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dently an underground outlet for the small lake we had 
just left, a narrow thread of green showed where water 
was flowing. Here and there groups of stunted mesquites 
offered shade, and all in all the sight was one refreshing 
to the eye long accustomed to the dead sameness of a 
desert landscape. But none of these things drew my at- 
tention as did the seven animals that fed unsuspectingly 
along the brook. “My deer!” whispered the savage at 
my elbow, yet he showed no desire to kill, and I am sure 
my only wish was for the old pony Premo now boxed up 
at camp more than sixty miles away. These were his deer; 
and yet they were not deer, they were pronghorns, .the 
last band known to California—very possibly the last to 
be left alive of all the few depleted herds that yet remain 
in the New World, for it will, to my thinking, be many 
a day before the hunters of the outside world draw bead 
on these treasures of this primitive Ishmaelite. Long we 
lay there and watched them play and eat and rest, and 
then rouse themselves to graze again amid the grasses. 
Then we tied an oldred handkerchief tothe endof aslender 
greasewood stick and with this improvised flag caught the 
attention of the watchful old leader, who, at first sight of 
the new object on his field of vision, raised his head with 
a snort we easily heard and dashed off down the valley, 
followed by his whole band, seven in all, two bucks and 
five does, as nearly as we could make out without glasses, 
though one of the supposed does might have been a year- 
ling buck. After a while, seeing that the flag continued 
to wave, the whole herd came back, slowly and with 
mincing steps, yet plainly overcome by their curiosity. 
So we drew them, patiently and so carefully lest we make 
the least sound, that they came up within less than a 
stone’s throw of our hiding place, and there, when we 
took the flag down, fell to grazing on the young shoots 
of the shrubs. And so we left them, none the worse for 
our coming; ourselves—one of us, at least—much the 
wiser if not the better for having seen this bit of a life 
that is fast passing away forever. 

That night we camped on the banks of the little lake, 
killing one of the many rabbits of the region for our sup- 
per, and sleeping through the white desert night as only 
they can sleep who live the life of the wild. Next day the 
willing ponies turned their noses toward camp, carrying 
us in in somewhat less time than we required to cover the 
ground the first day. But in all that silent, sixty-mile ride 
homeward, and in all the days that I knew him and 
hunted with him afterward, the taciturn half-breed never 
said ought of why he held this little band so sacred, or 
when and how he had discovered them. 

Harry H. Dunn. 


Trails of the Pathfinders.—X VIII. 


Alexander.Henry (The Younger). 
(Concluded from page 216 ) 


On July 28 they started on their return to the north, in 
constant fears and alarms lest the Assinaboines should 
steal their horses. A few days later the horses, troubled 
by mosquitoes, broke their ropes, and eight of them ran 
off in their hobbles. These could not be found again, and 
some of the people were obliged to go forward on foot, 
while the baggage was loaded on the remaining horses. 

On his journey back to the Pembina River, Henry had 
an experience comical to read about, but not to endure. 
“We took the traverse for the mountain, but on coming 
to Cypress River found it had overflowed its banks about 
three acres on each side, and could find no fordable place. 
We were obliged to turn out of our way some miles, in 
going to where we perceived a large, dry poplar tree, and 
a few stunted willows, but there we had the mortification 
to find that the wood stood on the opposite side of the 
river. There being no alternative, we unloaded our 
horses .and stripped. I crossed over, collected what brush 
I could find, and with the poplar formed a raft, so very 
slight as to carry scarcely more than fifty pounds’ weight. 
The mosquitoes were intolerable, and as we were obliged 


to remain naked for about four hours, we suffered more’ 


than I can describe. The grass on each side was too high 
to haul our raft through to dry-land; we could use it 
only on the river by means of two long cords, one 
fastened to each end. Ducharme hauled it over to his 
side, and after making it fast, he went to dry land for a 
load in water up to his armpits, whilst I waited with my 
whole body immersed until he brought down a load and 
laid it upon the raft. I then hauled it over and carried 
the load to dry land upon my head. Every time I landed 
the mosquitoes plagued me insufferably; and still worse, 
the horse that I had crossed over upon was so tormented 
that he broke his fetters and ran away. I was under the 
cruel necessity of pursuing him on the plains entirely 
naked; fortunately I caught him and brought him back. 
I suffered a good deal from the sharp-pointed grass prick- 
ing my bare feet, and mosquito bites covered my body. 
The sun was set before we finished our transportation. 
The water in this river is always excessively cold, and 
by the time we got all over, our bodies were as blue as 
indigo; we were shivering like aspen leaves, and our legs 
were cut and chafed by the coarse, stiff grass. We shot 
an old swan, and caught two young ones that. could not 
fly; this made us a comfortable supper.” 

Henry reached the fort August 14. 

“One of our hunters killed thirty-six prime bears in 


” 





the course of the season on the Hair Hills. Whatever 
number of bears an Indian may kill in the summer or fall 
is considered of no consequence, as they are valueless and 
easy to hunt,” Henry records; “but after they have taken 
- their winter quarters the Indians glory in killing 
them. 


In August, 1808, Henry finally left the Panbian River, 
on his way westward, bidding adieu also to the Saulteur 
tribes, among which, as he says, he had passed sixteen 
long winters. His journey was through Lake Winnipeg 
to the Saskatchewan and Lake Bourbon, now known as 
Cedar Lake. On the 22d he passed old Fort Bourbon, 
established in 1749 by Verendrye, and entered one of the 
channels of the Saskatchewan. Wildfowl were . very 
abundant as they pushed up the river. At last they en- 
tered Sturgeon Lake, and reached Cumberland House. 
They kept on up the stream, ascending the north branch, 
meeting Indians from time to time, some of whom were 
Assinaboines, called Assinaboines of the Saskatchewan, 
and as they had before this purchased some horses, they 
were fearful that these might be stolen. It was now 
September, and the bushes were loaded with choke 
berries and service berries. Buffalo paths running in 
every direction were deep and numerous. Ammunition 
was issued early in September to the men for purposes of 
defense. Soon buffalo were met, and here Henry first ran 
these animals over the rough ground of the plains, 
eovered with large round stones, and pierced at frequent 
i..ceivals with badger holes. On September 13 he reached 
Fort Vermilion, where was a fort of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and found the Blackfeet all about. Here 
Henry wintered, expecting to be visited by numerous 
tribes from the south. 

Just before Christmas, in December, the Blackfeet in- 
vited Henry and his Hudson’s Bay neighbor to come to 
their camp and see buffalo driven into the pound. The 
two men went in dog sledges, and were kindly received 
by the Indians, but the weather was insufferable, being 
foggy, and the wind was contrary. They viewed the 
pound, where they “had only the satisfaction of viewing 
the mangled carcasses strewn about the pound. The bulls 
were mostly in retire, none but good cows having been 
cut: up. The stench from this inclosure was great, even 
at this season, for the weather was mild.” From the 
lookout hill, buffalo were seen in enormous numbers, but 
as the wind was unfavorable, every herd that was brought 
near to the pound dispersed and ran away. After having 
been there two days, Henry became disgusted, and re 
turned to the post; but he was followed by a number of 
Blackfeet, who arrived the next day, and told: him that 
they had scarcely left when a large herd was brought into 
thé pound. 


_ Under date of September 6, 1810, is an entry which will 
interest those who took part in the well remembered dis 
cussion of Kipling’s poem, “The Red Gods.” “Gratton 
erected his bellows and began to make irons for the poles 
of the Columbia canoes.” This 94-year-old contribution 
to the literature of the subject is interesting. 

On the 26th of September, 1810, Henry set off on horse- 
back, westward; the canoes, of course, coming up the 
stream. Their destination was Rocky Mountain House, 
a post located on the north Saskatchewan River, a mile 
and a half above the mouth of Clearwater, three miles 
below Pangman’s Tree, so named from the fact that 
Peter Pangman carved an inscription on it when he first 
sighted the mountains in 1790. 

On the way up the stream they found signs of beaver 
extremely abundant; but although one of the Indians set 
traps in the hope of taking some, the winds blew the 
smoke of the camp toward the traps, and the beaver did 
not leave their houses that night. The next day, how- 
ever, they took two, the signs still showing the presence 
of great quantities of beaver. Ahead of Henry was a 
camp of Sarsees, twenty-five lodges, which had just left, 
for at their camp on Medicine Lodge River, a branch of 
the Red Deer, the fires were still burning. They must 
have made a good hunt here, since the bones of beaver, 
bear, moose, elk and buffalo lay about their camp in great 
quantities. That afternoon they met five lodges of Bloods 
and Sarsees, with whom they camped. Game was 
abundant, and Henry notes on the 5th the appearance of 
a herd of strongwood buffalo, the bison of the hills and 
mountains, so different in appearance and some of their 
habits from those of the prairie. Here, too, were seen the 
fresh tracks of a grizzly bear, measuring fourteen inches 
in length. 

When they reached the fort they found the Piegans 
friendly and quiet, but suspicious of the whites. “These 
Piegans had the fresh hide of a bull they had killed at the 
foot of the —— Mountains. This was really a curiosity ; 
the hair on the back was dirty white, and the long hair 
under the throat and forelegs iron-gray, and sides and 
belly were yellow. I wished to purchase it, but the 
owners would not part with it under any consideration.” 
It is well understood that white buffalo, or those that are 
spotted, or indeed of any unusual ~olor, are very highly 
esteemed by the tribes of the plains. Henry has referred 
to this before, and I have called attention to the sacred- 
ness of the white buffalo’s hide among the Blackfeet, 
Bloods, and Piegans, and among the Cheyennes further 
to the south. 

It was now an active time, Bloods, Piegans, and Sarsees 
coming and going, bringing in some beaver, for which 
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they received tobacco, rum and liquor, and occasionally 
a gift of clothing to some man who had brought in an 
especially good lot of beaver. On November 4 the traders 
had in store 720 beaver, 33 grizzly bears, 20 buffalo robes, 
300 muskrats, 100 lynx—not a bad trade for the season 
of the year. 

November 9: “I rode up river about three miles to the 
rising ground on the north side, where Mr. Pangman 
carved his name on the pine in 1790. This a was then 
the utmost distance of discoveries on the Saskatchewan 
toward the Rocky Mountains, of which, indeed, we had a 
tolerable view from this hill. ‘he winding course of the 
river is seén until it enters the gap of the mountains, a 
little east of which appears another gap, through which, 
I am told, flows a south branch that empties into the 
Saskatchewan some miles above this place. The moun- 
tains appear at no great distance, all covered with snow; 
while we have none.” The arrival this day of an express 
from below brought the news that an act of Parliament 
had been passed prohibiting spirituous liquors among the 
Indians. 

The weather was now cold, the river occasionally chok- 
ing up with ice, and snow fell, The canoes were split by 
the frost, and axes broke while the men were chopping 
with them. Men were sent out to get dogs for hauling, 
and as soon as the country became covered with snow, 
dog trains were sent down to lower Terre Blanche to 
bring up goods. Gros Ventres of the Prairie had just re- 
turned with sixty horses, stolen from the Flatheads, and 
others had gone off to try to take more. On the 27th of 
December, “Our hunter had killed a large grizzly bear, 
very Jean, and, as usual with them in that state, v 
wicked; he narrowly escaped being devoured. They sel- 
dom den for the winter, as black bears do, but wander 
about in search of prey.” 

In February Henry made a trip to the Continental 
Divide, to where the waters of a branch of the Columbia 
rise within a very short distance of the Saskatchewan. 
He was obliged to tell the Piegans that he was going 
down the stream instead of up. Travel was by dog sledge, 
and over the frozen river, in which there were no air 
holes to be seen. On the way up, during the first day 
they found a carcass of a deer that had been killed by 
wolves. The ice was of great thickness, so that at night, 
when a man was endeavoring to get water from the 
stream, he was obliged to cut with an ax for an hour be- 
fore it flowed. As they went up the stream, the banks 
grew higher and near together, and at one point there was 
seen tracks of animals coming down the mountains 
among the rocks. “These are the gray sheep which have 
been seen about this place, and which delight to dwell 
among precipices and caverns, where they feed on a 
peculiar sort of clay.” Dr. Coues places after this state- 
ment a question mark in brackets, but the reference is 
evidently to a “lick,” a place where a mineral spring has 
given a saline taste to the earth round about. Such licks 
are common enough in the Rocky Mountains and many 
other places, and are regularly visited by sheep, which 
often gnaw away the earth in many places and over a 
considerable space. A little further up the stream they 
were in full view of the mountains. The river being low, 
flowed through numerous channels, some of which were 
free from ice; others, which were frozen, had water flow- 
ing over the ice. On account of the wind there was little 
snow on the gravel bars, and the hauling was hard for 
the dogs and bad for the sleds. 

On the sth, he overtook his people, who had started 
several days earlier, and who had killed three sheep and 
three cows. Here Henry stopped for a day, and sent off 
three men to hunt sheep, wishing to obtain the entire skin 
of an old ram. This they failed to secure, but one of 
them had seen the track of a white goat. The next day, 
keeping on, sheep tracks were seen, and Henry indulges 
in reflections on the wonderful places which they passed 
over, and their sureness of foot. The following day, 
“Shortly after leaving camp, we saw a herd of about 
thirty rams feeding among the rocks on the north side. 
They did not seem to be shy, though the noise of our 
bells and dogs was sufficient to have alarmed a herd of 
buffalo two miles off. ‘The rams stood for some time 
gazing at us, and did not retreat until some people with 
dogs climbed up to fire at them, when they set off at full 
speed, directing their course up the mountain. I was 
astonished to see with what agility they scaled the cliffs 
and crags. At one time I supposed them hemmed in by 
rocks so steep and smooth that it seemed impossible for 
any animal to escape being dashed to pieces below, but 
the whole herd passed this place on a narrow horizontal 
ledge, without a single misstep, and were soon out of 
sight.” Here Henry seems to have seen his first flock of 
dippers, which interested him not a little; and on the ice 
above this point he found the remains of another ram 
which had been run down by wolves and devoured. ~ 
There were plenty of buffalo on Kutenai Plains, which 
they now reached, but they killed none, a hunter firing at 
a sheep having driven them off. Moose and elk were 
plenty here; as well as white-tailed deer and grizzly 
bears; and here, too, were seen “white partridges”—in 
other words, white-tailed ptarmigan. Still following up 
the river, the snow grew deeper and deeper, so that at 
length they were obliged to take to snowshoes, and to 
beat a path for their dogs. On the oth of February they 
reached the Continental Divide, and passing through 
thick forest, came to a small opening where three streams 
of Columbian waters join. The brook thus formed is 
Blueberry Creek, which runs into the Columbia. That 
morning, when leaving camp, in the Kutenai Park, a place 
where the Kutenais used to drive buffalo over the cliff, 
Henry had left his hunter, Desjarlaix, behind, telling him 
to try to kill a white goat. Shortly after his return to 
the camp, his hunter came in and told Henry that he had 
seen large white goats on the mountain, directly off 
Kutenai Park, where he had been trying since daybreak 
to get a shot at them. “He was almost exhausted, the 
snow being up to his middle, and the ground so steep as 
not to admit of snowshoes. He had worked about a 
quarter of the way up the mountain, but had been obliged 
to abandon the attempt to reach the animals. They did 
not appear the least shy, but stood gazing at him, and 
cropping the stunted shrubs and blades of long grass 
which grew in crevices in places where the wind had 
blown the snow off. .As I desired to obtain the skin of 
one of those animals, I gave him dry mittens and trousers 


« to put on, went with him to the foot of the mountain, and 
I pointed out a place where I supposed it was ible to 
reach them. We could perceive all three, still standing 
abreast on the edge of a precipice, looking down upon us, 
but they were at a great height. He once more under- 
took the arduous task of climbing up in pursuit of them, 
while I returned to the camp. A hunter in these moun- 
tains requires many pairs of shoes (i, e., moccasins), 
the rocks are so rough and sharp that a pair of. good 
strong moose-leather shoes are soon torn to pieces. The 
white goat is [not] larger than the gray sheep, thickly 
covered with long, pure white wool, and has short black, 
nearly erect horns. These animals seldom leave the 
mountain tops; winter or summer they prefer the highest 
regions. Late in the evening my hunter returned, ex- 
hausted, and covered with ice, having labored in the snow 
till his clothes became all wet, and soon after stiff with 
ice. He had ascended half way when the sun set, which 
obliged him to return.” 

The next day Henry wished to send his hunter out 
again, but the poor fellow was so done up and his legs so 
swollen by the exercise of the day before, that the effort 
was given up. They therefore started down the river, 
past the camp of the day before, where they found that 
the men had killed sheep, buffalo, a large black wolf, and 
a Canada lynx. The following day they saw a herd of 
rams on the rocks, and tried to get a shot, “but one of 
our men, being some distance ahead, and not observing 
them, continued to drive on, which alarmed and drove 
them up into the mountains. I regretted this very much, 
as the herd consisted of old rams with enormous horns; 
one of them appeared to be very lean, with extraor- 
dinarily heavy horns, whose weight he seemed scarcely 
able to support. When the horns grow to such great 
length, forming a complete curve, the ends project on 
both sides of the head, so as to prevent the animal from 
feeding, which, with their great weight, causes the sheep 
to dwindle to a mere skeleton and die. We soon after- 
ward saw a herd of buffalo on the hills near the river, but 
on hearing the sound of the bells they ran away, and ap- 
peared much more shy than sheep.” Continuing down 
the river, they reached the fort, February 13. 

Henry finished the winter at Rocky Mountain House, 
and in May, 1811, started down the river to Fort 
Augustus. 


There is now a long break, extending over two years, 
in Henry’s journal, the third part, as Dr, Coues has 
divided it, being devoted to the Columbia. November 15, 
1813, finds him at Astoria, the scene of so many trials of 
fur traders, and the place about which so many books 
have been written. The journal for the two intervening 
years has not been discovered. It may yet turn up, and 
if it shall, will undoubtedly give us much interesting in- 
formation. What we do know is that he came to Astoria 
from Fort William, but how he got there we do not 
know. They came, however, in bark canoes, for a con- 
temporary writer says so much as that. Not only was 
Henry here on the west coast, but his nephew, William 
Henry, who had been frequently associated with him in 


past years, even back on the Pembina River. The charac- ~ 


ter of the Indians here interested Henry, and he makes 
his usual frank and not always elegant comments on 
them. On November 30 the British ship Raccoon reached 
Astoria, captured the place, and thereafter it was a 
British trading post, under the name Fort George. 
Duncan McDougal, the chief factor, had left the North- 
west Company to enter Mr. Astor’s service, in 1810, but 
without any: particular hesitation he surrendered to the 
British ship, although the Indians were only too anxious 
to defend the place for the Americans, and to assist the 
white men in holding it. As a matter of fact, however, 
most of the employes of Mr.:- Astor were British subjects, 
and were only too glad to have the place taken. 

There was a good deal of uncertainty as to whether the 
ship was British or American, and considerable alarm felt 
by the British sympathizers at the post. The story is 
well known. The Raccoon stayed at Fort George for 
about a month, and then sailed away. 

Much time was expended on the final settlement of the 
accounts between McDougal, who had been Mr. Astor’s 
representative at Astoria, and the representatives of the 
Northwest Company, who were now in possession; but 
at last this was all finished, and on December 31 the Rac- 
coon made sail, and disappeared behind Point Adams. 

Rains were constant, and they and their property suf- 
fered much from wet and dampness. With this spring, 
Henry for the first time seems to have seen the Indians 
catching smelts and herrings, and describes the well- 
known rake used on the western coast: “They had a pole 
about ten feet long and two inches thick, on one side of 
which was fixed.a range of small sharp bones, like teeth, 
about one inch long, a quarter of an inch asunder, the 
range of teeth ascending six feet up the blade. This 
instrument is used in the smelt fishery.” As is well 
known, the Indians sweep this instrument through the 
water in places where the small fish are schooled, and 
at each sweep of the rake, from one to a half dozen fish 
are empaled, when the implement being brought to the 
surface and held over the canoe, the fish are jarred from 
it into the vessel. On the 28th of February a ship, the 
Pedler, brought Mr. Hunt, who was second to Mr. Astor 
in the management of the P. F. Company, and headed the 
original overland Astor expedition in 1810-12. 

There was now a gathering of all the partners and 
those interested in the Northwest Company and the P. 
F. Company, for a settling of accounts between Hunt and 
McDougal. The Pedler got under way April 2. On April 
4 a brigade of ten canoes set off up the river. This left 
a small contingent at Fort George, and this contingent 
very ill provided. They had a little spoiled California 
beef, and a little bad grease. Besides this, all they had 
were the smelts which the Indians were catching, which 
were largely spoiled, and which the men would not eat, 
and the little provision that they could buy from the In- 
dians, a few beaver, deer, and elk—called biche by Henry. 
Besides this, many of the men were ill, and fourteen were 
in hospital at one time. To help out the lack of sugar or 
molasses, they experimented in making a decoction of 
camas root, which produces a kind of syrup, preferable to 
molasses for sweetening coffee. Among the skins brought 
in by the Indians were occasionally those of tame cats, 
which Henry conjectures to be the offspring of cats lost 
from Spanish ships that had been cast ashore. 


April 22 a ship was seen, which proved to be the 
Isaac Todd, and had on her Mr. J. C. McTavish, who 
was to take charge of Fort George, as governor. Work 
went on, leading and unloading the ship, buying provi- 
sions, the annoyances of small quarrels between various 
people. The entry in Henry’s diary of May 21, 1814, is 


-partly finished, and then ends with a dash; for on Sun- 


day, May 22, Alexander Henry, Donald McTavish, and 
five sailors: were drowned while going out to the ship. 
So perished Alexander Henry, the younger, after 
twenty-two years of adventure, extending from the Great 
Lakes to the Pacific, and from the Missouri River north 
to Lake Athabasca. It may fairly be said of all the 
books that have been written by the early travelers and 
traders in America, this is the most interesting and the 
most curious. It is not—as its eminent editor has said— 
a book for boys and girls, but may be read with profit by 
men. Georce Birp GRINNELL, 


Denuding the Mountains. 


Wymore, Nebraska, Sept. 20—Editer Forest and 
Stream: The editorial in the current number of Forest 
AND STREAM, as well as the letters of Mr. C. P. Ambler 
and Mr. Charles Cristadoro on the subject of forest re- 
serves, contain many practical ideas on a subject in 
which we of the West are especially interested; and 
while I have not the scientific knowledge to be of much 
assistance in discussing the subject, or kindred subjects, 
I want to make an effort to suggest a few thoughts. In 
the first place, after many years’ residence in the arid 
West, I have discovered that we always have our best 
crops when there is an abundance of snow in the moun- 
tains west of us. The snow melting in July and August 
supplies the streams used for irrigating purposes at that 
season of the year when it is most needed; and I am told 
by men who have studied the subject, that this melting 
snow cools the air and condenses the warm and moist air 
meeting it, until it comes back across the plains in rain. 
From this I conclude that snow storage is of the first im- 
portance, and this brings us right back to the subject of 
forest reserves. The great pine forests of the Rocky 
Mountains are the great snow storage reservoirs. 

But these are being cut at a fearful rate, and I would 
like the assistance of Forest AND STREAM or its readers 
in finding by what authority it is being done. I have 
four acquaintances who have formed a company and 
gotten possession of a large body of timber land about 
seventy-five miles from Denver along the new Moffatt 
Railroad, and this company already has its saw mills at 
work cutting and sawing the timber. One of the parties 
tells me that they get title to the land, that it costs them 
$2.50 per acre, with additional cost of advertising, etc., 
making he total cost about $400 a quarter section; and 
that they used some script, and had the assistance of 
other parties in taking the land, who afterwards convey 
to the company. He also said it took some manipulation, 
but that they had a good thing, and no doubt they have. 
This same thing is being done by other companies and 
eee and the mountain lands denuded of its 
orest. 

In the U. S. Statutes that I have (not up-to-date, how- 
ever), I find no authority for this, and would like to 
know where it can be found. If it is found, would it not 
be well for the great Forest AND STREAM family to put 
our shoulders to the wheel, and by a united effort get the 
authority repealed? While getting this authority repealed, 
let us make an effort also to have the registers and re- 
ceivers of our land offices put on a salary, and take away 
the $14 filing fees now allowed by law. The fee system 
has been one of the great evils of our land laws. Under 
the salary system, these officers would represent the 
Government; as it is now, they are retained by, and 
represent, the fellow that wants the land. If he does not 
get the land, they don’t get the $14. 

Mr. Ambler has given us the watchword—“Stop the 
indiscriminate cutting of timber.” 


A. D. McCann tess. 
A Pillow of Pine Needles. 


Cominc home a few evenings ago I detected the 
“aroma of the pine” about the room, and on inquiry, a 
small pine-needle pillow—a department-store product— 
was produced. When I retired that night I placed it 
under my pillow, and the memories brought back as I 
inhaled the fragrance of the woods, set me dreaming of 
the lakes and the forest. I was carried back to the lake 
shore, the smouldering embers, the stars overhead, the 
oo of the water on the beach, the cry of the loon and 
the sighing of the wind through the pine tops. And I 
dreamed that, awakened by an early robin, I turned out 
from my lean-to with its bed of boughs, took a dip in 
the lake, and rigged my rod, worked my way in the boat 
along the silent and likely spots where the trout were 
on the alert for an early breakfast. I pick up a trout 
alongside a submerged tree-top, two or three more by a 
sunken log, and yet another alongside a rock, and I 
return to camp. bean-pot and coffee are in evidence 
as we fry our trout. The smoke from the birchen logs 
adds fuel to our appetites and flavors our woodland meal. 

How fragrant are the woods, and pleasant are the 
waters to look upon. I pass from one spot in my dream 
to another. I am living over again trips that have been 
many moons apart. I am out on the prairie one moment, 
following the dogs and the chickens, and the next amidst 
the briers and scrub oaks after the whirring Bob White. 
The cool, damp shades of the swamp encircle me as I 
wade along after the dog and hear the woodcock flush. 

_Now I am out upon the south exposed hills amidst the 
birches and hemlocks and the lordly partridge and the 
fully grown woodcock engage my attention. I dream 
I am out upon the wind-swept stubble, well covered in 
my pit, and I listen expectantly to the _ V far in the 
distance swiftly honking its way toward me and the 


lecoys. 

And then again is it dusk, and I am on a duck pass be- 
tween two rice lakes, and the mallards and teal twist and 
dart above my head. 

Lord! what a night I have had all because of a little 

illow of fragrant pine needles regaling my nostrils, and 
Cy cotediation <ietying tie back % Gaps tint Wadi’ 108 
and gun. CHARLES CrisTADoRo, 
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No Panthers in Maine. 


Bancor, Me.—Editor Forest and Stream: Maine is to 
many people a howling wilderness from one end to the 
other, and the mere mention of “woods” brings to the 
minds of these fearful ones visions of ravening wolves, 
bears and panthers, while the horrible, indescribable 
“Indian devil” lurks in the background, waiting for a 
chance to attack the unwary and inexperienced hunter 
who may be abroad unprotected. It seems to those 
acquainted with Maine’s timberland territory almost 
ridiculous to attempt to “explain away” such erroneous 
ideas, but there are so many people of intelligence in 
other directions, who give to the world such strange 
ideas concerning the recreation regions of this State, 
that one feels compelled to rise in defense of the finest 
hunting and fishing region in the Atlantic States, if not 
in the country. 

In all Maine there is not, and so far as one is able 
to ascertain never was, a real, live panther or American 
lion; and yet there are people living who tell the most 
wonderful stories of hairlifting experiences when face 
to face with enormous specimens of this lithe, strong 
but cowardly giant of American cats. In the course of 
a recent conversation with that thorough naturalist and 
hunter, Mr. Manly Hardy, of Brewer, than whom there 
is certainly no better authority on natural history of 
this State living, the writer was deeply entertained and 


“interested in learning something about the occurrence 


(?) of panthers in Maine and their natural range. 

Recent letters received by Mr. Hardy indicate one 
of those periodical awakenings for information on this 
subject, which occur every few years, or as often as 
some frightened individuals report having been through 
thrilling experiences with panthers or “Indian devils.” 
So thoroughly stirred was Mr. Hardy by the several in- 
quiries received, that he didn’t rely upon his own 
knowledge, but wrote to some experienced hunters 
whom he knew, to see if such a thing as a panther had 
ever been seen or killed in the New Brunswick woods, 
which are naturally but a continuation of the same forest 
area. 

One of the letters, in making the inquiry, suggested 
that the writer had already some slight information, or 
thought that he had, since he referred to the fact (?) 
told him by a son of the late Henry Clapp, of Brown- 
ville, who in his day was famous as a hunter and 
trapper, that Henry Clapp had killed a panther and had 
a fearful fight with one once. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Hardy knew Henry Clapp very well indeed, bought all 
his skins of him for many years, and from personal 
knowledge of the man’s experiences he knew that Mr. 
Clapp had never killed a panther in the woods of Maine, 
nor indeed had he ever seen one. 

In 1852 Mr. Hardy’s father began buying furs in 
Maine, and his business was continued after his death 
by his son, so that for an unbroken period of eighty 
years the present Mr. Hardy can trace the history of 
wild animal life in the woods of this State. In that 
time Mr. Hardy has been deeply interested in all ques- 
tions pertaining to the natural history of his native 
State, and has been a keen observer, as his record as 
a naturalist proves. He has heard of a great many 
cases of panthers, appearances of so-called, and. of 
killing at various times of these animals, and has spent 
much time and effort to trace the stories to a begin- 
ning. In every such case the story has been proved to 
be a hoax, with a wildcat as the original, or even less 
than that. 

“In one case, occurring several years ago,” says Mr. 
Hardy, “I felt as though I had something positive to 
work on: It was prominently reported in the papers 
that a certain man in Aroostook county had killed a 
panther, and that the skin of the animal was in the 
hands of an up-river taxidermist to be mounted. I 
wrote to the man, whose address was given in full in 
the reports, and he told me it was nothing of the sort; 
to pay no attention to the story; that it was the yarn 
of an ambitious Bostan drummer, who had set out to 
beat a story told by a fellow salesman, and that he had 
never seen a panther, much less shot one. This,” con- 
cluded Mr. Hardy, ‘“‘was the closest I ever came to 
getting actual knowledge of a panther killing in Maine, 
although I have followed every report in the papers for 
years, every stich case proving false when traced to its 
source.” : 

“Dave Libbey, of Newport,” continued Mr. Hardy, 
“who writes under the name of ‘Penobscot,’ is certain 
that he once fired at a panther, and there is no more 
honest man living than Dave Libbey; but he didn’t 
see the animal very clearly, and missed, and while 
Dave (I know him well) undoubtedly thought -he saw 
and shot at an actual mountain lion, it is unreasonable 
to suppose that in all these years only one mountain 
lion has been in the Maine woods, and Mr. Libbey is 
the only hunter that has seen one.” 

Of course there are lots of reported encounters with 
panthers in various parts of Maine, and the stories of 
some of those who think they have seen these fearful 
animals are enough, almost, to drive sportsmen away 
from the State altogether. But it is safe to say, that 
there is not, within the borders of the State, any animal 
from which a man need have much to fear, unless 
possibly it is a bull moose in the rutting season. Then 
he is in no mood to be trifled with, and the sensible 
hunter will give his majesty a wide berth, as then is the 
close season on moose, except toward the latter end, 
when, by the use of the call, the moose may be lured 
within shooting distance. y ae 

“The only panther skin I ever saw in Maine,” con- 
tinued Mr. Hardy, “was offered me on the market at 
Bangor once. As I was going along through the square 
a@ man who knew me, although I didn’t know him at 
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all, held up a panther skin and asked me what I would 
give him for it. I was interested at once, and asked 
him where he got it, saying that I knew it couldn’t 
have come from Maine. The fellow then told me that 
it had been sent him from Washington by his brother, 
who was then in that territory. 

“T once met a man who was an old hunter of 
panthers in the Rockies, and he showed me two small, 
insignificant looking hounds that he hunted them with, 
and it showed what cowards these animals are by 
nature, to know that, before I ever met him, he had 
killed thirty panthers with those dogs, and I knew of 
his killing several more before I left him. They are 
great cowards, and although they’ll weigh as heavy as 
200 pounds apiece, a small dog can so cow them that 
they are at the mercy of the hunter. 

“But I don’t pretend to know about New Brunswick, 
so I wrote down to Adam Moore, ‘Big Ad. Moore,’ we 
always called him, and asked him to get the experience 
of Henry Braithwaite, another old hunter. I have 
just heard from him that he never saw a panther in 
New Brunswick, and that I can put any man down as 
a liar who claims to have ever seen one there. He 
makes it very strong, and ridicules the idea of panthers 
in the woods of the Province.” 

Asked by a correspondent as to the “Indian devils” 
reported to be frequent in the woods, Mr. Hardy tells 
some very interesting things to bear out his statement 
that an “Indian devil” is any animal seen or heard in 
the woods that the person seeing or hearing can’t tell 
what it is. At one time and another the woods of Maine 
have been inhabited, according to the vivid imaginations 
of superstitious woodsmen, with every dangerous ani- 
mal of tropical and far eastern countries, and the so- 
called “Indian devils” is nothing but a loupcervier, a 
large wildcat, or a hedgehog, all of these and others 
having at times figured in “real experiences” with this 
dreaded monster of the woods of Maine. 

Hersert W. Rowe. 


Wild Life at the World’s Fair. 


St. Louts.—There is scarcely a bird that flies in the air, 
a beast that walks upon the earth or a fish that swims in 
the sea water, to whatever part of the world it may be- 
long, including even the creatures that had the hey-day 
of their existence in the prehistoric age, that is not in 
some way represented, at least in picture, effigy, skeleton 
or mounted specimen. But there is also a goodly repre- 
sentation of living animals. The live stock exhibits are 
of extraordinary size and excellence, and wild animals 
are to be found of every kind, and from every portion of 
the globe, including several very extraordinary species 
-~ have never before been on exhibition in the United 

tates, 

A great variety of living birds, to all extents and pur- 
poses in a free state, are exhibited by the National 
Zoological Park (under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institution) in Washington city, in an immense aviary 
near the Government Palace, consisting of several acres 
of ground covered with a wire netting large enough to rise 
above the tops of the trees. This is longitudinally divided 
into two compartments. Among the species represented 
in the one devoted to the larger birds are the American 
egret, snowy heron, demoiselle crane of southern Europe, 
sacred ibis of Africa, the wood ibis, white ibis, brown 
pelican, white pelican, night heron, ambriga or snake bird, 
cormorant, Canadian goose, snow goose and blue goose, 
and especially the roseate spoonbill, who is undoubtedly 
“the belle of the ball.” On the other side are smaller 
birds, such as the nightingale, goldfinch, pine siskin, bunt- 
ing, Indian dove, Java sparrow, bullfinch, canary finch, 
California partridge and variety of wild ducks, such as the 
green-winged teal, blue-winged teal, wood duck, wander- 
ing tree duck, Java tree duck, mandarin, pintail and mal- 
lard. Particularly striking are the exquisite blue and yel- 
low tropials from South Africa, the cardinal grosbeak, 
Australian wood pigeon, crested pigeon, white or albino 
Java sparrow, blue bird, indigo bird, red-headed wood- 
cock, and nonpareil finch. Much attention has been at- 
tracted by the curious nests built by the African red- 
billed weaver birds since they have been on exhibition. 
‘They are made in two parts, so as to enable the birds to 
escape with their young from monkeys, snakes, and other 
enemies, 

Elephants, camels, dromedaries and llamas are in evi- 
dence in large numbers in several of the Asiatic shows. 
E, C. Cowston, of South Pasadena, Cal., the father of the 
ostrich breeding industry in the United States, exhibits 
a herd of several score of. fine ostriches, including the 
champion racing ostrich, Black Demon. 

One of the greatest attractions at the Chicago Exposi- 
tion of 1893 was the display of trained animals by Hagen- 
beck, who supplies, from his headquarters at Hamburg, 
Germany, practically all the wild beasts, both trained and 
untrained, possessed by any of the great circuses and 
menageries of America and Europe, but who had never 
previously exhibited in the United States. He has now 
returned for the first time since, with three times as many 
animals as he had then, and a show altogether superior in 
every way. Besides all the specimens to be found in the 
largest menageries, and exhibitions of animal skill, intel- 
ligence, and amenability to training far surpassing those 
to be seen in the best circuses. Hagenbeck’s has several 
animals of quite unique interest, such as (to say nothing 
of the frolicsome baby elephant and other very interesting 
specimens of animal infancy) the zebrule, a cross between 
the horse and the zebra, already of commercial import- 
ance; a very curious un-named cross between the lion and 
the tiger, and, above all, a blue-nosed mandril, a fantas- 
— shaped and rainbow-tinted monster of the monkey 
amily. 

Isolated animals are found in other parts of the Exposi- 
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tion, sometimes the most unexpected ones; for exam- 
ple, the tricky little monkey that divides the honors in 
the Negrito village with the curious little Philippine pig- 
mies; but the nearest approach to the ordinary out-of- 
door zoo is the outside fish and game exhibit of Missouri, 
situated just west of the Forestry building, and under the 
charge of J. H. Ridgway, the State Superintendent of 
Fish and Game, and a brother of the celebrated Washing- 
ton ornithologist. 

In the center is a large pond, surrounding which are 
cages containing specimens of the puma, mountain lion 
or American panther, gray wolf, gray fox, red fox, coyote, 
black bear, raccoon, opossum, woodchuck or groundhog, 
red squirrel, eagle, wild turkey, wild goose, wild duck, 
great horned owl, quail, China, English or ring-neck 
pheasant, golden pheasant, silver pheasant, and Amherst 
pheasant. The pheasants are particularly showy birds, 
familiar to the hunter, but very remarkable to those who 
have never seen them. There is in the collection an 
albino white squirrel, pure white with black eyes. 

The collection of wild turkeys is the best in the State, 
including ten fine birds captured especially for this dis- 
play, and one of them bearing traces of his capture in a 
missing leg. The ordinary rail-pen trap was used, into 
which they are baited through a hole in the ground that 
enters it from below, and which they are unable to find 
again. 

Among the wild geese are the Canada goose, Hutchins 
goose, cackling goose, greater snow-goose, lesser snow- 
goose, white-fronted goose, and blue-winged goose. The 
only other variety found in the State is the barnacle 
goose, which only comes occasionally, and is ordinarily a 
saltwater bird. 

The duck cage originally contained sixteen out of the 
twenty species in the State, and there still remain mal- 
lards, dusky ducks or black mallards, pintail, blue-winged 
and green-winged teal, baldpates, wood duck, and Texas 
tree duck. One of the mallards seems to have been missed 
in the wing-clipping bee held early in the season, and con- 
sequently flies about. at will through the open top of the 
inclosure, sometimes doing sight-seeing around the Ex- 
position grounds, but more frequently swimming in the 
open pond, instead of the little arm of it to which alone 
his imprisoned comrades have access. 

The pond is inhabited chiefly by catfish and buffalo fish. 
It now contains also a sturgeon. The king of the pond 
is a large Missouri pelican, by far the most solemn and 
important looking personage to be seen in the Exposition. 


The Wapiti. 


BY W. A. WADSWORTH, 


From the Report of the New ‘York Fisheries, Game and Forest 
Commission, 


THERE is no animal left on earth that compares in 
majesty and beauty with the American stag (Cervus 
canadensis), which I shall speak of as the elk “because 
everyone else does it” (an excuse for wrongdoing since 
the beginning of sin), and if he can be successfully intro- 
duced into the Adirondacks he will be the greatest addi- 
tion that can be made to their attractiveness. He is really 
most at home among the grassy slopes and forest glades 
of the real mountains, and may hardly take kindly to the 
rolling, thickly timbered country of which our State forest 
is principally composed. He wants open spaces over which 
he can roam, and succulent grasses on which he can feed, 
and the leaves, sprouts, marsh growths and lily-pads, so 
loved by the moose and deer, are not natural to him. 

It is true they were found all along the Alleghanies 
from Virginia upward, and the hat-rack in our house in the 
Genesee Valley is made of elk antlers killed there some 
sixty years ago. But western New York contained more 
glades and open spaces in its forests, and the underbrush 
was less dense than in the North Woods. They are all 
gone now, not only from our own State, but from all the 
vast expanse between there and the Rocky Mountains, and 
the great droves of thousands which many living men 
have seen, have been so broken up that elk practically 
exist in any quantity only at the Yellowstone Park, where 
they are preserved by the National Government, but 
slaughtered whenever they get outside of its limits, which 
do not extend far enough to the southward to fully take 
in their winter range. 

There is a great local pretense that they are killed off 
by “Eastern dudes,” “Toorsts,” “Indians,” etc.; but the 
majority are taken late in the season by men who go 
into the mountains for meat for winter use, and by pot- 
hunters wanting the hides or teeth. The former have 
little value, but the two small tusks called the “ivories,” 
found in the upper jaw, have, by a strange perversion, 
and without the approval of its officers, become fashion- 
able as a badge among some of the members of a well- 
known society. 

So many a noble beast has died in the snow, leaving 
head, hide and carcass to rot untouched, to furnish a fool- 
ish ornament to some fat and worthy club man who never 
saw forest, mountain, or camp-fire, and is so ignorant of 
the lore of his own fraternity as not to know the differ- 
ence between the great prehistoric Irish elk, from which 
it derives its name, and the American wapiti, which is 
technically no elk at all. 

We have heard so much of the sport of elk hunting 
from all sorts of writers from the President down, that 
it seems ungracious to find fault with it. But they are 
a very large animal, a naturally tame and stupid animal, 
and a gregarious animal. With the wind in my favor, and 
by keeping absolutely still, I have had a herd browse up so 
close that I could have touched them with my hand; and 
during the rutting season the bulls will, if alone, come 
trotting up to even a very poor imitation of their “whis- 
tle,” or keep on answering it if with the herd. 

I do hope that if introduced here it will be as a “beast 
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of ornament,” not as a “beast of the chase.” One live elk 
is worth more to any forest than a ton of his meat, and 
neither are worth failing to welcome all our fellow-citizens 
to our beautiful State, and making them forget its ad- 
vantages by vexatious game laws founded on lotal 
prejudice and petty spite.* : - 

The wapiti is a large dun or slate-colored deer with 
slender legs, a black face, pointed nose, and _a curious 
looking light colored patch on the rump. The males 
weigh about eight huhdred pounds or more, and their 
fine antlers are tco well known to need description. They 
formerly inhabited the slopes of the Alleghanies, and 
roamed in vast bands over the broken prairies of the 
upper Missouri. To-day they are found only in the 
western mountains, and I can but describe their habits as 
I know them there. It is the common usage to speak of 
bull, cow and calf elks; but there is nothing bovine in 
their ways and habits, the young especially being far more 
like colts than calves in their- play, and having the same 
trick of working their lips when trying to make friends 
with an older or stronger animal. ’ ; 

They are born in May or June, and stay with their 
mothers during the summer; but they are foolish, trusting 
little beasts, and will come whinnying at a gallop toward 
a stranger if separated from their dams. Toward the 
end of August the females begin to get together, and are 
soon joined by the males, over whom, as well as their 
young, they seem to keep watch, being continually on the 
lookout while feeding, and moving ahead on the march, 
the big bull usually bringing up the rear. . 

The male drops his horns in early spring, and in early 
autumn retires high’ up the mountains so as not to be 
bothered by flies during the slow process of growing few 
ones. On the spot from which the old horns fell, there 
appears a spongy growth, seemingly all blood vessels, 
which increases at the rate of nearly an inch a day, 
gradually hardening around a central core until the full 
size is reached. Then, when fully hardened, the outer 
skin, or “velvet,” dries up, splits, and seems to itch, for 
they are continually rubbing it off against small trees, 
“shaking” (them) as it is called, during which time, of 
course, they are making so much noise and so occupied 
that they are easily approached. About the first of Sep- 
tember, fat, sleek, and with branching antlers, they come 
down to join the herd. 

Might makes right among deer as well as among men, 
and dispositions vary as with us. There certainly is some 
fighting ; and it really would seem hard to spend so much 
time and labor growing such glorious things to butt one’s 
enemies with and never vse them. But I have rarely seen 
a drove, however small, in which there were not several 
bulls, and they are usually feeding quietly together. If a 
stranger comes whistling through the timber saying he is 
“the best man,” the statement is not taken on faith by 
the head of the herd, and there is trouble immediately ; 
but one curious fact is that the young bulls, instead of 
staying and watching the fun, as men would, flee in a 
panic of terror. ; : 

On the whole, they seem a peaceful animal when undis- 
turbed, browsing in bands along the mountain side and 
walking every now and then out on some jutting crag 
or promontory, where they seem to enjoy the broad out- 
look, and make superb pictures against the sky-line. 
When frightened, they go off at a long, lumbering trot, 
taking naturally to the most difficult ground, over which 
they seem to travel as easily as if it were smooth. 

The elk “whistle” varics very much, so that it doubtless 
has different meanings; but it is assuredly not a sign of 
fear or signal of danger, as is often stated. It is a de- 
fiance, and is promptly answered by any other bull that 
hears it. If he is with his herd he usually stays there 
waiting for the stranger; but if alone he is apt to start 
toward the sound to investigate, and he will come up 
pretty close before deciding what to do; I have seen them 
come within fifty feet of a pack train in answer to an 
imitation of it, and therf, notwithstanding the noise and 
talking, follow along abreast for a mile or so, challenging 
at intervals, and never cver one hundred yards away. 

The sound itself is at times a series of gasping grunts, 
resembling the beginning of an ass’ bray followed by a 
distant steam “siren.” At other times there is a musical 
whistle running through several notes, which, rising clear 
and sweet through some lonely mountain glen, can neither 
be forgotten, imitated or described. 

It may interest some whose hunting yarns have been 
questioned to know that among the early settlers there 
was a story that elk fell down in a fit when startled, 
which may account for the numberless persons who say 
they have shot them, scen them fall, and never found 
them; for, strange as it may seem, even such a big beast 
can be missed with a modern rifle, as I personally know. 
And they are said to like horses and dislike sheep, though 
they have the sheep trick of traveling in single file; and 
I have seen a yearling bighorn ram walking solemnly 
along a mountain trail after a big bull elk. 


*The laws of Wyoming require every non-resident of that State 
to pay a license of forty dollars, which allows him to kill two elk 
only; and also that he shall not go hunting unless accompanied 
by a hired “guide,” who will act as a spy on his actions. No 
one but a resident of Wyoming can be a guide; but any resident 
can by paying ene dollar, whether he knows anything about the 
mountains: or not. 


A Squirrel Saving Club. 


A UNIQUE club has recently been organized in Evanston 
for the preservation of squirrels. Co-operating with the 
school children, who ferm its membership, the policemen 
of Evanston have established stations for the distribution 
of nuts and grain to the city’s pets. One-fifth of the 500 
squirrels are being fed by the police department, while 
donations are constantly arriving from Evanston families 
to the “squirrel fund.” The work of the school children 
is done from six school houses, in each of which a branch 
club has been organized. Boys who shoot squirrels are 
being arrested.—Detroit News-Tribune, 





All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office. 


All the game laws and fish laws of the United States 
and Canada are given in the “Game Laws in Brief.” 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
Some Animals I Have Studied. 


IX.—An Obedient Pig. 

WHILE sojourning in central Illinois we had a young 
sow, which died, leaving us one tiny, disconsolate, pig. 
I took it to the house, and we decided to try to rear it 
“by hand”’—although but a short time previous we 
had woefully failed with two others. Not only had we 
failed, but we had been completely disgusted with the 
whole pig creation by the incessant and horrible squeal- 
ing and the ungrateful biting and kicking of the 
stubborn little foundlings, which absolutely refused to 
have anything to do with us. But this one was teach- 
able at the start, looking intently into our faces when- 
ever we spoke to him, and patiently submitting to our 
handling, albeit he was surprisingly independent, being 
“lively as a cricket” the first hour of his birth. True, 
he “had a mind of his own,” and promptly manifested 
his displeasure whenever offered anything entirely un- 
suitable, and even behaved arbitrarily toward things he 
did like, insisting on upsetting and mussing all vessels 
of food offered him—at first. But he managed to absorb 
enough to live, and about the third day approved of a 
plan of feeding we had by that time devised so as to 
take his meals gladly and skillfully. All ordinary 
human methods of feeding a pig had been tried and 
discarded while experimenting with the other two. 
Watching this one’s instinctive rooting and kneading 
motions, I at once conceived the idea of giving him 
something to satisfy that propensity, instead of merely 
something to drink; and which at the same time should 
yield him nourishment. I tried light, spongy bread, 
soaked full of warm milk. But this was too tender; 
he soon punched it to pieces, scattered it, and squeaked 
with disappointment (not in a discordant, hateful man- 
ner, as had the others, but in tones that were either 
plaintive or comical, always). So I tried the toughest, 
most insoluble biscuit I could find (probably one of 
my own making—no woman nor professional cook 
could hope to equal me in evolving indestructible 
biscuit). It was a success. The battle of life was 
won. He was delighted—and so were we. In a few 
days he began to gnaw off portions of the bread and 
swallow them with the milk. After that, it was easy 
to coax him to eat warm potatoes, boiled cabbage, beans 
and peas. I have told this in detail, hoping some other 
benevolent would-be pig-saver may grasp easy success 
at once, and be spared the usual annoyances. 

The house cat was at first alarmed at the newcomer’s 
lively, erratic movements and clattering noises, and be- 
haved toward him in a manner which—though it would 
take too much space to explain why—suggested that we 
name him “Bug,” which we did. And in two or three 
days he accepted the name and afterward promptly 
responded to it on every occasion. The cat also soon 
comprehended the joke and showed that he knew who 
was meant whenever “Bug” was mentioned. 

The pig grew slowly, but always seemed perfectly 
lively and healthy, save that he acquired the annoying 
habit called ‘“stump-sucking,” common to mammals 
prematurely weaned or orphaned—as in the case of a 
cat recently described in Forest AND STREAM by some 
puzzled writer. I would herewith say to him that he 
has my sympathy, as I believe there is no cure for the 
habit when begun early, or when caused by too sudden 
weaning; though when adopted at or near maturity, 
by mere association with some “stump sucker,” re- 
moval from such company and a few severe rebukes on 
slightest attempt to perform the trick, would be likely 
to reform any intelligent animal. I believe I could 
have prevented Bug from confirming the habit had 
I at once undertaken it; but at first it looked so comical 
that I could not find it in my heart even to scold him. 
Besides, the motion is instinctive at birth, and if the 
young creature is denied its natural mother it must 
seek a substitute; and the less satisfactory the substi- 
tute, the more likely the natural infantile performance 
is to become an unnatural, permanent habit. While the 
habit is not dangerous, it soon becomes monotonous, 
and delays or prevents development, by keeping the 
animal from spending sufficient time in taking real 
nourishment. If some contrivance, attractive to the 
creature and containing an abundance of suitable 
pabulum, so arranged as not to be too rapidly yielded 
up and ever maintained at the right temperature, could 
be put in its way, it might be that the orphan, after a 
suitable time, could be gradually weaned away from it 
and settled to the eating of solid food without con- 
tinuing the “baby habit:” but it would be necessary to 
gradually thicken and harden the food in the imple- 
ment, and the same time making the outside feeding 
more and more attractive, which, you see, would be 
very troublesome and expensive, so that few could 
afford to undertake it, even for a valuable colt, not to 
mention a common pig or kitten. 

When the pig became able to live on solid food, he 
was turned loose in the yard and allowed to roam, 
night or day, through the garden as well; and now he 
began to show his extraordinary affection for us, by 
learning to leave everything unmolested that we for- 
bade him, by walking with the utmost carefulness among 
the young chickens and turkeys—which fairly swarmed 
about him in daytime after the gnats which enclouded 
him—and by always coming as soon as possible when 
called. His submissiveness resulted entirely from love, 
not fear, for it was never necessary to punish him 
severely during his whole lifetime. Once, after he had 
learned to eat raw potatoes, he went out into the patch 
and uprooted a whole row before being discovered; 
but as soon as I yelled, “Bug! Get out of that, you 
rascal!” he fled, grunting and squealing his apologies. 
He never again disturbed them. We had a wild straw- 
berry patch in a ravine. He liked to go there with us, 
and the first time he ran eagerly ahead, mangling many 
of the best berries. We simply pushed him gently be- 
hind us, saying: “No! No, Bug! Back! You musn’t 

© ahead!” After which, without protest or resistance, 

quietly remained in the rear, eating contentedly the 
Over-ripe and deformed berries. He would eat a berry, 
grain of corn or crumb of bread from one’s hand with- 
out the slighest injury or pain to the latter. No dog 
was ever more ca At two months he had perfectly 
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learned such commands as: “Get out of that!” “Let 
that alone!” “Quit that!” “Go away!” “Stand still!” 
“Come here!” Lie down!” ‘You may have that!” 
“Go ahead!” Yet it was generally necessary to prefix 
“No, no!”—rapidly uttered—to the fifth order, or to 
wave the hand toward him in a repelling manner. No 
motion or gesture was necessary with the other orders. 
_ But his most incredible characteristic was his woman- 
like gentleness and cat-like cautiousness. No living 
thing is more innocent or careless about keeping out 
of the way of moving objects than young turkeys are; 
yet he would lie down in a packed flock of them with- 
out squeezing even the slowest—and how to do so he 
taught himself. They simply would not move aside 
one hair’s breadth; so he would begin by kneeling, then 
slowly, almost imperceptibly, he would lean to one side, 
gently pushing them from under as he settled down, 
though they were so heedless, so unmindful of their 
danger, that when he settled his last two inches, some 
soft, downy turk would just be creeping serenely from 
under his comparatively huge bulk. 

This wonderful feat was performed every day—often 
several times a day—except when raining, throughout 
the vernal season, with unvarying success, for he was 
popular with the turks until they were nearly matured. 

Only once did he hurt a turkey—nay, he didn’t do it 
then; the turkey hurt itself, using him as a means. It 
caught one of its legs between the toes of one of his 
hind feet when he lifted it to take another step. The 
scene that followed truly “beggars description.” He 
stood perfectly still, holding his foot five inches above 
the ground, and squealing with horror while the poor 
fool turk, then about the size of a leghorn hen, chirped 
and fluttered and twisted about. I witnessed the whole 
of the accident. When I caught the turkey and re- 
leased it, the pig seemed as sorry as a dog who has 
made some unpardonable error. But the poor turklet’s 
foot was turned wrong-side-before, and it was never 
set right. 

I have not over-estimated this wonderful pig in any- 
thing; instead, I have hesitated to describe even his 
commonest traits, lest I provoke ridicule, since even 
the great Audubon, whose name I hold sacred—but no 
matter, he has plenty of friends, and time will yet 
vindicate him in everything but the candle-snuffing. I 
thought myself that he had been deceived, juggled with, 
about that, as soon as I read his accounts; yet, nothing 
is impossible. 

It was pitiful to see that pig trying to hurry to his 
feed, with forty young, helpless, serene turks fairly 
choking his progress, so that he dared not lift a foot, 
but must shuffle slowly and painfully along, while almost 
bursting with impatience. 

I don’t recollect how long he lived, but think about 
eight months. He died quite suddenly, and from what 
cause I never discovered. But he lived long enough 
to win many human as well as animal friends, and to 
achieve all the renown a reasonable pig could desire. 
And always, to the day of his death, he was gentle, 
careful, cleanly and obedient—the most intelligent, faith- 
ful and trustworthy brute (leaving a few dogs out of 
the calculation) I ever intimately knew. 

L. R. MorpHew. 


Stories. of the Good Green Wood. 


STorIEs OF THE Goop GREEN Woop. Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co., New York, publishers. 

This is an exceptionally instructive nature book, writ- 
ten by Clarence Hawks, the “Blind Poet of New Eng- 
land,” whose previous works of like character, “The 
Little Foresters” and “Master Frisky,” from the same 
publishing house, have won him popularity among the 
young people, and added to his already deserved reputa- 
tion as an author and poet. 

These stories are brand new, drawn fresh from the 
green wood, and are not dry enough to burn. Their 
subject-matter has been gleaned by personal observation 
in early youth under the tutelage of an intelligent rustic 
mentor by the name of Ben Wilson, who taught him to 
keep still in the woods if he wished to see anything; 
and any sportsman who will condescend to accept the 
various hints proffered will gather a stock of wood lore 
of rare quality, and thus be likely to enlarge their bag of 
game. Fox hunters will learn some tricks of reynard 
which were inexplicable before. Squirrel hunters will 
detect the presence of the little animals by apparently 
meaningless signs; and they will discover that it is use- 
less to hunt gray ones where there are red ones. His 
story of how the turtle got his shell is as good as any 
Indian legend, and the situation where the young truant 
who went chestnutting was persuaded. to use his shirt 
for a nut bag, while he shivered in the frosty air, and 
then went home and sat for an hour, heroically, with it 
on, lest his mother should discover where he had been, 
is unique, if not dramatic. The illustrations by Charles 
Copeland are very true to nature, and he and the author 
are most fortunate in having been able to snap his kodak 
on a partridge in the act of drumming. 

_The wonder to all readers is how anyone blind from 
his youth up can write so vividly and accurately. The 
explanation would be that lapse of time develops and 
intensifies the spectra originally cast on the mental and 
optical lenses, instead of blurring and effacing them. 
Hawks says the best time to read the book of nature is 
“when autumn turns the leaves.” But the leaves of the 
“Good Green Wood” may be read with profit and de- 
light at any time. Cartes HALLock. 








Didymus. 

Wymnore, Nebraska, Sept. 20—Editor Forest and 
Stream: It was with a sense of personal loss that I 
read of the death of Mr. Heade, the Didymus of Forest 
AND STREAM. We have taken great pleasure in all his 
contributions since the paper first entered our home, 
especially in his hummingbird stories this summer. I 
had made a mental picture of him, as I have of all the 
Forest AND STREAM family, and in that picture he ap- 
peared as a young man. He was so enthusiastic and en- 
tertaining | to learn that he was 85 years old was 
a surprise indeed. And what a splendid life his was. 

CCANDLESS, 
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Notes From the Game Fields. 


Pheasante ia Massachusetts. 


Boston, Sept. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: At a 
gathering of a few officers of the State Association the 
past week Mr. Sylvester, president of the Wide-Awake 
Club, of North Attleboro, reported that one of the 
members, Mr. L. Morse, has been successful in rear- 
ing quite a number of quail this season, which were 
hatched by one of his bantams and are now strong, 
hardy birds. The sportsmen are watching this experi- 
ment with high hopes. Mr. A. B. F. Kinney also 
spoke of the live partridges raised in Worcester which 
have been mentioned in Forest AND STREAM. ; 

The solution of the problem how to raise our native 
game birds, especially quail and partridge, “is worthy 
of the efforts of our sportsmen who have the facilities 
for making experiments in this line. I have knows 
several persons who have made similar attempts, but 
met with failure. Should any of your readers know 
of successful experiments in this country I should be 
much pleased to hear from them through the medium 
of your paper. . ; 

The opinion prevails among hunters of experience in 
our State that the results of liberating pheasants by the 
State for the past ten years has accomplished very 
meagre results and has demonstrated that these birds 
can never be made to take the place of our native birds. 
The opinion prevails generally among experienced 
shooters, who have hunted them, that, even if the 
covers contained a hundred fold more than there are 
now, an open season of two weeks would suffice to 
clear them all up. All admit they are a handsome bird 
and enliven the landscape. As giving promise of future 
sport, very few look for anything of the sort. Some 
have gone so far as to tell me they “would as soon 
shoot barnyard fowl as pheasants.” | J 

In an educational point of view their rearing by the 
State may have been of some value. Again this effort 
on the part of the State may have had some tendency 
to stimulate owners of large estates to do something 
in the same line. So long as the money comes easy, 
and the legislators are so inclined, I do not propose 
to wage any warfare on those in authority, but I do 
hope they will seek other means of replenishing our 
badly depleted covers. 

Mr. ae of Hudson, who bought and liberated 
some quail last spring, suggests that an appeal be sent 
to all the “dog-and-gun” men of the State to refrain 
from killing quail this season, so as to give them a 
chance to reproduce next year—or, if not abstaining 
wholly, to be content with small bags. Mr. Andrews 
has recently become a member of the State Association 
for the sole purpose, as he says, of doing all he can 
for the preservation of our game and fish—more es- 
pecially the former. He has taken the trouble to get 
lists of all hunters in his place, the city of Marlboro, 
which, by the way, he characterizes as “the city of 
poachers,” and several neighboring towns. His earn- 
estness is contagious, and if there were even a few such 
men in every town they would do much to leaven the 
masses. j ; 

Mr. O. R. Dickey, on a recent trip to New Hampshire, 
saw eleven passenger pigeons a few miles out from the 
city of Manchester. As usual he and his companion 
got some birds on this trip. p 

Looking through the market the other day I met 
a dealer who has handled game and has been active 
years gone by before legislative committees. He told 
me, with much apparent satisfaction, that only last 
week his wife saw three deer together on his farm in 
Natick, and one was a fawn. Reports have recently 
come to hand of deer seen in Newburyport and in 
Salem. ; 

Several of our hunters are preparing for an early 
trip to the Maine woods and others to New Brunswick, 
whither Dr. Heber Bishop has already gone. 

Mr. Davis, of Umbagog Lake, Me., says deer are as 
plenty as ever about his section, and he looks forward 
to a good fall business. As to the effect of flowing 
the Magalloway basin, as is proposed, he said the ad- 
dition of another lake could not be otherwise than bene- 
ficial to business. Naturally those having farms or 
camps in the valley would be loth to leave them even 
if assured of liberal damages for loss of their property. 

CENTRAL. 








The Penosylvania Outlook. 


HarrisBurG, Pa., Sept. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Indications point to a fair supply of game in this State 
at this time. Notwithstanding our very severe winter, 
quail seem to be fairly abundant. For many years it 
has- been the belief of this office that, where coveys of 
quail were allowed to run intact, that is, a large covey 
permitted to run without being broken up, by shooting 
or in some other way, two or three or more hens 
would lay in the same nest, the cock birds would fight 
over them with the result that no young would be pro- 
duced; while, if the covey was shot down to say 
half a dozen or separated artificially, each pair of 
birds would produee a covey. This seems to be con- 
firmed anew. In many parts of this State last winter 
our quail were compelled to go it alone—that is, the 
birds, owing to the scarcity of food were compelled to 
separate, each bird taking care of itself, or a limited 
number going together. This spring cock birds seemed 
to be calling their Bob White everywhere, and we are 
getting reports of birds from many directions. We are 
so impressed with this additional evidence that we pro- 
pose to introduce a section in the new law that we 


hope to have passed this coming winter, permitting the 
trapping of quail at certain times for the purpose of 
separating a covey to increase the chances of propa- 
gation. I will send you a copy of the proposed bill 
before long,’and hope you will find space to publish 
same in full. We are of opinion that the great majority 
of those who violate the game law, do it, not because 
they are vicious, but rather because of thoughtless- 
ness, or because it is the custom to do so in the com- 
munity in which they may reside. 

We desire to take the whole State and, I might say, 
the whole community of people who hunt game and 
who feel well disposed toward game and bird pro- 
tection, no matter where they may reside, into partner- 
ship in this matter, and have enacted a law that is fair 
and just to the people, as well as one that will give 
protection to our birds. We want to protect all our 
birds for the good they do while living, and the game 
bird, for the additional good, that cannot be expressed 
in words or figures, derived by a day afield with the 
gun. We want the people to understand the law be- 
fore it is passed, and to have as many as possible in 
each community join with us in seeing it is obeyed 
after it is passed. JosepH KALBFus, 

Secretary of the Game Commission. 





Ia. Vermont. 

SHELDON JuNcTion, Sept. 26.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In spite of the extremely cold and long, dreary 
winter of 1903 and 1904, the ruffed grouse wintered 
well, for they are very plentiful here in northwestern 
Vermont this season. While the coveys are not large, 
they are numerous. 

Woodcock are very scarce, a few scattering birds are 
occasionally found in the grouse covers. 

Gray squirrels should soon be abundant, as there is 
a great nut crop, both beechnuts and butternuts. 

We have noticed quite a number of deer signs, but 
no so many as in former years; and we have every 
reason to believe that they are being shot out of season 
by a class of fellows who are wondering about the 
woods with magazine rifles, and almost daily we hear 
of their being run by foxhounds. Evidently, the game 
wardens are not taking as much interest in enforcing 
the laws as they did in Commissioner Titcomb’s time. 
Then it was a question of game and fish protection, now 
it seems to largely be-a question of politics. 

There is a feeling among the largest farmers in this 
vicinity to have the open season on deer closed for at 
least five years; they look on deer as ornamental and 
not destructive to crops. It is only a few grumblers 
and a few pot-hunters that are anxious to “kill some- 
thing” that make complaints about these beautiful 
animals being destructive to grain and other crops. 

The other day our setter started out from a small 
clump of pines a rare kind of fox. It was either a 
cross or a black fox. At this season of the year, when 
they are a little distance away, they look nearly alike. 
I, however, believe that when it is caught it will 
prove to be a “black.” 

During the past two weeks the weather has either 
been very cold or extremely wet. 

During a trip along the north shores of Lake Erie 
recently, we were informed by the old duck-shooters 
there that the northern ducks were coming in a full 
month earlier than usual, which means a cold autumn 
and an early winter. STANSTEAD, 





Rhode Islar d’s Restricted Variety. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Sept. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In regard to the outlook for hunting in Rhode Island 
this year, we have a close season on quail, partridge 
and woodcock, and so our hunting will be limited to 
shore birds and wildfowl shooting. There has been 
a fair abundance of the former, while the season for 
the latter has not commenced as yet. Reports are that 
there are a goodly number of partridges this year; 
quail not so abundant, owing to the severe storms of 
last year, and it is a little bit early for woodcock flight. 
Very few pairs of these birds now remain to breed with 
us, and we have to rely for our supply upon the migra- 
tory birds from the north. Migration usually sets in 
about the first of October and lasts for three or four 
weeks. Joun H. FLANnacan. 

Secret® ;. 


The Loaded Gun n ae House. 


BEARING a woman in a critical condition from a gun- 
shot wound, Edward Morrison’s naphtha launch raced in 
a gale across Jamaica Bay, early yesterday morning, 
while a doctor worked over her. Several times the frail 
craft was in danger of swamping and had to be bailed. 
The woman was Mrs. John Wiesbrod, of 128 Woodbine 
street, Brooklyn, who was accidentally shot in the breast. 
The accident occurred at the summer home of Edward 
Morrison, on Black Hall Island, near the Rockaway In- 
let. Mrs. Wiesbrod was asleep shortly after midnight 
yesterday when the slamming of a door by a gust of 
wind threw a shotgun from a rack in an adjoining room. 
The weapon was discharged, and the full load of shot 
tore through a thin frame partition, lodging in the 
woman’s side—New York Times. 


’ An Exposition of Game Laws. 

THE current number of the Game Laws in Brief is 
dated July. It contains the game laws of every State and 
Province from Newfoundland to New Mexico. The pro- 
visions are given plainly, and completely, so that with the 
Brief in his pocket the shooter may know precisely what 
the law is as to season, number, license, export, and all 
other details, 





Hints on Deer Shooting. 


THERE is not a finer animal to shoot than a white- 
tail buck weighing 200 pounds or more, when in the 
short blue coat, with a pair of pink, freshly peeled 
antlers surmounting his graceful head. The satisfac- 
tion in hunting and bagging such a deer, especially if 
a good, clean, creditable shot has been made, is of 
lasting duration. Aside from the actual pleasures of 
still-hunting, shooting on a pond or watching a favor- 
able ground where deer are likely to be seen early in 
the morning and toward sundown, the sportsman, if 
he kills one under these conditions, is well repaid for 
patience and perseverance in other ways. 

In the first place, he obtains a beautiful trophy in 
the shape of the buck’s head when mounted; secondly, 
a soft, handsome skin that may be hung on the wall, 
used as a rug or made into gloves that will prove a 
comfort when hunting in cold weather; and thirdly, he 
supplies himself with a delicious game meat, none of 
which need or should be wasted. 

Various opinions are held as to which is the most 
noble, stately member oi the deer family, and, in fact, 
every hunter of this branch of big game has his own 
special favorite. Here is one who considers a rugged, 
lordly bull moose the king of all deer, the goal for his 
hunting ambitions, while again many experienced 
hunters maintain that a fine blacktail is unsurpassed. 

An eminent writer on big-game shooting affirms the 
wapiti deserves first place, and there are others who 
will travel to wild remote regions in order to hunt 
the caribou. And so we find a multitude differing 
widely in their opinions. 


The following, howevyer, includes only the whitetail, 
or Virginia deer, those whose habitat is in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains. As everyone knows the range of this 
deer covers an enormous area, and that in different 
localities they vary both in size and habits. The south- 
ern deer is much smaller than the majority of the 
northern and western animals, while in weight Maine 
bucks, as a general rule, are heavier than those of the 
Adirondacks, although there are always exceptions in 
both cases. In certain parts of the West the whitetail 
inhabits the low river bottoms and is more of a skulking 
bush ‘deer, but where they are found in the woods or 
mountains this trait practically disappears, although 
they are always keen and on the alert. In some cases, if 
left undisturbed, they will become very tame, even old 
gray-faced bucks, and I remember seeing one evening 
in August three of these big fellows ravaging a side 
hill garden situated near well populated summer camps 
that were within full sight of where the deer fed and 
people continually moving around; but they ate on un- 
concerned, unless someone came too close to their 
vicinity, when they would canter easily off into the 
woods and return again at a later hour. 

Another instance of almost extraordinary tameness 
was that of a small doe, often seen along a certain 
stretch of a wood road, who became so accustomed 
to horses, wagons and people that she paid practically 
no‘heed to them, and would stand browsing by the road- 
side only a few yards distant while a party of onlookers 
in a wagon stopped to admire her. 

How deer contrive to live through an Adirondack 
winter is a puzzling question. During seasons more 
severe than others many perish, hundreds, one might 
say; and the decisive proof is the scarcity the follow- 
ing spring and fall. The worst condition for killing 
them is a moist, deep snow without a heavy crust, just 
so light that it fails to hold them up. They break 
through and, unable to move, those at all weakened die 
miserably, while, no doubt, the larger, stronger deer 
under certain circumstances succumb to the same fate. 
As a general rule deer will not suffer severely if they 
are able to get around and obtain the little nourishment 
the woods offer them and, with a deep but flaky snow 
or a hard crust, they fare very well. Let the former 
conditions prevail, however, and they are in a bad way. 
I have known as many as twenty-four carcases or re- 
mains of winter-killed deer to have been found within 
a comparatively small area, and myself have several 
times seen a pitiful bunch of hair with a few bleached 
bones that marked the spot where, perhaps, a fine buck 
or doe had perished. But, let us leave such sad results 
of bitter northern weather and return to a later, more 
‘avorable period, for the sportsman can judge for him- 
self how the deer have wintered, by their scarcity or 
plentitude. 


In the spring the deer, in their long gray coats, do not 
appear as thin as they really are, but when during the 
latter part of May and June this old hair has fallen out 
and been replaced by the summer red coat, one can 
detect with little difficulty the poor and well conditioned 
animals. The horns of the bucks by May are usually 
just commencing to show; soft, stubby prongs, like 
those of a yearling. Around the middle of that month 
I once saw a buck with a pair of small knobs on his 
head, and when seven or eight weeks later I happened 
to come across him again, I knew it was the same ani- 
mal from his size and the locality he inhabited, he had 
a fine, well developed set of antlers. 

During the latter part of June, July and August deer 
work a great deal around the ponds and lakes, feeding 
on the succulent water plants and endeavoring to rid 
themselves of the tormenting insects. It is an amusing 
as well as a pretty sight to see a long-eared doe or 
velvet-horned buck leisurely swimming about, picking 
off juicy green lily-pads in the cool water on some warm 
summer day, thus cleverly escaping from the flies. 

Their red coat at this season shows very plainly, es- 
pecially in the open or on a pond, and they can be seen 
a long distance if the sun is in a favorable position; but 
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in the woods they are much harder to discern, and often 
an inexperienced, untrained eye will pass over a deer 
within close proximity. 

When, desta the forepart of September, they almost 
entirely leave off feeding around the water and, in fact, 
there is usually little food left by them, the summer 
coat is rapidly shed and the soft, beautiful fall blue coat 
donned. They are now even more difficult to see in the 
woods than before, melting into the background of gray 
tree trunks and old logs with perfect harmony. Too 
perfect, perhaps, on certain occasions when the hunter 
hears the bushes crack, and looks a moment too late 
as a fine buck bounds out of sight. es 

The bucks are in their prime condition from the 
middle of September to the same time in October. 
With exceptions all the does are fat and sleek at this 
season, many being just as watchful and wild as the 
bucks who, with bright newly —_— horns, excel in 
appearance their looks at any other time. 

Car in deer may be found on the ponds after the 
hunting season opens, so only a small per cent. of ee 
shot are killed in this manner. They move — 
through the woods much more than at an earlier period, 
feeding and remaining in the vicinity of clearings, 
pecially if oats or any other grain is planted there, De 
sides, frequenting knolls and mountains as a favorite 
eround. A good, though expensive way to help deer 
through a coming winter, one of the few feasible plans 
| have seen carried out with success besides felling 
saplings in hard weather for them to browse _ » 
plant a field or clearing with potatoes, cow-peas, buck- 
wheat or oats, and fence the 
former varieties around in rope. 
This is about the most serviceable 
method to prevent them from eat- 
ing the young shoots, and then 
when the grain or vegetables are 
well ripened take it down and allow 
the deer to feed at will. The 
nourishment they obtain from such 

a larder gives them an extra coat- 

ing of fat for the winter, strength- 

ens and invigorates those under- 

conditioned, and in every way 1s a 

decided benefit to withstand cold 

and starvation. 

The rifle most popular at present 
with a great many of those who 
hunt in the north woods is the .30- 
30 caliber, and where they are 
found the soft-nose bullet is usu- 
ally apparent in almost every case. 
Not so often, however, are they 
found in the hands of practiced 
sportsmen, who realize that a high 
power rifle is far from essential 
for shooting in this region where 
very long shots are practically im- 
possible. Also, an extra amount 
of danger attaches itself to that 
elemefit, considering the distance 
one of these bullets will travel. 
Out west, where the conditions are 
entirely different, it is undoubted- 
ly an all around’ meritorious 
weapon, for most of the shots are 
at long ranges, so that high 
power velocity becomes a necessity, 
whereas in the Adirondacks it is 
not. And it always seemed to 
me that the credit of a shot 
should not be placed to the bullet ; 
but rather to accuracy and knowing the correct point 
to aim for. On the other hand, a running shot or 
stationary one of several hundred yards, usually, the 
prevailing condition out west, the best of game shots 
will not always be able to hit in the exact spot, and 
therefore require a bullet more deadly in its effects. 
But, where the ranges are comparatively short, say 
under one hundred yards, a solid old-fashioned lead 
bullet is quite sufficient for anyone knowing the rudi- 
ments of deer hunting in this locality. Certainly a 
good sportsman must feel better satisfied if he makes a 
clean creditable shot with one of these than bringing in 
a deer torn and mangled by a soft-nosed bullet. 

The former makes a small, almost invisible hole where 
it penetrates, and a very little larger mark, should it 
come out on the opposite side. A useful and advan 
tageous weapon for an experienced man, but not a 
novice, is a three-barreled gun, two-shot barrels with 
a rifle barrel underneath; a lever throws the plunger 
of the right-hand barrel on the latter and thus it may be 
manipulated with great ease and quickness. The .38- 
ss caliber is usually the size bore of the rifle, and with 
buckshot, fine shot and ball always ready it proves 
more than serviceable on many occasions if one comes 
on a flock of partridges, or jumps a deer when buck- 
shot is very welcome, for nine times out of ten shoot- 
ing at a running object in thick timber with a rifle 
even at close range would be a clean miss. To do well 
with this gun, the hunter must bear in mind the fact 
of drawing down rather fine on the object he is shoot- 
ing at; and here lies the disadvantage for the novice, 
as in the moment of excitement he is liable to forget 
this necessity, take a full bead, fire, and, in all proba- 
bility, lose the deer. , 

Shooting high is a common fault with many, es- 
pecially beginners, for when thrown on their own re- 
sources, usually accompanied by a pounding heart as 
they draw up to aim, with a great majority the thought 
not to take too coarse a bead is forgotten and misses 
or unsatisfactory kills result. yes 

Thus, the best remedy in the beginning for one not 
desiring to make these so-called “botches” from un- 
trained nerves and lack of experience is to have a rifle 
sighted a little low in order that a full bead may be 
taken with safety. Express sights are good for the 
reason of their sharp, well-defined outlines, and where 
a rifle is properly sighted, that is, so the hunter can 
hold practically the same on a deer from forty to a 
hundred yards, they prove most favorable. A .38-40 
caliber with these sights is a light, handy weapon for 
shooting in the wodds, w a .40-65, although a 
trifle heavier to carry, is very effective in disposing of 


a large deer that, even if struck in the right spot, would 
probably run farther with a bullet from the former than 
one from the latter. But here, as in the case.of favor- 
ites in big-game shooting, the choice of a rifle is a 
mafter of taste and judgment. 

Perhaps it would not be out of place to spare.a few 
words to an essential point connected with successful 
hunting, namely, a proper knowledge of where to hold 
on a deer, varying with the different angles he is stand- 
ing at, and under various conditions, whether in the 
woods or in the open. 

For instance, here is a deer standing in a clearing, 
no trees, brush or undergrowth to obstruct the full 
view of his outline; a broadside shot being the first 
presented, hold on the center of the shoulder, a little 
below what might be calculated as a middle line. A 
good plan told me by one of experience, is to draw 
up on the foreleg when taking aim, as it affords an 
admirable mark in determining the shoulder’s center. 
Perhaps the deer now turns, heading away from the 
hunter’s position and offering a quartering shot; a 
bullet placed anywhere in the side. or behind the 
shoulder, provided it is not high, will rake forward and 
surely prove fatal. 

Standing head on or facing the hunter, a deer’s chest 
and neck look no wider than the edge of a knife blade 
and confines the bullet to narrow limits. However, if 
hit in either of these places, excepting a mere graze, 
the deer will be bagged with the credit of an especially 
good shot as well, provided the animal stood at a 
fairly long range. 
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Undoubtedly one of the most difficult positions is 
when the deer stands head on, partly quartering. The 
point of the shoulder should be the mark, and only a 
bullseye will answer satisfactorily, for if the bullet 
strikes farther back, although mortally wounded, the 
deer will go a long distance before giving in, escape 
the hunter and cause him deep mortification. Missing 
amounts to very litthe compared with the after effects 
on a sportsman if he wounds and loses a deer, for he is 
far from what many misguided people consider him, 
namely, the essence of hard, unfeeling cruelty. 

Shooting in the woods where deer invariably are 
partly obscured by brush, trees and fallen timber en- 
tails a good deal more difficulty in placing the bullet 
in the proper spot than when in the open with nothing 
to hide the outline. Often only the head and neck will 
be seen if one comes on a deer standing behind a 
brush-pile or windfall, and should be a fairly long 
distance off in the woods, it is no easy matter to make 
a successful neck shot. Again, nothing but the quarters 
of the animal may be visible from the hunter’s position, 
and if such is the case, it is always better to wait until 
a more favorable stand is taken before firing. Even 
though the deer might be ready to run, in nearly every 
instance it is advisable to let it go rather than make a 
“botch” shot, unless it is an especially large buck, when 
the temptation could hardly be resisted. . 

Pond shooting under certain conditions is hard, while 
at other times it becomes comparatively easy, according 
to the weather, sun and wind. “Should there be a 
breeze, causing the boat to have a rocking, unsteady 
motion, it is by no means an unusual occurrence to miss 
a deer clean at fifty yards. Otherwise, on a calm day 
and even going up with the wind, there is little motion 
and the conditions are therefore far less difficult. 
Numerous have been the downfalls of unsophisticated 
hunters who considered that a bullet need only hit a 
deer to kill it, and the result of such ideas is disastrous, 
for where one animal is properly shot and killed, scores 
are miserably wounded and lost. 

A good plan to follow, when practicing at a target 
simply for the purpose of improving one’s game shoot- 
ing, is always to shoot off-hand if the distance is not 
over a hundred yards, thereby gaining steadiness and 
increased confidence. Seldom when still-hunting in 
the woods one has the opportunity of getting a rest of 


, any kind, so it is better to be independent, and then, if 


the conditions are such that an advantageous rest may 
be taken, the benefit is all the greater. As regards to 
position when shooting, all old and experienced sports- 
men advocate a natural upright posture, no humping, 
awkward crouch, but gripping either rifle or shotgun 


‘ 


firmly, especially with the left hand, which is held well 
forward on the barrels. Nowadays in the target prac- 
tice of both Army and National Guard, the left hand is 
held very close to the right, and in some cases over- 
laps it; but, wliereas, this is probably beneficial in the 
latter, in game shooting, the former undoubtedly is the 
best position and certainly the most convenient. 

Various methods of deer hunting are practiced in the 
North Woods, although within recent years many of the 
old ways have been restricted by the law, and undoubted- 
ly for the good in the case of hounding. Nevertheless it 
was exhilarating and pleasurable on a frosty autumn 
morning, when the mountains were a glory of red, ycl- 
low, and russet, to watch on some lake or pond, with 
eyes and ears strained for the first glimpse of the driven 
deer or voices of the hounds. If the mellow baying 
drew nearer, making one’s heart beat fast with expecta- 
tion, it was a thrilling sight to see a fine buck break from 
the woods bordering the shore and plunge into the water. 

The chase that followed was the sport in which the 
pleasure lay, for when it came to the shooting, unless the 
spastsman allowed the animal to reach shore, taking a 
hard shot just before it disappeared from sight, there 
was little sport about the thing. In fact, it always 
seemed an unsatisfactory way of bagging a deer; and 
then the many instances of butchery ensuing from the 
practice was sufficient to turn many sportsmen against it. 

Jacking was practically done away with when the open 
season was changed to September 1, but as much of the 
enjoyment lay in the: fascination of floating on a wilder- 
ness lake with the dark, silent woods surrounding, and 
everything shrouded in the wonder- 
ful mystery of night, the same 
pleasure may be partaken of nowa- 
days in July and August, armed 
only, however, with a jack-light. 

In certain localities deer are 
hunted by stationing the sportsman 
on a runway, while another man or 
guide takes a circle through the 
woods in the vicinity, starting up 
a deer that perhaps may give the 
hunter a shot if it happens to go 
his way. But undoubtedly a large 
element of danger attaches to this 
method, and probably a number of 
fatal accidents have occurred from 
its practice. 

Pond shooting is most enjoyable. 
but of course there is not much 
chance of killing deer in this man- 
ner by September. However, dur- 
ing the early part of the month, 
if one watches faithfully on some 
favorable lake or pond, he may 
pick up a small buck or a well-con- 
ditioned doe. It is a curious thing 
that but seldom or never are really 
large deer killed in this way, and it 
only goes to show how well big 
bucks can look after themselves. 
Sometimes during August it is not 
unusual to come on one feeding or 
swimming along the shore, but such 
an occurrence at a later period 
would be quite remarkable. Once 
while fishing on a secluded lake 
bordered by unbroken forest, we 
happened to round a point that hid 
a picturesque little bay from view, 
and here a pleasant sight met our 
4 eyes. Standing on a high grassy 
bank shelving up to the woods from a narrow 
sand beach, was a handsome buck with head erect 
directly facing our position. His horns curved in 
symmetrical lines against the dark trees, and his 
broad, deep chest proved that he was an old- 
timer. But a short distance from him, knee-deep in 
the water, stood a sleek doe, broadside, her ears poked 
inquiringly forward as she looked at the buck, evidently 
having noticed his startled attitude. This was one of 
the few occasions that we chanced to surprise a large 
deer on a pond or lake in the daytime. As a general rule 
it is a hard matter to paddle up to deer on a sheet of 
water if they are at all wild or on the outlook for boats, 
and even with the conditions perfect, an approach of 
under a hundred yards becomes a difficult proposition ; 
and the ensuing shot, if taken, is not by any means an 
easy one. However, there is some advantage in the fact 
that the outline of the animal usually can be seen clearly, 
unless it happens to stand behind a log or alder bushes 
or in the long grass of a marsh. 

Peep sights are advantageous in the open or on a pond, 
but they become practically useless in the woods, on ac- 
count of the various lights and shadows. Here, as in 
the practice of shooting offhand at a target, it is perhaps 
best to use open sights, purely from the same point of 
view, in that it makes one more confident and inde- 
pendent. The average rifle, however, generally does not 
have peep sights, and this is meant only to include three- 
barreled and others so equipped. 

To spend the day watching on some woodland lake is 
very pleasant, especially should it culminate in bagging a 
good deer; and to illustrate better such an outing, per- 
haps it would be worth while to give a short account of 
a successful incident. 

The weather should at least be clear in order to thor- 
oughly enjoy hunting after this method; and in fact if 
it is cold, cloudy or wet, the chances of obtaining a shot 
are reduced more than ever; whereas sunshine and 
warmth are decidedly favorable. Supposing .that the 
pond is surrounded by wild picturesque scenery with no 
sign of civilization to mar its seclusion and quietude, 
and also that deer are not few nor far between in the 
vicinity, we find this mellow September morning two 
hunters stationed on the watch point projecting from 
the shore about half-way down the pond. It commands 
a good view of nearly all the little bays and stretches of 
yellow marsh grass bordering the edge of the woods; 
the still reflections broken here and there by a light 
breath of wind, or by a widening circle where a second 
before a plump trout leaped out to seize a tempting fly. 
One of the hunters, with field-glass at hand, is keeping 
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a sharp lookout, scanning the shores. with his field-glass 
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and with his own keen sight, while the other perhaps en- 
joys a siesta as he sits in the sweet scented huckleberry 
bushes that grow over the point. , 

What pleasant meditations can be indulged in on such 
occasions, with the atmosphere of peaceful solitude act- 
ing like a restful balm to the mind and the worries of the 
outside world dispelled. From the timbered hill across 
the pond comes the wild scream of a hawk, and blue- 
jays call shrilly to one another in reply; a squirrel rattles 
noisily up the small pitch pine standing near-by; and 
now suddenly the watcher on the rocks leaves his posi- 
tion quietly, while the eyes of his companion fix them- 
selves on a moving red spot which has appeared on a 
strip of marsh half a mile or so away. 

Gently the guide boat is slipped out, and-one of the 
men seats himself in the bow facing ahead, stepping 
carefully on the soft bed of hemlock boughs covering the 
bottom, for even at a long distance deer that are wild 
will, with their acute hearing, detect any strange noise 
and disappear before one is fairly started out after them. 

Silently the boat moves up the pond; but in a few 
minutes glasses are brought to bear on the object, and 
after a moment’s scrutiny they turn back, for a closer 
view reveals a thin, mule-eared old doe. 

At noon the hunters go a short distance back in the 
woods and unload their pack basket of frying-pan, cof- 
fee-pot, and perhaps a fresh venison steak, building a 
small fire, over which the latter is soon sending up an 
appetizing aroma that greets their nostrils most fra- 
grantly. Every now and then one of the two walks out 
to the pond and takes a good survey of the shore, in 
order that no deer may give them the slip while they are 
feeding the inner man. Thus after the relish of an out- 
dcor repast and a taste of camp-fire, they return tg the 
watch ground, hoping for better success during the 
afternoon. 

Not until the sun is lowering in the west, and cool 
shadows are reflecting in the water, is anything seen. 
Then up the lake, where the last brilliant rays strike on 
the shore, bringing out every line and detail with clear 
distinctness, they perceive a deer partly hidden behind a 
fallen tree. For the fourth time the boat is pushed 
silently out, and with the powerful glare of the sun in 
their favor, they glide quickly toward the red object 
walking slowly along in the water. As they draw nearer 
it proves to be a gocd sized deer, and a still closer in- 
specticn shows a pair of horns surmounting the head. 
At intervals the buck Icoks up uneasily, for undoubtedly 
he is a wild chap, as shown by a certain nervous, proud 
manner; but his keen nose fails to detect anything un- 
usual, and the light of the sun hides the oncoming boat. 
Seventy five yards or so off the hunter in the bow holds 
up his hand, and at the same instant as the cther stops 
pedcling, the buck throws back his head with 1 start, for 
now he can discern a blurred, dark object m« ving toward 
him in the path of sunshine. But the peep sight 1s on his 
shoulder before he can change his broadside position, and 
at the report he gives a springing bound into the air, 
whirls, and dashes into the wocds. Both men listen in- 
t.ntly to the sound of cracking bushes, fcllowed by abso- 
lite silence, and then one whispers, “He’s down,” the 
other nedding in pleased assent, nevertheless knowing 
well that a deer in the hard is worth two in the bush. 
P-.Ling ashore at the spct where the buck disappeared, 
they find the trail and follow it with great caution. But 
there is no need of a second shot. Here he lies behind 
a moss-covered log, stone dead, a bullet hole through 
the center of his shoulder. This is a pleasant moment, 
and although the deer is not a 200-pounder, he is a fat, 
handsome three-year-cld, with slim velvet horns; and the 
clean shet the hunter has made perhaps warms his heart 
most of all. 


In a certain region of the Adirondacks with wisich | 
am familiar, there existed a large clearing of eighty 
acres or more, surrounded on every side by th.ck w ods, 
and not within the immediate vicinity of any henen 
habitation. A good part of it was covered by climps and 
thickets of birch, poplir, and beach saplings of forty 
years’ growth, while some open stretches were wnccr a 
meagre cultivation, usually planted with cats cr bck 
wheat, for long since had the last blackened stunps 
crumbled away. It was an ideal hunting ground fc 
both still-hunting or watching, as there were q:1intities 
of feed suited to a deer’s palate, and after a favorab'e 
winter a number of animals were always to be fownd in 
and around it.. Undoubtedly there are cleines alike to 
this one in various parts of the Nor. Wocds cffering 
the same conditions, and where by careful hunting cne 
would obtain just as good results. 

On the south side of the cleared land mentioncd, a 
strip of saplings separated a large ficid. borderin» on the 
woods, from the main clearing, and also a smaller cne 
adjoining the former, both being invisible frem each 
other. When the long, gray shadows hic conneresd 
to fall, and the glow of the western sky wis growing 
fainter, a big buck was liable to step fcrih from the dar‘ 
seclusion of the woods, where he had prob»bly been 
quietly lurking for an hour or more, and cause the 
watcher in the distant blind to grip his rifle ard get 
under control a momentary attack of beck fever. The 
gray outlines of a deer’s body melting into the equally 
neutral color of the earth, makes him practically invisible 
at a hundred yards if it is twilight or early morning, and 
therefore at half this distance to place the bullet in a kill- 
ing spot is far from easy. As the forward sight is 
chalked, in order that it will show more clearly, the 
chance of shooting high is increased, unless the rifle 
shoots a little low, as it should under such conditions, 
for even an old hand becomes liable to graze or break a 
deer’s back in a poor light. There are times when one of 
these large bucks will take a notion to come out early in 
the afternoon, and still more often, as every hunter 
knows, they will not show themselves at all, only those 
deep, heifer-like tracks one runs across sometimes, betray 
the owner’s presence. 

Still-hunting on old log roads, trails or carries are the 
only ways this mode of hunting can be pursued success- 
fully during the earlier part of the season. In November 
it is a different consideration when a soft snow muffles 
any sound and one can travel through the woods very 
silently; but before this, to hunt quietly where a twig 
cracks at each step, logs have to be clambered over, 
one has really more to do watching his feet than keeping 


a sharp look out ‘for deer. Perhaps on a stormy or rainy 
day by good luck a deer might be come upon unawares, 
but the chances are very slight of ever doing so. On the 
other*hand, where a comparatively open path or road is 
hunted, especially if after a shower, and also if a wind is 
blowing, one becomes pretty sure ‘of seeing deer with 
careful hunting. 

Even on a bright, quiet afternoon, and toward sun- 
down, considering that deer are plentiful in the neighbor- 
hood, the hunter may obtain a shot and be well re- 
warded should he do so, as the conditions require an 
extra amount of caution. Moccasins, with or without 
rubbers, are a good all-around outfit for the feet, and one 
vot used to the former putting on the latter over them 
makes walking much less tiresome. The woods almost 
everywhere are cut up with log roads, tote roads, trails 
and carries, so it is therefore the best plan to confine 
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still-hunting to such places and not try the unbroken 
forest, provided any measure of success is anticipated. 

Seeing deer in the woods, unless they chance to stan 
out in plain view, is something that must be cultivated 
and taught by experience. Often only an ear, leg, horn, 
or small portion of the body will be visible, and it is for' 
such objects the eye must search. ‘The keen sight of 
some of the natives in this region is remarkable, as is 
their ability to follow up a wounded deer. A trail that 
will be almost invisible to many unless they stoop and 
examine the ground closely, moving very slowly, one of 
these men will follow at a rapid walk. 

This method of hunting is undoubtedly one of the 
most pleasant, and when autumn frosts have colored the 
leaves in rich, varied hues, the woods, if anything, be- 
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come a more constant source of delight. With those 
sweet, nut-like odors of fall in one’s nostrils, and the 
fact that each cautious step may bring a deer in sight, 
adds a sensation of anticipation and free enjoyment ex- 
perienced by all followers of the game trail. 
Nevertheless, every mode of hunting, barring pot- 
hunters’ ways and wiles, has its own intrinsic merits and 
pleasures, so it is somewhat amusing to read in recent 
able works on these topics the harsh criticism all 
methods of shooting receive, except those suited to the 
author’s personal taste. It is very well for the expert 
still-hunter, who has had both time and opportunity to 
learn and study the rudiments of that art, to hold up his 
hands in horror at the thought of killing a deer by any 
simpler means, such as shocting in a clearing or watching 
a runway, but what difference does it make to the deer, 
provided he is properly shot and killed? Certainly to 
lace the muzzle of a rifle practically against the animal’s 
dy, as was often the case in hounding or crusting, now 
prohibited by pune always shunned by sportsmen, 
as any brutality will ever be detested; but to condemn 


other methods of hunting except following a deer by 
stealth, is without reason or foundation. 

Nowadays, as the limits on all kinds of game shooting 
draw narrower, one appreciates and enjoys more every 
bit of fur or feather brought to bag, and to him who 
cares especially for deer hunting, the staunch old Adir- 
ondacks, striving bravely to cling to their wild, virgin 
solitude, proves a near-by source of unfailing pleasure, 
offering woodland areas where one of America’s noblest 
game animals still lingers. PAULINA BRANDRETH. 








Duck Shooting in Australia. 


Our party consisted of three old hands in one trap 
and three young larrikins in the other. We left Outram 
at 9 o’clock on I‘riday morning. The weather was 
somewhat threatening, but it kept fine all the way up to 
the Sutton, where we camped. A rabbiter had a queer 
little tent here, made up in a corner of the old hut at the 
Sutton. I had rather a long yarn with him. He was 
evidently an educated man. e seemed to have had a 
university education, and had traveled in different parts 
of the world. His father had been an officer in India; it 
was quite a treat to speak to-a man who took such an 
intelligent interest in things in general. It was queer 
to see the high class of books he read, stuffed away ina 
little tent affair, covered over with sacks. A good many 
people would call it a dog’s hole. One had to crawl 
into it. 

We started off next morning in good time, the gentle- 
manly rabbiter helping us to pack. The roads were in 
better order than at any time I have ever seen them, 
especially up to Deep Stream. On the mountain itself 
there was a strong cold wind blowing, with misty sleet, 
which made things exceedingly unpleasant. Half-way 
over the mountain the party in the other trap were 
somewhat unfortunate in breaking one of their swingle- 
trees. We had to make a rough one out of a pice of 
firewood we were carrying, fastening this in the center 
with some fencing wire, and attaching the traces at the 
ends in the best way we could. I say we, my part of 
it was to hold the reins till they got the job done. How- 
ever, we pushed on, and got down into the Upper 
Taieri Flat about half past twelve, and forded the river 
above the big lagoon a little later. We camped by the 
rocks just this side of the Green Swamp, our party 
putting the horses on one side of the fence and the 
other party putting theirs on the other side, hoping 
thus to keep the horses from straying. Nearly all of 
the party, after having lunch, went up to the flat to dig 
mimis, while I stayed back to put up the small tent. 
There were any number of ducks flying about, a good 
few geese and an cnormous quantity of swans. We 
were in a good part (in fact, the best) of the flat. There 
was any amount of water in the lagoon, and being first 
in this place, there was a lagoon for each member of 
the party (six in all). We had high hopes for the 
morning. During tle evening it was somewhat un- 
pleasant to notice that the lagoon that runs up from the 
river between the fence and the rocks was rising rather 
rapidly to our camp. 

Next morning, about half-past two, the old’ hand of 
the party became restless, and started talking away 
like a Chinaman, although neither of the other two 
gave him any encouragement, as they were both en- 
joying a pretty good sleep. However, his continued 
efforts in the Chinaman direction had their effect at 
last, and one_of the party became more wakeful. All 
hands were turned out about half-past four, although 
there was no possibility of doing any shooting for two 
hours. However, after having a hasty breakfast, we 
were all dragged through the swamp, those without 
gum boots or fishing trousers having a bad time of it. 
as there was a heavy frost on. Owing to the lagoon 
and the Deep Creek being somewhat higher than we 
expected, it took us a good deal longer than we thought 
it would to reach our mimis. I trudged on in the dark 
behind one who I thought was the “old hand.” After 
following him abort half a mile, I heard him give a sat- 
ished grunt, and put down his trappings by his mimi; 
then I knew I had been following the wrong man, and 
had to find my way back. By the time I had the canvas 
decoys blown up and attached by cords on a good long 
line the day was breaking. and the ducks were begin- 
ning to come in. The “old hand’ soon began to make 
good practice, bringing down right and left in first-class 
style in no time, and before long we had the start of a 
good bag, though I was shooting poorly. However, 
things slacked off somewhat dur:ng the day, and al- 
though there seemed to be such an enormous quantity 
of ducks during the eve of the first, it turned out on the 
whole to be rather a poor day. I had the good fortune 
to bring down three geese the first morning, the “old 
hand” getting one, the other members of the party on 
that day got none. Swans there were in plenty; in fact, 
never more so; but we did not bother with them at all. 
Ducks of all sorts were coming in—paradise, grays, 
spoonbills and teal—there was plenty of variety. Un- 
fortunately, the water kept on rising, and during that 
day it rose about 9 inches, the wood decoys and the 
natural ones having to be shifted every now and then. 
There was a cold, bitter wind, and occasionally sleeting 
showers coming down all day, and we were all glad to 
leave our mimis much earlier than we would have done 
if the day had been finer. Counting up the scores that 
night, the blacksmith had made a good bag by himself 
on the top of the lagoon (about forty-four), the old 
hand about twenty-two and myself fourteen. The others, 
having no decoys, had not done nearly so wells-about 
twenty between the three of them. 

Next day the water was still rising, being about 3 
feet off our tent door. We shifted some of the goods 
out of our tent, but as we thought the water would go 
down now, we did not bother to shift the tent, there 
being little time so early in the morning. The ducks 
were flying even better than the first day, although we 
did not do quite so well. Total for three men, 107 
ducks for two days. When we got back to camp we 
found that the water had come right up into our tent. 
We had to shift it on to higher ground among the 
tussocks, nearly all the cut tussocks and the tent being 
wet: the bedding being at the head of the tent was 
luckily for us, dry. We now thought it was time to 
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see what the river was like, as regards the Ford. The 
lagoon that we had come over by the rocks to our camp, 
was now tvo high to cross, even in gum boots. Artie 
went down to the crossing, but could see no signs of . 
the gravel slopes that lead down to the river proper. 
They were all covered with water, and the water was 
still rising. It was obvious we could not get out of the 
flat for a day or two, unless we went out in another 
direction. The following day, two or three had a try 
at the shooting, but the ducks were now pretty well 
driven out of the flat. The “old hand” and I started 
for the top of the flat, where Mr. C. D. Smith was 
camping. The “old hand” took a try in the Black 
Gorge leading to the north, while I went over to Mr. 
Smith’s camp, which was situated near the mouth of the 
Gorge, which comes from a more southerly direction, 
down which the Deep Creek flows, all mudcy, owing to 
the sluicing done in the claim much higher up. Mr. 
Smith told us that we could get out at the head of the 
flat on the Blackball road, and that it was twelve miles 
by this road to Linburn station, and that we could get 
to Kokonga in time for those who wished to catch the 
train. We started about 9 A. M.; however, he must 
have under-estimated the distance, for we never got 
there till hours after the ‘train had left, and it was 
7 o'clock before we reached Hyde. From where we 
had camped, along the Blackball road, and through 
Patearoa, was too big a drive for the horses in one day. 
Two of us came in by the train, and the rest went on to 
Middlemarch, intending to stop there for that night. 
Altogether, except for the cold wind and the flood, it 
was a most enjoyable trip, and the drive through Pate- 
aroa was especially enjoyable, the weather being simply 
veriect. 

When I took back instructions as to how to get out 
of the flat, via Linburn, our party seemed quite hope- 
ful,but they talked on me a good deal as to the estimate 
of the time it would take to reach Hyde. We did not 
start at 7 o’clock, as advised, but we got away at half- 
past nine. We found we could not get out of the flat, 
(being so heavily loaded as we were), at anything above 
a walking pace. For myself, I enjoyed the drive im- 
mensely; it was such a perfect day. When we got to 
the river at Patearoa, they looked very doubtful at it, 
and I had to wade across it in my fishing trousers, be- 
fore they would tackle it. I found when I got about the 
middle of the river, that I had all I wanted, and in fact, 
ii I had not had a strong staff, I would not have man- 
aged it. Even then, they did not feel very confident 
about it, for they loosed one of the horses from the trap 
and tried it that way first. I then saw that it is a simp- 
ler matter for a man to cross a river on horseback. 
The horse has a tremendous weight above the water, 
while a man by the time he is up to the waist, has very 
little weight to put against the stream. Then too, the 
horse’s legs are comparatively thin, while a man with 
waders on, creates a good deal of disturbance in the 
water. 

As regards the size of shot. I had most success with 
No. 5. I had No. § in the right barrel, and No. 4 in the 
leit. I got my geese each time with the right barrel, 
but failed to score with the left. 

There were two or three little things in regard to the 
camping-out that struck me. The first is that instead 
of having the tucker box lid (the tucker box is a great 
institution) to open in the ordinary manner on the top, 
in such a way that you cannot get into it, on account of 
the blankets, etc., being packed on top of it, the idea is 
to have the lid to open backwards and downwards, 
(baker’s cart style), having two or three shelves in it. 
‘This is very convenient when camping on the roadside. 
When you put up your tent, this box can be lifted down, 
and set inside the tent, and the lid lying on the bottom 
of the floor, makes a fairly handy table. Of course, the 
idea could be extended by setting up the box about 
eighteen inches above the ground, and have the lid rest 
on another two legs, the space underneath the box could 
be utilized for keeping the fire-wood dry, and so on. 

Another notion was to take up some large bags of 
cheese cloth. The game can be laid out in these singly 
on the ground, in a shady spot, and there is not the 
slightest fear of flies bothering them. Another notion 
was to lay out about fifteen yards of calico at night, so as to 
catch all the frost there is; then when coming away, to 
wrap up your game in this, two by two. I found my 
tent fly, which I folded early in the morning, was still 
frozen together after traveling a day and a half, and by 
all appearances will keep so for a week. This would 
help the game while traveling. 

Another thing I noticed, that instead of cutting the 
bread with a knife with jam on it, or with tinned fish, 
or perhaps flavoring it with candle grease occasionally 
(as is often done by those who seem to think that 
“camping it” is “hogging it”), a good idea is to have 
a quantity of the bread made into sandwiches, and put 
in a tin box, like biscuits. This keeps things nice and 
clean. 

Re the tent. The one I took was a 6 by 8 (calico), 
and although it seemed to me quite big enough, the 
others were grumbling that it was on the small side. 
It is fitted ‘up. with rings sewn all around the lower edge, 
and can thus be pegged down tightly to the ground. It 
not only helps to keep the tent steadier in wind, but 
also prevents draughts coming in round the edge. 
There is a fly for it, so one need have no fear of the wet 
coming in, and there is a square fly that one could use 
on an extra ridge pole, and upright in front of the tent, 
either for hanging game in, or for keeping the tucker 
box and having lunch, without disturbing the bedding. 

Next to the tucker box in our estimation, comes the 
fire box. This is an ordinary oil drum, with an open- 
ing at bottom and cross wires to stand the billy on; as 
the billy can be boiled with a tenth of the fuel, it will 
be seen that this is a big item, when on a trip in a tree- 
less region like Central Otago. The oil-drum is wired 
on to the axle of trap when traveling. Don’t forget a 
bottle of kerosene, to kindle the fire on a wet morning 
in a swamp almost discourages the oldest hand. 


Artaur McCartay. 
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Southern Shooting. 


Hore, Mecxiensure, Chase City, Va. Sept. 22—Here 
I am, over in Virgnia, and a little out of my North 
Carolina beat, but yet very much at home among these 
dear Virginians, who, by the way, are very largely 
North Carolinians. This bit of a letter is to be a sor 
of chat about sporting matters in the two States, and I 
am sure will interest not a few Forest AND STREAM 
readers. 

First of all, about the partridges in North Carolina. 
The “crop” is a very large one, and there is a surpris- 
ing number of double broods. June was very dry and 
simply perfect for the first brood, and these birds are 
big fellows, while the youngsters, locally known as 
“squealers,” are tiny as yet. The shooting season does 
not begin in most of the counties until Nov. 1, and 
when it comes it will find some of the late broods not 
fully grown. More peas have been planted this year 
than ever before, and the farmers are very generous 
toward the birds in not gathering the peas too closely. 
I make bold to say that this cornfield pea is the best 
food for partridges on earth. They relish it, they thrive 


upon it, and I really believe it increases the size of the . 


birds. It is planted after the wheat is cut, and thus 
gives a double crop to the farmer. 

The Audubon law has been very closely enforced in 
North Carolina, this year, and certainly Secretary Gil- 
bert Pearson has every reason to felicitate himself upon 
the character and earnestness of the work. From the 
sea to the mountains the good news comes of what the 
enforcement of the law has done. The shore birds are 
breeding again, and Chief Game Warden John W. 
Upchurch, who has a wide territory under his super- 
vision, tells me that the “rookeries” of the tern and 
other birds on the beaches are again becoming some- 
what populous. The arrest of the men who hunt ducks 
by night on the North Carolina sounds has contributed 
a great deal to break up the abominable practice of 
“fire-lighting,” which at one time threatened. to driye 
away or destroy the ducks, brant and geese. The fact 
is that a lot of the people who went into this fire-light- 
ing business were very desperate fellows, and it fe- 
quired stern treatment to put an end to their work. 

The Audubon Society has had some amusing exper- 


iences in the matter of making arrests. The very fun-. 


niest of all these was the case of a negro who in August 
captured and killed a mother ‘possum and her six 
youngsters, cooked the whole lot, and had just fin- 
ished eating them when the warden swooped down 
upon him. It cost him a pretty penny to get out of 
the scrape, and if he had. notsput up the money he 
would have been sent to‘ the* s for a term of ser- 
vice. The season for ’possuiis. does not open until 
Nov. 1. se se 

As to the killing of partridges, the negroes and pot- 
hunters and a few countrymen have given most of the 
trouble in the matter of enforcing the law, which some 
of them seem to think infringed upon their rights; but 
it can truly be said that sentiment in favor of the par- 
tridge has developed more largely in the past two years 
among the North Carolina farmers than ever before. 
Virginians here tell me they think the birds are better 
cared for in North Carolina than they are here. 

There is to be an extension of club shooting on the 
North Carolina sounds, and at least four new clubs, 
composed of Northern people, will build club houses 
in that section. - Another thing which is of interest to 
sportsmen is the lease for a long term of years of the 
Atlantic & N. C. Railway by R. S. Howland, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Asheville, N. C. He tells me he in- 
cends to develop Morehead City and Beaufort, two 
coast towns, a couple of miles apart, as winter resorts. 
Beyond any question, there are no finer places on the 
Atlantic coast between Florida and the north for win- 
ter fishing, and I do not know of any places where the 
summer and autumn fishing, particularly for Spanish 
mackerel and bluefish, is finer. The stretch of salt- 
water sounds is vast, the country is threaded with 
rivers with broad estuaries, and with deep creeks, with 
fresh-water lakes here and there, and in fact, the whole 
region is a hunters’ paradise. Newbern will also be 
made an important center for sportsmen who enjoy 
the charming winter climate of eastern North Caro- 
line, which has just enough coolness in it to give it 
zest. My prediction is that this development is going 
to interest many sportsmen in the North. 

It will be remembered that the writer was at Pine- 
hurst in March and told of Mr. Tufts’ extensive ex- 
periment in breeding partridges there. The news is 
that the birds have done very well indeed, among 
them being almost three thousand which were brought 
in from Kansas. These Kansas birds are considerably 
darker than the North Carolina partridges, as has al- 
ready been mentioned. 

The number of Northern men who have kennels and 
shooting preserves in North Carolina is increasing all 
the time. Some of these people get control of shoot- 
ing privileges on private lands around their places, by 
paying taxes on such lands. Some persons tell me that 
this is not the best plan, but insist that the best way 
is to let the guides arrange the matter, unless one can 
lease all the territory for a radius of miles, not miss- 
ing any farms; their argument being that if any farmers 
are skipped they become very sour toward sportsmen, 
saying that the tax is not paid on their land, but is paid 
on their neighbors’, and that they do not care for any- 
body to come upon their places. While the law in 
North Carolina in most counties makes it a trespass 
to hunt upon the lands of another without permission, 
yet farmers in the majority of cases are courteous 
about the matter. Of course, there are some gruff 
ones, and I know some who will not allow even their 
own neighbors to hunt on their lands. Such men are 
naturally execrated by their neighbors who are sports- 
men. 

The fox hunting is going to be good this season. In 
North Carolina foxes are found all the way from the 
coast to ‘the mountains, and very nearly all are gray, 
the red fox being really a rarity. Over here in Vir- 
ginia the red foxes are as plentiful as or perhaps more 
so, than the gray ones. Old hunters tell me that 
there #s more real sport in chasing a gray fox than a 


‘ 


red, for the reason that the gray is apt to take a more 
tortuous course in his run, ‘while the red, perhaps more 
daring or more confident of his powers, will steer a 
very straight course for many miles. 

Over-here at Chase City, Col. W. T. Hughes at the 
Hotel Mecklenburg has just installed a notably good 
pack of hounds, and to these will be added some from 
North Carolina. For example, Sidney Cooper is going 
to bring over his pack from Henderson, N. C. I was 
very much impressed by what a hunter said about the 
deer in this section. His remark was that he wished 
every deer was dead; that they interfered so much 
with the dogs in the chase of the foxes. It was quite 
a disparaging remark to make about such noble game 
as the deer, but it must be remembered that this man 
is a fox hunter and nothing else. It seems singular 
that deer should be so numerous in this rather thickly 
settled section of Virginia, but such is the case. The 
country is very fine for hunting either deer or foxes, 
with just enough roll to it to give zest to the chase. 
The fact is that here, as in North Carolina, you get 
the actual fox, and don’t have to bother with dragging 
a dummy and then chasing nothing. The Virginians 
are like North Carolinians—they want the real thing 
when they go after it, and they smile at a lot of the 
sporting news which they read. 

Cover is good in this section for partridges, and I 
find a good supply of the vetch, known as the partridge 
pea, of which they are so fond. This place is but a lit- 
tle ways from North Carolina and roads radiate in 
every direction. It is to be made quite a winter resort 
for sportsmen. There really is no reason why as good 
sport of a dozen kinds should not be had in both 
States’ There is a club on the Roanoke River near 
here, where two thousand partridges, brought over the 
berder from North Carolina, were turned loose last 
spring. This was really in violation of the North Caro- 
lina law. I asked how it was managed, and was told 
the birds were caught in traps and nets in North Caro- 
lina and brought in wagons to the grounds of the club, 
and there turned loose. 

Good shots among the country people are increas- 
ing in number all the while, and some of the best city 
sportsmen are put to it to hold up their end when they 
go out in the fields with not a few of their country 
friends. “Good guns and ammunition are responsible 
for a great deal of this, and the farmer who ten years 
ago never thought of shooting on the wing, is now 
able to make a fine record, to have birds on his table and 
often to sell not a few. The partridge is always salable, 


and the demand for these birds North is simply aston- 


ishing. If you go in a restaurant in this part of the 
country a partridge on toast will cost you just a quar- 
ter of a dollar, and he is cooked just right, too. What 
would he cost up North? The hotels and swell clubs 
there are clamorous for birds, so as to get them in cold 
storage, and they encourage pot-hunting and all that 
sort of thing, through local men, wherever they can. 
A gentleman from Hillsboro, N. C., tells me that the 
law is evaded there as to shipment of partridges in a 
rather curious way. He says the birds are handed 
to employes of the railway and carried by the latter to 
the State line, and then turned over to somebody. 
Birds may be sent out of Virginia in the same way, but 
it is very certain that the shipment has been im 
mensely curtailed in both States by the Audubon law. 
The express companies declare that no birds are going 
out with their knowlede, and they submit gladly to the 
inspection of all packages by wardens. In North Caro- 
lina there will be many new game wardens this autumn. 
and they will have their hands full, no doubt, to keep 
people from evading the law. 

A little later in the year I expect to go in the “sound 
country” of North Carolina and to send to Forest 
AND STREAM some news notes from that watery world. 

The reports which will come in this fall of the suc- 
cess of the breeding of pheasants will be awaited with 
interest. They have been turned loose in some local- 
ities, but it is very hard to induce a lot of people to 
join in preserving them. Negroes, who are born pot- 
hunters, and who will usually shoot anything that runs 
cr flies, are especially troublesome in all these matters. 
They have an utter contempt for game laws of all kinds. 
There are very few negroes in the country who do not 
own One dog, a half-starved cur or mongrel of some 
kind, as a general thing. These dogs range far and 
near, and the number of partridge eggs they consume 
is certainly large. Not many people have taken this 
matter into consideration; but it is a fact, nevertheless, 
and one to be reckoned with. One thing must be said 
however, and that is that the number of negroes in the 
country is diminishing quite rapidly. They are going 
to towns or saw mills, and thousands of them are drift- 
ing north, never to return in all probability. It must 
not be thought that there are not any white pot-hunt- 
ers, for there are such, all of course being sneaks, wh- 
kill birds on the sly in any sort of way, and dispose of 
them in the same manner. 

I have been much interested in reading in Forest 
AND STREAM about the “barking” of_squirrels. I have 
seen several men do this with the old-fashioned long 
barreled rifles. I have seen both fox and gray squir- 
rels killed in this way, and the skin uncut. At the 
crack of the rifle if the bullet-entered the upper edge 
of the limb, just under the neck or head, they popped 
up in the air and then fell to the ground, stone dead. 
I have skinned and examined some of these squirrels, 
and found that the flesh was bloodshot just at the point 
where the bullet passed underneath. I have seen squir- 
rels thus shot by a man sixty-two years old, some being 
on the very highest pines and oaks” He did not think 
it unusual, and said his father “shot close up to seventy 


years.” Frzep A. Oxps. 


The Danvis Stories. 


Wymore, Kansas.—One of the family circle said th 
other day: “I like the Danvis stories better nicer 
Uncle Lisher and Aunt Jerushy, Sam and Hulda, Joseph 
and Antwine, and even Granther Hill and old Drive, are 
all still alive. en but poor Peltier; and I expect Sam 
is cutting up his corn getting ready to down to 
the East Slang after ducks now.” A. D. Games, 
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From Ducks to Polish Girls. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

When my copy of the paper came to-day, I looked to 
see whether it had been finally determined yet whether 
the ducks can smell or not. I think they can; if they 
cannot, there is nothing the matter with their sight. They 
can see all right, as witness the care they take in keeping 
away from our blinds. There is one bird that I cannot 
be convinced can smell—the wild turkey. I have crawled 
up almost on top of him when he was feeding, with the 
wind blowing right from me to him. I had learned 
enough to keep out of his sight; there was no danger of 
his smelling me. I would not crawl up on a duck that 
way, though, and would not try to do it. 

Often, when helping to build a blind for the benefit 
of the ducks, I think of one I helped to build away back 
in the sixties, down in Virginia, and I have to laugh 
at it. The blind was meant to conceal a battery of 6- 
inch guns for the benefit of the Confederates, not ducks. 
In theory the Confederates were supposed to march up 
a road and run on top of this blind, then fall over it. In 
practice they did nothing of the kind, but halting their 
own battery a mile away, began to throw shells at us. 
They threw them too high, and while they were getting 
the range, we got our battery out of that, then put it 
where it should have been put in the first place. This 
was Easton’s battery of the regular artillery. He had 
lost the most of his men in the fighting before Richmond, 
and we volunteer infantry took his battery to see if we 
could work it. We could, and kept it in action all day at 
the battle of Malvern Hill, refusing to be relieved when 
the other batteries were. We kept a six-mule team busy 
all day hauling up ammunition for us, and when the fuss 
was all over, General Fitz John Porter sent his staff offi- 
cer to compliment us. “Tell the General,” our lieutenant 
(a regular himself) told him, “that this battery has been 
kept in action to-day by a lot of volunteers.” 

“Well, they had no business being in the volunteers,” 
the staff officer replied. Then turning to us, he said: 
“You men should go to the regulars.” More than one 
of us took his advice and afterward went to the regulars. 

I got a letter a few days ago from a man who had lately 
been on an outing with two small boys, his son and 


nephew. While in camp the boys went after berries and 
found poison ivy—or what we call poison ivy—the 
botanists tell us that it is not an ivy at all. He had a 
terrible time getting his boys to a doctor. He did not 
need any doctor had he known, as he does now, that he 
had at least one antidote right in camp. Bathing the 
poisoned place in a strong solution of salt and water 
would have stopped all smarting right away. The cure 
would come later. Or bicarbonate of soda used instead 
of salt would have done still better. I have 
used the bicarbonate of soda dry, and have found 
it to work all right. Another one is what we 
call the lobelia (I do not know its botanical name; we 
boys used to call it wild tobacco, for the leaves when 
chewed have a slight taste of tobacco). The leaves are 
boiled and the poisoned place bathed in the water. Plan- 
tain leaves, which may be found almost anywhere, are 
another cure. Bruise the leaves, then bind them on. 

Some persons seem to be immune to ivy poison. It has 
never hurt me, and I destroy it wherever I find it. I use 
care when doing it, taking the least possible risk; but I 
have had men tell me that the ivy would poison them 
if they only passed where it grew and did not touch it. 
That, I think, is a notion, though. The poison is in a 
gum on the outside of the leaf. It must touch the skin 
to poison it. 


Another weed I never fail to destroy when I find it 
growing, unless there is too much of it, is what farmers 
call jimson weed. Jamestown weed, or stronium, is its 
proper name. A small green pear-shaped fruit grows on 
it in the late summer. Two of these, if eaten, will kill 
a child as surely as a dose of arsenic would. Very few 
of our boys would try to eat them; the children of for- 
eigners often do. I know of several cases where this 
pear has killed Polish children; and in one case I took 
some of these pears from two small boys just in time to 
prevent their killing themselves with them. 

Children try to eat curious things at times. Last 
summer I found a party of half-grown Polish girls in 
among some sumach bushes, trying to eat the hard, brown 
berries that grow on them. I told the girls that these 
were poison. I know, of course, that they contain nothing 
except tannin, but they were never meant to be eaten. 

Casta BLANCO. 


JUVE 


Ducks on Currituck Sound. 


Currituck, Sept. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Just as last year at this time, blue-winged teal are here 
in countless thousands. With the exception of last 
season, we have never seen anything like it before, and 
we old hunters do not understand it. I remember once, 
on August 9, 1870, shooting ten blve-wings and sixteen 
sprigs; but since that time until last season, the blue- 
wings seemed to be scarce. Unfortunately, our season to 
shdot over decoys does not open until November 1, and 
the blue-wings all leave about October 15. We do not 
see them in the spring. 

Sprigs and black ducks began to arrive this season 
on August 20, ten days sooner than last season. There 
are also thousands of them here, which is unusual. Our 
yellow-leg shooting has been the best we have had in 
many years, and they are still abundant. 1 was out three 
days last week, and bagged 135, 122 and 70 respectively. 

Strange to say, I have not seen a golden plover this 
season, and there are very few black-breasts, while last 
season 1 shot large numbers of them—more than in 
many years before. 

Those who expect to visit Currituck for duck shoot- 
ing may feel sure of good bags. Our waters are filled 
with an abundance of the best duck food, and the ducks 
are being protected. I may say to the young duck 
shooters along the line, whether “ducks do smell,” 
that when shooting black ducks, teal, sprigs or any of the 
marsh ducks, they will kill more birds if they place 
their decoys so the ducks will not have to come to them 
directly to the leeward. We always try at Currituck to 
select a point pointing east or west, if the wind is north 
or south; and pointing north or south if the wind is 
east or west. This gives the shooter a broadside shot, 
which enables him to kill his birds dead and helps him 
to double them. If there is a gentleman who wants to 
know for certain if “ducks can smell,” and will visit 
me at Currituck, I’ll prove it to him. I except canvas- 
backs, redheads, blackheads, and all ducks that dive for 
their food. More Anon. 


« * » The current number of Game Laws in Brief gives 
laws of all States and Provinces. Price 25 cents, 
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A Well Larded ’Coon. 


From the Log of Camp Nessmuk. 


Tue fishing was rather good that summer we had the 
experience with the ’coon. Emerson and George had 
been up Kettle Creek on their famous first day’s fish, 
when they were in duty bound to “catch more fish, more 
pounds, more inches, than any other two in camp,” for, 
forsooth, was not this the burden of their boast from 
year’s end to year’s end; and was it not distinctly bad 
form, in their eyes, to slip up Kettle Creek before they 
had .exercised their. loudly proclaimed prerogative? 
Howbeit, they did not always make good, but on this 
occasion they succeeded. The other came straying 1n, 
leg-weary, but with trout in their creels to be duly ad- 
mired, Is this not half the pleasure in catching ’em? 
The supper dole, cooked as only “Pap” can cook trout, 
had been most generous befitting a lucky first day, and 
there remained a goodly portion for the morrow’s break- 
fast. These were placed in the “spring-house,” a bucket 
sunk deep in the icy waters of an old “tail race” that 
emptied into the near-by ’Sock, hard by the camp, for 
cold storage. ; ; E 

Supper over, Pap gathered up his tackle; dish-washing 
at Camp Nessmuk never falls to the lot of a recognized 
fisherman, and announced to Pard, his inseparable 
shadow when on fishing bent, that they would have a try 
at the big ones in the cold water at the mouth of Dry 
Run, some half mile up the ’Sock, which they had lo- 
cated earlier in the day on one of their many trips up 
and down the “big creek.” No matter what his luck, 
Pap consistently refused the lure of the smaller streams, 
sticking closer than a brother to his beloved "Sock. Near 
about nine by the camp clock, they returned; Pap in the 
lead, with that strong, steady lope of his, Pard on a dog- 
trot some half dozen yards behind, as usual. Truly a 
picturesque pair as they step out of the gloom into the 
light of the great “Nessmuk fire” blazing before the 
tent. Pap, long, lank and tireless, in homely gray; Pard 
short, wiry, and full of nervous energy, with trousers 
stuffed into gaudy golf stockings gartered above the 
knees with bits of fishing-line, a broad rattlesnake belt 
encircling his waist, a loosely knotted bandana around 
his throat, a pair of glasses perched above a brown Van- 
dyke beard, and the whole topped with a big white som- 
brero, the crown wound round and round with a tangled 
confusion of leaders and flies. 

“Any luck?” en chorus from those gathered round the 
fire. 

“Of course. What do you take us for?” from Pap. 

“Aren’t we the recognized meat purveyors of Camp 
Nessmuk?” by Pard, who seldom or never catches any 
when fishing with Pap. 

Then Pap modestly produces three goodly ’Sock trout, 
and tells how they would not take the fly, though he tried 
‘em on one and all, from his favorite coachman to a 
white-miller; but fisherman means resourcefulman, as 1 
have elsewhere recorded, and Pap, who was the duly 
constituted meat-getter as well as mentor of Camp Ness- 
muk, was prepared for just such contingencies, and 
forthwith baited a 3-hook leader with worms aplenty, 
leading it so as to sink it to the bottom. In the deepen- 
ing twilight this usually proved effective, when all else 
failed with the big fellows which lay moodily in the cold 
waters at the mouths of the smaller streams, awaiting 


the uncertain June rise upon which to ascend the colder 
stream for the torrid dog days. 

His catch—beauties above 12 inches, were added to the 
bunch in the “spring-house.” 

As we view it, one of the drawbacks to Pap’s mentor- 
ship of camp, is an irresistible impulse to rise betimes 
in the morning. Just as one is becoming comfortably 
adjusted to the inequalities of his balsamy bed, Pap is 
heard wrestling with the ground-built stove, and by six 
o'clock it is, “Breakfast—everybody wash.” 

George always considers this last clause a personal 
matter, somewhat in the nature of a reflection, as he 
tardily and sleepily appears upon the scene. 

Upon this particular Tuesday morning, when Pap re- 
paired to the spring-house for the breakfast trout, he 
found an empty bucket. We were rudely awakened with 
the startling intelligence that someone or something had 
gone through our larder and lifted the trout. 

We had eggs for breakfast. 

But ’twas a mystery who got those trout. 

It was now up to us to hustle for meat. Eight hollow, 
hungry souls cannot be sustained on air, even though 
it be filled with the life-giving ozone, about which we 
brag so freely and know so little. We just must have 
trout; everybody to the streams. By supper-getting time 
we had reassembled with trout in the pan and a break- 
fast in sight. 

That evening it was long after dark when Pap, Pard, 
and Fred returned from the late fishing up at the mouth 
= Dry Run with four large ones—a 14-incher among 
them. 

Next morning when Pap began his breakfast prepara- 
tions, he discovered the lid off the bucket, and the four 
large trout missing; the others were, apparently, intact. 

The mystery deepened. 

During the day, Pap discovered a track in the muddy 
bank of the tail race, just below the spring house. An 
examination disclosed that it was a ’coon track. It 
needed no Sherlock Holmes to put two and two together 
to surmise the culprit. 

That night we prepared for our nocturnal visitor. It 
was near midnight when Pap, who always slept with an 
ear and an eye to the front, heard a scratching down at 
the spring-house. He reconnoitered, but the ‘coon, scent- 
ing danger, beat a hasty retreat down the race. Some 
time later he returned and again awakened Pap, who 
roused Pard, and they hastily planned their campaign. 
Pap got the gun—a small Flobert—and Pard armed him- 
self with the hatchet, thinking of bears, no doubt. As 
they were sallying forth, I awoke, grasped the situation, 
and picked up the lantern, dimly burning. The ’coon 
was busy, but when Pap blazed away at him, he cut for 
the brush lickety-split. In the morning the trout were 
none the less for the adventure. 

A ’coon is nothing if not persistent, and he does dearly 
love fish. I’ve seen veritable paths worn along the edge 
of the water where the ’coons nightly raced up and down 
on fishing bent. They likely did not disdain the half- 
grown tadpoles that fairly made black the shallows along 
shore. We were hardly in bed the following night untii 
he was back at his old trick, and one and all jumped 
out of bed to enjoy the fun. Pard picked up a club, I 
took the lantern, and the assault was on. But the ’coon 
was too intent on the work in hand to pay the slightest 
attention to what we might be up to, and Pard boldly ap- 
proached and got in several vicious licks—mostly on the 


bucket—before his ’coonship beat even a reluctant re- 
treat, and then only so far as the bushes on the opposite 
bank, 

_ Some time during the night he returned, and, baffled 
in getting at the trout, clawed the lid off the lard bucket 
and generously helped himself to Peter’s prime leaf-lard. 
That he had put his foot into it, was quite evident next 
morning, when someone remarked, “Wherever he is, he’s 
a well larded ’coon, anyhow.” 


WILtiAM WALTERS CHAMPION, 


Fish and Fishing. 


Some of the Food of Fishes, 


AMONG the visiting American anglers whom I had 
the pleasure of meeting in Quebec last week, were Dr. 
Robert T. Morris, of New York, the talented author 
of “Hopkins’ Pond and Other Stories,” and his friend, 
Mr. Glenn Ford McKinney. When one calls to mind 
the pleasures afforded by the reading in Forest AND 
STREAM, of the majority of the sketches comprising the 
doctor’s attractive little book, it is scarcely possible 
to avoid a feeling of regret that our old friend should 
be so tied down by professional engagements as to be 
unable to contribute as frequently as he did a decade 
or more ago, to the columns of contemporary sport- 
ing literature, from his rich and varied store of ex- 
periences, and from the result of his careful observations 
in forest, lake and stream. 

When the doctor and his friend called in o 
weck, they were just out of the woods, having spent 
some time in fishing and exploring upon the limits of 
the Tourilli Fish and Game Club. The doctor and Mr. 
McKinney are both very much interested in the stock- 
ing of barren waters with fish and in the subject of 
food for fishes. Where some of the best trout fishing is 
now to be had on the Tourilli tract, Dr. Morris found 
that the lakes were well supplied with ephemera. There 
are some lakes, notably Lake Crapaud, on the Tourilli 
limits, which a few years ago contained no fish at all 
and which have been most successfully stocked by the 
club. Not so many years ago a number of small trout 
were planted in Lake Crapaud. The water was so thick 
with minute insect life at the time, that it was scarcely 
possible to lift a glass of it, even out of the middle of 
the lake, that was fit to drink. Microscopic entomos- 
traca, such as the daphnia and syclops, literally swarmed 
in it. As trout multiplied, which they did very rapidly 
the water was speedily cleared of much of this minute in- 
sect life, notwithstanding the almost miraculous rapidit 
with which the various entomostraca increase. There 
is little doubt, judging from a recent reference to some 
notes which I made during my last visit to Lake 
Crapaud, that though the entire water of the lake is 
not now thick with the entomostraca as it was before 
there were trout in it, yet there is still much of this 
food for the fish on the mud and on the foliage of the 
water plants, as well as of ephemera. And the trout 
have so well thriven upon it that specimens over six 
—_ in —— have neat taken out of the lake, and 
they are certainly some of the most brilli 
fish that can be seen anywhere. myltontiy coloced 
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There are still many opportunities for successful fish- 
cultural operations on. portions of the Tourilli tract, as 
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in almost every part of Northern Quebec, for rich in 
their fish supply as are most of the rivers and lakes.to 
be here met with, it not infrequently happens that the 
explorer stumbles upon new waters which Dame Nature 
has apparently overlooked entirely, when so lavishly 
distributing her wealth of fish life in Canadian waters. 
It may be that no waterfowl, such as those which were 
responsible, perhaps, for the original planting of trout 
spawn in neighboring lakes, have dropped the fertilized 
eggs of fontinalis from either their mouths or legs, into 
these comparatively barren waters, and as they are 
shut off from any direct communication with other 
waters containing trout, they are still uninvaded by the 
monsters of the brook. 

Dr. Morris and Mr. McKinney explored many waters 
teeming with fish food, but without the game fish which 
might subsist upon it; and the result of their observa- 
tions is likely to lead in the near future to the planting 
of useful varieties where they do not now exist at all. There 
are some waters on this tract which are apparently well 
adapted for the support of ouananiche, and if these can 
be procured they will probably be introduced into them, 
alter the planting of either ciscoes, smelt or suckers 
zs additional food for them. I am inclined to think that 
it might be better to try the Atlantic salmon itself in 
these waters. It would undoubtedly become somewhat 
cwarfed from inability to descend to salt water, but 
world probably, for at least some generations to come, 
retain a greater bulk and a more gamy nature than the 
ovananiche into which it would undoubtedly degenerate 
in future ages. And except for the wicked designs -f 
evil men, there is no good reason why the St. Anne 
River, which flows through a good portion of the 
Tourilli tract, should not be made again what it once 
was—a good salmon river. Fishways would have, of 
course, to be erected at the different milldams, and saw- 
mill men would have to be made to observe the law 
prohibiting the dropping of sawdust or other mill re- 
fuse into the river; and, necessarily, the stream would 
have to be carefully guarded from its mouth up. 

E, T. D. CHAMBERS. 





Belgrade and Some Digression. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

“The best black bass fishing in the world” was on 
the letter heads of the paper furnished by the pro- 
prietor of the Belgrade, located on the Belgrade chain 
of lakes in the State of Maine. We were somewhat 
skeptical when we first saw the statement and wrote for 
a b.Jl of particulars, but Mr. Hill answered and said 
he  eant small-mouth black bass, and that you really 
couldn't expect to get the best black bass fishing with- 
out the presence of M. dolomieu; so we decided to give 
Belgrade a chance to “make good” and incidentally 
find ot if the hotel was as comfortable as it looked 
in the picture. 

Thus in the early part of July two anglers left the 
cares of home and business for what proved to be one 
of the most enjoyable and well spent of vacations. 
Suffice it to say, that the verdict is that Belgrade de- 
serves the praise meted out by the letter head, and that 
we focnd everything AI at the hotel, except closet room 

but that is another story. 

Fi: Ling at Belgrade, by the intervention of the bait- 
man, the boat and the guide, is reduced to the simple 
formula of sitting in a chair and playing a bass. That 
is all you are actually required to do, and if ever that 
becomes too tiresome, the guide will play the fish for 
you while you simply hold down the chair. All this is 
brought about by the fact that the bait-man always has 
beit, and plenty of it, the boat is the best of its kind, 
and the guide, after you are seated in your chair, rows 
the boat, selects the fishing ground, drops the anchor, 
takes tp your rod, baits the hook, makes the cast, nets 
the fish, takes it off the hook, and then repeats; as a 
matter of fact, if you need exercise, don’t go to Bel 
grade, for in angling there you can’t get more than I 


have outlined, cxcept at the risk of becoming unpopu- 
lor with the guides; they need the exercise themselves, 

id besices, if they are not allowed to work off a little 
of their latent energy. they become more talkative than 
the v llage barker. They told us, however, that in mid 


Argzust the bass are yot all over the lake, as in July, 
bet are foznd in deeper water, and in certain places 
only. Argust, then, is the time to fish, for the guide 
can find lis exercise at the killeck and the oars, and 
perlars at times waive the unwritten law and allow you 
to bit your cwn Look and make a cast. 

Angling at Belgrade is precisely like business, a daily 
oce p2tion; however, in business you go to work be- 


cizse you Fave to, and hate to miss a day because it 
costs money; in angling on Grand Lake you start out 
cvery mo:n.ng because you want to and cannot resist, 


and you dislike to miss a day because it would cost you 
peace of mind, and the thought that the other fellow 
might come in at night with a big one. 

We knew we were 100 per cent. daft over fishing 
when we left New York, but we found a hotel full of 
people just like us, and even worse, and we were 150 
per cent. daft after the first day’s fishing. We met 
men who had been there six weeks and even longer 
without missing even a part of a day on the lakes; it 
tukes good fishing and plenty of it to hold thus even 
an Izaak Walton. 

The fishing regulations afford a fine example of wise 
and timely legislation, and we are undoubtedly in- 
debted to this legislat:on for the really great fishing that 
the lakes afford, and the fact that the small-mouth bass 
is certainly on the increase. 

A number of years ago when market fishermen on 
these lakes were shipping bass to market by the bar- 
rel, and each angler was doing what most of his 
brothers did—catching large quantities of bass and 
bringing the catch ashore and then abandoning the 
fish at the boat house, so that it became necessary to 
employ a man whose sole duty it was to clear out the 
boats and remove the dead fish, a law was passed 
which abruptly stopped the nefarious work of destruc 
iton and saved the fishing. The feeders of the lakes 
were all made closed streams and the retained catch 
per person was limited to ten fish per day, all fish be- 
yond that number to be returned to the water. The 
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result now is that practically no fish are brought in, 
and all fish are returned to the water alive except the 
few that are eaten on shore at lunch hour; the guides 
use disgorgers, and very few fish die by the hook. 
Natives and visiting anglers-all seem to appreciate what 
the law has done and is doing, and take a genuine pride 
in the enforcement. . 

The angling community at Belgrade was made up of 
numerous types; many seek the pleasures of the gentle 
art, but each one seeketh in his own peculiar way and 
holdeth views which are in many cases peculiarly his 
own. The great line of demarkation is that which 
divides the fly-fisherman and the bait-fisherman. From 
this we deduce modified types and the first classifica- 
tion would be as follows: 

(1) Fly-fisherman. 

(2) Fly-fisherman and bait-fisherman. 

(3) Bait-fisherman. 

(4) Plain plugger. 

In the first class we find men who never fish with 
anything but the fly, and who are the real simon-pure, 
unadulterated fly-fishermen, to whom the word bait is 
positively distasteful, like a dose of rhubarb and soda 
to the child. The gentlemen who have reached this 
high estate can climb no higher in piscatorial altitudes; 
they can breathe no more rarified atmosphere; they 
stand on the summit and look down with pity on their 
brethren who are groping below. However, he who 
uses a fly is not always of Class 1, for, like the summer 
man, who later returns to the ribbon counter, the 
angler who flirts a fly in your presence may not be able 
to cast, or he may have a box of frail blood worms in 
his coat-tail pocket, and backslide when beyond your 
observation. 

The other three classes speak for themselves, and are 
more easily identified. 

We met many anglers at Belgrade, but few of the first 
class; most of the gentlemen whose peculiarities were 
observed formed part of a large flotilla of bait-fishermen 
and plain pluggers, who daily cast and plugged in the 
waters of Grand Lake with the dainty frog, the delicate 
shiner, the elusive grasshopper and often with the 
timid night-walker. 

First and foremost, there is an impression of an 
Episcopal clergyman, High Church, but a plugger. Every 
morning he could well say, like Peter, “I go a-fishing.” 
He was continually on the move unless the fish were 
biting particularly well, and he never stayed longer 
than five minutes in one place, except under very 
favorable conditions. Being anxious to get the bait 
down to the bottom without waste of time, he used 
a heavy sinker. Somehow, the hook and sinker not 
only found the bottom quickly, but very often seemed to 
cling to the resting place with malice aforethought. 
When these periods of unwonted tenacity arrived, he 
vainly attempted to pull everything into the boat or (as 
the guides put it), “tried to land the State of Maine.” 

I can see him now—in action at such a crisis—vio- 
lently pulling and hauling, switching the water into 
foam, working his arms up and down as rapidly as 
the piston-rod in an engine, and finally desisting from 
sheer exhaustion. I can see the guide take the line 
gently in his hand over the side of the boat, hold it 
taut, thrum it a few times, and release the tortured 
hook without commotion, and peace would again pre- 
side over the house; like some young medical men, 
the bishop had no patience. 

There was also a professional man who caught few 
fish, but never missed a strike. He always gave the 
fish plenty of time to gorge, the time allowance vary- 
ing with the bait. His schedule ran about as follows: 
Ten minutes for an ordinary worm, fifteen for a frog 
and twenty-five for a minnow. It really paid to fish in 
his neighborhood and see him in action, complacently 
paying out yard after yard of line from the reel, while 
the bass rambled and rambled, and then to see with 
what patience he lit his pipe and smoked away the 
minutes while the fish swallowed and gorged and gorged 
and swallowed. At last, when the accepted time had 
arrived, he would “soak it to ’em” in villainous glee, 
and unless the leader had become digested or the line 
gave way, the victim was bound to come to boat with 
the hook firmly imbedded deep in the interior of the 
tail. The surgical operations that took place in the 
doctor’s boat, with the guide as the surgeon, the dis- 
gorger as the sole instrument and the doctor as the 
impatient clinic, certainly rivalled anything in the realm 
of surgery—appendicitis wasn’t in it at all. Little did 
you know, good doctor, that the “doctor’s time” be- 
came a byword among us, and after missing several 
strikes, we would vow to give the “doctor’s time” on 
the next bite. 

One man in the community fished entirely with a fly, 
but as a-fly-caster he was far from a success; his guide 
agreed on that point after feeling the hook. He used 
the fly-rod in much the same manner as an angry 
parent; the atmosphere was always warm in the neigh- 
borhood of his boat, and the water roiled and foam- 
flecked. When the baby bass, who ranged along shore 
in the vicinity of his casts, saw or felt the combined 
agitation produced on the water by the swaying boat 
and seething line, they tarried not—it was a case of 
action equal to'reaction, and in the opposite direction. 

He wore out many flies, but not by rises—fast travel- 
ing over the surface and rapid maneuvering through 
space were the annihilating factors. He also lost many 
flies, taken by heavy fish. One such tragedy came 
within my observation. Being much interested in cal- 
isthenics, we were watching our friend, as, with regular- 
ity of action and rhythmic sweep he whipped the water. 
Suddenly, while attempting to jerk the flies from the 
water, they appeared to be victims of stoppage in 
transitu, the rod doubled and then sprang back; the 
fly and leader had parted. We were then within talking 
Gistance, and this conversation took place: “Lost 
hin! That was a fine rise! Fully three pounds! Tore 
the fly right off.” We expressed sympathy, and as our 
boat slowly pulled along over the memorable spot 
where the rise occurred, Bradley quietly slipped his 
hind over into the shallow water and picked up the 
fiy, which had caught on a rock. 

When our genial friend told that night about the 
three-pounder that ravenously rose to and ruthlessly 
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made off with the Parmachenee-belle, I again sympa- 
thized, but told not, for I knew that such delusions 
were the sustaining factors in his angling, and that 
without them he could not find sufficient moral support 
to keep on with the-daily round. 

Then there was a man who caught the five-pounder 
and immediately became “chesty” and had to give away 
all his headgear. He was a good man and a gentleman 
until he caught that fish; but during the rest of his 
sojourn he conversed only with celebrities, ate lunch 
alone with his guide, wore a Tuxedo to dinner and 
cut down the waiter’s allowance becanse that dignitary 
failed to rise to the occasion and fan the requisite 
amount of oxygen. After he left us his guide thought 
it about time to come out into the lime-light and tell 
how he hooked and landed the fish while his client 
was peacefully slumbering on shore. 

Two men in a boat anchored near us one afternoon. 
The fish were biting well, but it was plain that the 
gentlemen had not fished before. They had been lucky 
in their shopping, however, and had evidently kept 
away from Vesey street and department stores, for their 
tackle was all right. Gracious! how they angled! The 
more portly of the two was able to make a cast of 
six feet, measuring at right angles from the vest line, 
while his comrade fairly reveled in casts of ten feet, 
provided his friend was quiet and the guide ducked 
at the proper moment. After the hooks were in the 
water, it became a set-line festivity, and the only fish 
captured hooked itself, and then signalled tu be pulled 
in. Oh, the promising young frogs that gave up their 
lives in vain; all because our friends had yet to learn 
that to hook a bass you must “soak him.” 

Eddie B., one of the meekest of all the non-strenu- 
ous guides and the holder of the village reputation for 
patience, took out two anglers for their first day’s fish- 
ing. That night Eddie’s patrons reported that he had 
used violent language and that they had dispensed with 
his services. 

We looked up Eddie, and found him in the drug store 
buying anti-stiff, and a patent medicine strongly recom- 
mended by the druggist and known as “Old Doctor 
Ripley’s Resurgent Re-invigorator or Imbricated In- 
dian Tonic.” Between gasps and in a weak voice, Ed- 
die submitted the following brief: ‘I only swore once, 
and then I cussed real solid. I took ’em tothe ledges 
(two miles) and they fished three minutes, and then 
we went to Pinkham’s Cove (four miles); they did not 
like it there because the bog was unhealthy; then we 
fished to Chutes Island (five miles), and on the way 
over, the man asked me if had ever rowed a boat much 
Lefore. We went ashore, and I built a fire and was 
tryin’ out the pork, when the woman saw a spider, and 
we had to move away. I put out the fire, put things in 
the boat, and-she said: ‘Let’s go over to that pine 
grove just over there’ (just over there was three miles). 
Well, I cooked dinner, and he said it would be better 
to bring a cold lunch next time and eat in the boat; 
then I rowed ‘em to White Horse Shoals (four miles) 
and to Rome Shoals (two miles). When we got to 
Rome they were sure Mr. Fairchild and Dr. Paxton 
were catching big ones down by the Point, so I rowed 
there, and then they wanted to go to. Upper Hoyt’s 
Island (six miles). Well, I’d just started rowin’, when 
the woman said, ‘Now, Mr. B., it’s getting late, let’s see 
how fast you can row.’ Then, then,” said Eddie, “I 
just cut out and I cussed. I’d been savin’ up for a 
spell, and I let out pretty solid.” 

It is perhaps needless to say that the lover of nature 
was present at Belgrade, for all anglers are as a rule 
nature lovers, and given to draining the cup of individual 
communion. 

Love affects persons in many ways, but usually the 
tongue remains passive while the heart and soul wax en- 
ergetic. One man among us combined the attributes of 
both Cyrano de Bergerac and Christian, and his soul and 
vocal chords seemed to work in close harmony with 
nature at all times. That man could “see things” in 
nature that the old dame herself never dreamed she pos- 
sessed. His after luncheon nature fests will always be 
remembered. KENNETH FOWLER. 


Snappers Near New Yerk. 


Prince’s Bay, Staten Island, N. Y., Sept. 21.—Good 
Lluefishing can be had now at Prince’s Bay, Staten 
Island. This may sound large and leaning to a fish 
story, but it’s a fact. Do not get your sailboat and troll- 
ing lines and squids ready; you will not need them. Go 
and stand on the dock and you can catch all you care for, 
and some to give away. Leave your clumsy old “sh-pole 
at home, and use a light bait-rod.. Trout tackle is just 
the thing, with a hook just large enough to hold a small 
spearing. The fish run from six inches to a foot in 
length, and are gamy to the last, giving a light outfit all 
it can do. Now and then a mackerel comes along and 
puts up a stiff argument. Two or thrce were caught 
from the dock this morning, and they are not to be 
despised. But the large “snappers,” as the young bluefish 
are called, give the most sport. The bait can be pro- 
cured at several places near-by. If anyone wants a little 
fun with light tackle, now is the time. Besides giving 
the sport, the fish are good to eat; they are as good a 
pan fish as can be caught. +*+* 


Another 100 Sportsmen’s Finds. 


Some of the Queer Discoveries Made by Those Who Are 
Looking for Game or Fish, 
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No. 102 was of an American who fished up a miniature 
British cannon in the Niagara river. Here is one of an 
Englishman who fished up an American rifle in British 
waters. Mr. William Hearder, of Plymouth, writes to 
the London Fishing Gazette: “One of our fishermen on 
Saturday, while hauling a spiller which he had laid for 
conger, was surprised to see the butt of a rifle come wu 
in his face. The hook caught in the trigger guard; it 
was an old breechloader of the Remington type, and al- 
though the butt is rather worm-eaten and the barrel 
covered with crustacea and barnacles, the hammer and 
spring are perfect.” 


- 
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SPORT AND ADVERTISING. 


WE find in our English contemporary, The Yachtsman, 
the following tcrse and very interesting description of the 
America’s Cup situation viewed from the English stand- 
point : 


“The evident determination of Sir Thomas Lipton to 
challenge and race for the America Cup at any cost 
and at any sacrifice, ‘compels us to adopt an attitude at 
once antagonistic both to him and to his methods. We 
do so with confidence, knowing that we speak for a large 
body of British yachtsmen—if not, indeed, for all—and 
feeling the responsibility of our duty to the public. To 
yachtsmen in a position to know the state of affairs, 
we can say nothing of which they are unaware—for them 
the America Cup was a sealed book after the contest of 
1895; to those intimate with Sir Thomas Lipton and his 
personal affairs we can still say less; but to the public, 
which has but one meaning for the word ‘sport,’ and 
which, we consider, has largely been imposed upon as far 
as this matter is concerned, we would address ourselves. 

“To avoid mincing matters, and to go at once to the 
root of the matter, let us say that we consider the 
America Cup, so far as Sir Thomas Lipton is concerned, 
to be from first to last a huge advertisement. Business 
men who know Sir Thomas Lipton’s great capacity are 
aware that his advertising genius has raised him to his 
present position. The America Cup contest has un- 
doubtedly been his chef d’wuvre in this particular line, 
and has, both directly and indirectly, brought him greater 
profit than any other effort he ever made. We think that 
an all too pliant press has already too long lime-lighted 
the show, and an all too simple public meekly stood by 
and watched the prostitution of its noblest sport. The 
all-devouring thirst for sport which can only find vent in 
such blossomings we cannot understand. Our home racing 
languishes for lack of support; but it is, at all events, 
the purest of our national sports, and would, therefore, 
be but a badly-placed hoarding. Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
commercial field is America, so American must be the 
setting. But that concerns us little; if the Yankee is out- 
Yank’d, it is his own look out; we hold our brief for the 
British public who may not get near enough to hear the 
ring of the metal. 

“Under such conditions it may readily be conceived 
that the result is quite immaterial, and to discuss the 
unfair conditions of the contest under any rule would be 
but a waste of words. We live by sport and we live for 
sport, and will always do our utmost to further it; but 
we will not further tolerate this now too transparent 
masquerading poster. Fortunately such sport is an exotic, 
but lest it should establish an overlap it is our sacred 
duty to luff it-off the course—pass us who will. 

“To those of us who know the inner workings of the 
past three races, it is little surprising that our principal 
yacht architects have washed their hands of the affair, 
and the hunt for a designer to undertake the work may 
prove as arduous as the search which discovered the 
Royal Ulster Y. C. as a backer for the first of the chal- 
lenges. We are personally glad of it, as the designer’s 
share in the proceedings was the only one we could con- 
scientiously take an interest in. We have heard much of 
the influence of such ‘sport’ on the friendly relations of 
the two great Anglo-Saxon nations; but one blood flows 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and we know that the 
dignity of both would be sadly hurt if they thought for 
one moment that their friendly ties were secured by such 
cheap blandishments—we look to our bonds of friendship 
to be united by truer ties. We have not the slightest de- 
sire to interfere with business methods and enterprise; 
but we cannot sit by and see dragged into them the sport 
of which we are so justly proud.” 


On ‘this side of the water we have long been very tired 
of the effort of a grocery syndicate, with goods to sell at 
retail, to advertise itself and its wares at the expense of 
our favorite sport, and it is remarkable that this view of 
the situation has nct presented itself to the British press 
before; for no man in the world holds his sport so dear 
as does the Briton. Perhaps the truth has been realized 
in England, but The Yachtsman is the first paper with 
courage to give the facts. The situation is delicate, and 
one may touch upon it only with reluctance; but the time 
had come for the exposure of one of the cleverest adver- 
tising schemes ever perpetrated, a scheme which has pro- 
duced results which probably could not have been secured 
through legitimate channels at anything like Sir Thomas’s 
expenditures for his racing. No, individual nor concern 
ever obtained so much free notice as has this aspirant 
to international honors in the realm of sport. Win or 
lose, it made no difference. Business boomed in either 
event. No man could help posing as a good sportsman 
when this very stand was the play that caught the public 
and filled the coffers. 

Something in the line of The Yachtsman’s remarks has 
found its way into print from time to time in this coun- 
try; but the position of the Americans as the challenged 
party precluded, on the part of those having the defense 
of the Cup in charge, any official criticism of the motives 
of the challenger. Whatever may have been the feeling 
of the New York Yacht Club, nevertheless, so long as the 
challenge came from a club of recognized standing, the 
dictates of good taste, not less than those of good sports- 
manship, forbade any questioning of the actual purpose of 


the owner of the Shamrocks. No other course was open 
to the Cup defenders than to defend it. In defending it, 
no other assumption was permissible than that those who 
were competing for it were moved by the generous im- 
pulses and worthy ambitions which usually stimulate and 
give zest to the sport of yachting. 

Now, however, since the challengers themselves have 
opened the discussion, and have rendered it possible to 
make known without violation of good taste the true feel- 
ing of American yachtsmen respecting the Lipton races, 
we may look for a frank expression of disgust at the 
whole monumental advertising scheme. 

The rumored fourth challenge through an unknown or- 
ganization has all the familiar appearance of another ad- 
vertising campaign. There probably will be no fourth 
challenge from the quarter now under discussion; but no 
matter from what source a challenge may come, let the 
contests be kept absolutely free from any taint of 
commercialism. 


Gold Challenge Cup Motor Boat 
Races. 


Hudson River, September 22, 23, 24. 


THE second series of races to be held this season for 
the American Power Boat Association Gold Challenge 
Cup, took place on the Hudson River, off the Columbia 
Y. C. house, on September 22, 23, 24. 

The first series of races for the gold trophy took place 
earlier in the season, and there were but three starters in 
the event. Standard won the series easily, but her vic- 
tory was not a great one, as the only other boat of any 
merit was Water Lily, and she was never dangerous. 

The second series of races was a great success in every 
particular, both in point of management and in the num- 
ber of starters. It may truthfully be said that these 
races are the only ones that have been given this season 
anywhere along the coast that really were of any im- 
portance. They have been the saving clause of the 
season, from the viewpoint of the racing power boat 
owner, and it is fortunate that the summer was brought 
to a close by such a gratifying series. Yachtsmen are 
now satisfied that the high speed power boat is no longer 
a myth, and with the changes and improvements that are 
bound to be made during the winter in the design and 
construction of hulls of power boats and their engines, 
some really good racing and consistent performances 
may be looked for next season. 

The following tables give the particulars of the ten 
boats that started in the races: 





Boat. Club. Owner. Engine. 
Shooting Star, Manhasset Bay, H. A. Lozier, Jr............. Lozier 
Marcirene II., Cape May, J. W. Allison............ Grant Ferris 
Challenger, Audubon, Smith & Mabley.......... Smith & Mabley 
Vingt-et-Un, Chippewa, W. S, Kilmer.............. Smith & Mabley 
Mercedes, U. S. A., Rhode Island, H. L. Bowden...... Mercedes 
Macaroni, Atlantic, C. L. Tangeman................0+6. rik A FB 
Josephine, Jamaica Bay, A. J. Buschmann....Mahter & De Groot 
Mercedes VI., American, W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr......... Mercedes 
Pie, Hartlord, C. Dy, Hebeet.occccccscccccccccccees ...La Roach 
Speedway, Columbia, C. L. Seabury................4.. Speedway 


Measurements and Ratings. 
H. P. W. Rating. Allow. 





ROD ccccecstecuccesvevead 45 39.3 0 19 20 
Mercedes, U. S. .02 31.11 0 20 05 
CEE Kcnscncecaccaecads 9. 39.6 allows. 
Vingt-et-Un 59.72 30.10 010 17 
Macaroni ...... a 31.11 0 26 55 
Josephine ....... 9.08 29.11 0 59 17 
Mercedes VI. 39.9 0 31 12 
Shooting Star ... «eage ae 37.08 65.55 

ll" shaseansaseven esveen ne 34.10 65.10 

Marcirene II. 34.50 54.25 0 56 55 





The allowance is figured for races over a 32 nautical 
mile course. 


Thursday, September 22—First Race. 


The first race of the series took place on Thursday. 
The day was cold, and the breeze blew directly down the 
river. The water was quite smooth. The boats had a 
head wind and a head tide on the first leg up the river, 
and a fair wind on the home leg, although they bucked a 
little tide for part of the distance. 

The Race Committee was composed of Messrs. Fred. 
A. Hill, Manhasset Bay Y. C.; F. J. Stone, Columbia 
Y. C.; and H. De B. Parsons, American Y. C. The race 
was scheduled for 2 o’clock, but the start was delayed an 
hour in order to allow the upstream mark boat to be 
placed off Piermont. As a matter of fact, the launch 
was so slow in getting to her place that she was forced 
to anchor fully a knot short as she was overtaken by the 
racing boats. 

The Race Committee adopted Phe admirable plan of 
sending the boats off in their handicap times, i. e., the 
starter receiving the largest allowance was first to start, 
being sent away as many minutes ahead of the scratch 
boat as that craft was forced to allow her. Thus 
Marcirene II. started 56m. 55s. in advance of Challenge, 
the scratch boat. Theoretically this would bring the 
boats pretty well together at the finish, the only time of 
interest for the spectators in a motor boat race, and as 
a matter of fact worked out fairly well. 

The preparatory signal was fired at 3 o’clock from the 
dock in front of the Columbia Y. C., where the commit- 
tee had taken up its position. 

The boat receiving the most time was Josephine, and 
she was sent away first, handicapped 17s. Marcirene 
was next, 23s. after her signal. The third boat to start 
was Flip; she was 30s. behind. Shooting Start was next 
away, getting a rather better start, for she was handi- 
capped but 7s. Mercedes VI. was 12s, after the gun, and 
Macaroni 17s.; Mercedes U. S. A., 98.; Speedway, 20s.; 


Vingt-et-Un, 10s.; and Challenger, 2m. 9s. This latter 





boat was disabled, and withdrew immediately after the 
start. She dropped a pin from her thrust bearing, and 
was unable to cover the course. 

Mercedes VI. showed remarkable speed, and overtock 
the leaders very fast. She was leading long before the 
upstream mark had been reached. Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr., who was steering Mercedes VI., had difficulty in lo- 
cating the outer mark, and had to stop his engine and 
make inquiries, losing some two or three minutes thereby. 
The times at the upstream mark: follow: 
Mercedes VI. ..... 416 30 Mercedes, U. S. A 





4 27 05 











Josephine ........ 418 38 Speedway 427 14 
Shooting Star ... 23 00 Vingt-et-Un ...4 33 18 
Macaroni ........ AMEE WUE cccdncedcccconceuesh Yot timed 
Mavcivene TE, .ccsccccsecs 4 26 00 


Mercedes VI. continued to get away from the fleet 
on the home leg, and finished an easy winner by 11m. 
over Macaroni. As the course was short, the Race Com- 


mittee adjusted the times accordingly. The summary 
follows: 


Finish. Elapsed. 

MIE Nos bceunduenddenesecavasuen 5 25 25 2 20 25 
larcirene II. ‘ 5 31 27 2 24 05 
Merdideadauendesdsicestheave nes nes 5 19 26 1 47 26 


Shooting Star .. 5 13 07 1 40 19 
Mercedes VI. 3 33 05 4 54 35 1 21 30 
MINT ace ncingvstecoedectacsaess 22 5 05 43 1 28 21 
Mercedes, U. S. A 5 08 54 1 24 42 
Speedway ..cccscccccccccce-coceveeed 44 57 5 07 10 1 22 13 
Vingt-et-Un 5 09 57 1 15 57 
Challenger Disabled. 





The standing in points follows: Mercedes VI., 10; 
Macaroni, 9; Speedway, 8; Mercedes, U. S. A., 7; Vingt- 
et-Un, 6; Shooting Star, 5; Flip, 4; Josephine, 2; Mar 
cirene II., 1; Challenger disabled. 

Mercedes VI. covered the 30 nautical miles in th, 21m. 
30s. Vingt-et-Un did better, however; her time was 111 
15m. 57s. Mercedes averaged 22.85 nautical miles over 
the course, and Vingt-et-Un averaged 23.70. 

Mercedes VI. was designed and built by Mr. Robert 
Jacob at City Island. The design embodies a number of 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s own ideas. Mercedes is 4oft. waterline, 
3ft. 8in. breadth, and 7in. draft of hull. She is a lap 
streak boat, and planked with in. material. The 60 
horse-power Mercedes motor develops only 39.52 horse- 
power. The total weight of the boat is in the neighbor 
hood of 1,200 pounds, The deck openings are protected 
by aluminum covers. 

Vingt-et-Un was designed by Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of 
Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane. The boat has been a 
very consistent performer as motor boats go since she 
made her appearance. The figures for the world’s record 
are under dispute, a number claiming the  honcr. 
Whether Vingt-et-Un holds the world’s record over a 
30-knot course or not is a question, but in any event s!ic 
is very close to it. 


Friday, September 24—Second Race. 

The starters in the second race had an opportunity to 
test their weatherly qualities, and in this respect a nu.i- 
ber of the boats were found wanting. Vingt-et-Un dis 
tinguished herself by not only winning the race, but by 
making fast time over the course as well. 

A strong S.E. breeze made the river lumpy, and cif 
Yonkers the water was quite rough. 

The preparatory signal was given at 2 o'clock. Jose 
phine was the first boat to have started, but just before 
the starting gun her propeller caught in a mooring and 
was torn off. This put her out of the race, but the others 
got away in fair shape, with the exception of Challenger, 
which boat failed to materialize. Marcirene II., Flip, 
Shooting Star, Mercedes VI., Macaroni, Mercedes, U. S. 
A., Speedway, and Vingt-et-Un started in the order 
named. 

When a few miles from the starting line, the hose con 
necting with the water jacket of Macaroni’s motor got 
adrift, and she drifted around for the better part of an 
hour while the engine was allowed to cool. 

Mercedes VI. took the lead before reaching the up- 
stream mark, but Vingt-et-Un, coming fast, was close be- 
hind. The times at the mark follow: Mercedes VI., 
3:40:39; Vingt-et-Un, 3:41:14; Marcirene II., 3:41:27; 
Speedway, 3:42:00; Flip, 3:42:25; Shooting Star, 
3:42:26; Mercedes, U. S. A., 3:50:42. 

The boats were now driving into a strong wind and 
sea, and solid water as well as spray was coming aboard 
continually. Mercedes VI. proved very wet, and she 
shipped so much water that it was necessary to stop the 
motor and bail her out to keep afloat. She was finally 
taken in tow and brought back to the club house. 
Speedway and Shooting Star both had an unpleasant 
time of it, and it was found to be wise to stop and pump 
out. While the other boats were trying to overcome the 
difficulties of rough water, Vingt-et-Un was driving 
along, making good speed and reasonably free from 
water below. She finished a winner by a good margin. 
Flip, the second boat to cross, showed up well, and was 
not bothered to any marked extent by the sea. 


The sum- 
mary follows: 









: . Finish. Elapsed. 
Vingt-et-Un 4 21 03 1 27 03 
FID  occvoes 4 47 59 2 15 59 
Marcirene II. 4 59 20 2 51 58 
a aeoeeem U. S 4 59 29 21517 
Speedway .. wind 5 14 38 22 

Mercedes VI. T me 


Did not finish. 
Did not finish. 
‘in Did not finish. 
The standing in points for the two days’ racing fol- 
lows: Vingt-et-Un II., 15; Speedway, 12; Mercedes, U. 
S. A., 11; Flip, 11; Mercedes VI., 10; Macaroni, 9; Mar- 
cirene II., 8; Shooting Star, 5; Josephine, 3; and Chal- 
lenger, 0. 

Vingt-et-Un covered the 32 nautical miles in rh. 27m. 
3S., averaging 22.055 knots an hour. 

Saturday, September 24—Third Race. 

The third race demonstrated that of the boats Vingt- 

et-Un was certainly the best sea boat and the most re- 


Shooting Star 
Macaroni. ...... 37 22 
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liable of the lot. 
Challenge Cup. 

None of the boats are intended for use in rough water, 
and the weather conditions for Saturday were more try- 
ing even than on the day previous. Macaroni caught fire 
during the race and was badly injured. Mr. Wil- 
liam Wallace, a motor car and boat enthusiast, and Louis 
Stempfer, the machinist, had a narrow escape. , 

The boats were sent over the 32-knot course. Going 
up stream the starters had the strong S. wind astern and 
a head tide. Coming back they had a head wind and en- 
countered the first of the flood. 

The preparatory was fired at 2:30. Josephine’s 
starting gun was heard 5m. later; she was handicapped 
10s. Marcirene II. was next away; she was only 4s. late. 
The others crossed as named: Flip 9s.; Shooting Star, 
s.; Mercedes VI., 6m. 50s.; Macaroni, 15s.; Mercedes, 
U. S. A, 12s.; Speedway, 15s.; Vingt-et-Un, 12s.; and 
Challenger, 17s. Of the ten boats to start, only half the 
number fihished. 

Just after crossing the starting line, Shooting Star 
broke her clutch and was forced to withdraw. Mercedes 
VI. had trouble with her motor before the start, but 
managed to get away 5'4m. after her gun. The engine 
ran fairly well until she reached a point off One Hundred 
and Fifty-first street, when it gave trouble again. She 
was taken in tow by the launch Miss Swift. Josephine 
and Challenger also got in trouble. They were so late in 
finishing that they were not timed. 

When within a couple of miles of the upstream mark, 
Macaroni took fire. The boat was all ablaze amidships, 
and her two occupants had worked their way well for- 
ward and aft. Fortunately, the 15 gallons of gasolene in 
her tanks did not explode, and Messrs. Wallace and 
Stempfer were taken off the boat before the flames 
reached them. When Mr. Bowden, owner of Mercedes, 
U. S. A., saw Macaroni was afire, he immediately went 
to the rescue; after lending what assistance he could, he 
went on and finished the race. 

The times at the outer mark follow: Speedway, 
4:13:15; Flip, 4:15:35; Vingt-et-Un II., 4:16:30; Mar- 
cirene II., 4:17:40, and Mercedes, U. S. A., 4:22:40. 

Vingt-et-Un made good weather of it on the run back, 
and won out easily. Speedway also did well, and finished 


She won the third race and the Gold 





second. Mercedes, U. S. A., was third. The summary: 
ao. Saent. Finish. Elapsed. 
WD ORATD. BE. cchcccessccvenencsom 24 00 4 54 24 1 30 24 
DOG sscnechnosesceocess i 5 00 34 1 45 37 
Mercedes, U. S. A 5 09 15 1 55 03 
RR 3 02 5 14 26 212 26 
OO eee 2 37 5 3417 2 56 56 
MED senvccscescneesssencwse 29 Did not finish. 
SS Ws consencnscessossconseus ae Oe Did not finish. 
Orn 3 02 48 Did not finish. 
EL \wissapeusescunvbibes soneehil 22 Did not finish. 
ET Nabueasecoveccuncessscenee 33417 + Did not finish. 


Vingt-et-Un covered the 32-mile course in rh. 30m. 
24S., averaging 21.25 knots. Speedway went over the 
course in th. 45m. 37s. 

The stariding in points for the three days’ racing follows: 
Vingt-et-Un II., 25; Speedway, 21; Mercedes, U. S. A,, 
19; Flip, 18; Marcirene II., 14; Mercedes VI., 10; 
Macaroni, 9; Shooting Star, 5; Josephine, 3, and Chal- 
lenger, 0. 

Mercedes VI., Mercedes, U. S. A., and Macaroni have 
been protested on their ratings. All will be remeasured. 

Macaroni, the boat that caught fire, was designed by 
Messrs. Burgess & Packard for Mr. C. H. Tangeman, 
and built for the purpose of participating in the races for 
the Gold Challenge Cup. She was a mahogany boat, 
g1.11ft. on the waterline, and fitted with a F.I.A.T. 
motor. It is said that the boat caught fire through the 
breaking of the feed-pipe. This allowed the gasolene to 
run into the motor of the boat, where it ignited. 


Atlantic Y. C. 


Sea Gate, L. I.—Friday, Sept. 2 

SEVEN boats started in the fifth race for the Havens 
challenger cup, which was held over courses in Graves- 
end Bay on the afternoon of Sept. 23. The winner on 
corrected time was Lizana, smallest boat of the fleet. 
She sailed a grand race and succeeded in defeating 
Vivian II. 3m. 29s. for the 11-mile course. The Havens 
cup was offered this year by the rear-commodore of the 
Atlantic Y. C. It is open to boats in Classes M and N 
belonging to the Sea Gate organization, and must be 
won three times for permanent ownership. In the races 
held to date, Bobtail has two victories to her credit 
and Red Wing, Era and Lizana one each. J. B. 
O’Donohue, owner of Red Wing, has challenged for 
the trophy. It has not be decided whether the race 
will be held this season or not. 

The boats in the last struggle for the trophy went 
three times over a triangular course, leaving all marks 
to port. Ihe first leg from Sea Gate to a mark boat 
off Ulmer Park was a broad reach, and in the fine S. 
breeze blowing, ballooners were carried to port. Gyb- 
ing at the mark the same sails were employed for an- 
other reach to the second mark off Fort Hamilton. The 
journey home was dead to windward. Era withdrew 
on the first round and Bobtail and Bagheera on the 
second, all of them being too far behind to stand any 
chance of victory. 

Just before the finish of the race, which was a spec- 
tacular one, Red Wing lost her jib, as did Vivian II., 
a little later in similar manner. Vivian II. crossed the 
finish line 7s. ahead of Maydic and 13s. ahead of Red 
Wing. Lizana was the last of the survivors to end the 
race, but with a liberal allowance won out in handy 
manner. In competitions for the Havens cup all the 
starters race in one class on time allowance according 
to the new rule of rating adopted by the Sea Gate 
Club. The summary follows: 

Sloops—Classes M and Under—Start, 3:00. 


Finish. Hapoet Corrected. 
Lisees, DD. T. Wolhe.......cccccces 4 58 08 1 42 4 
Vivian EI., S. C. Vernon........... 446 13 1 46 13 14414 
Red Wing, J. B. O’Donohue..... 4 46 26 1 46 26 1 44:18 
Maydic, WP, CER ons navies 4 46 20 1 46 20 1 46 20 
Bagheera, Hendon Chubb.......... Did not finish. 
Bobtail, E. F. Luckenbach........ Did not finish. 
mre, 3 EE.. O ROG inc ccssece ck Did not finish. 


Saturday, Sept. 24. 


The fall regatta of the club, the last regular scheduled 
event of the season of 1904, occurred on Saturday, 


‘Sept. 24. - Outside courses were sailed. Of the sixteen 
yachts to start all finished. The winners on corrected - 


time were Red Wing, Bobtail, Lizana, Ogeemah and 
Beta. Trouble won the cup offered by Mr. Hendon 
Chubb for the first Atlantic Y. C. boat to finish in Class 
Q. Again Lizana distinguished herself by excellent 
work. Crossing the starting line 4m. 20s. after the gun 
for her class, she sailed through the entire fleet of 
smaller boats, beating out to Old Orchard Shoal Light 
and was the first to gybe around the mark for the 
spinnaker run home. She finished 5m. 46s. ahead of 
Ogeemah, second craft to end the journey. 

Classes M and N went once out to the Southwest 
Spit buoy and return, a distance of 14 miles. It was a 
beat out and a run home. Red Wing and Vivian II. 
made a fine race of it, the fresh W. breeze being much 
to her liking. Bobtail led Bagheera by a good distance 
during the greater part of the race. The other starters 
went to Old Orchard Shoal Light and back, a distance 
of 1214 miles. 

The boats which worked up along the Staten Island 
shore by a series of short tacks had much the better 
of the argument. Bonito, Naiad and Smoke stood out 
into the bay more and made a poor showing in conse- 
quence. Trouble and Spots did better than usual, 
closely following Ogeemah at the finish of Class Q. 
Beta and Gamma, two of the Marine and Field Club 
new Class RR craft, sailed a plucky race in fresh con- 
ditions, the former winning out at the end by 2m. 23s. 
The Regatta Committee, which consisted of Messrs. 
Henry J. Gielow, Fred Vilmar and Bartow S. Weeks, 
was on board the tug Union. The starting line was to 
N.E. of Coney Island Point. The summaries follow: 


Sloops—Class M-—Start, 11:15. 
Finish. Elapsed. C 
Red Wie. | . B. O’Donohue..... 1 49 065 2 34 05 


nore 
wes 
wa 





Vivian II., S. E. Vernon........... 1 50 33 2 35 33 
Sloops—Class N--Start, 11:15. 
tohtail, E. Luckenbach......... 1 57 17 2 4217 2 42 17 
Bagheera, ication eS ee 2 0017 24517 2 4418 
Sloops—Class P— Start, 11:20, 
fone. E; &, > TE cesacencen ant 15 2 38 29 2 32 53 
Benito, Haviland Bros........ < 2 48 23 2 45 15 
Naiad, Dr. J. B. Palmer...........2 2 46 56 2 45 32 
Gaasten, Ba; Gh. DOGO ccescascoveese 2 2 51 54 2 51 54 
Sloops—Class Q—Start, 11:20. 
Ogeemah, Alfred Mackay.......... 2 03 15 2 43 15 2 33 47 
Spots, R. C. Veit.........sesssseees 2 04 36 2 44 36 2 42 20 
Trouble, W. A. Barstow........... 2 08 32 2 43 32 2 43 32 
Ke orenh, 3; <5 TR, vesasceccsest 2 19 12 2 59 12 2 51 23 
careless, F. J. Havens........c000 2 20 51 3 00 51 2 59 46 
Mics Judy, D. D. Allerton........2 2 21 58 3 01 58 3 01 30 
Sloops—Class a Start, 11:25. 
Beta, Snedeker & Camp........... 2 37 11 3 12 11 
Coemeeen, As. FE. Piece sccccscance 2 39 34 3 14 34 


New York Y. C. 


Glen Cove, Long Island Sound—Tuesday, Sept. 20. 

Tue Regatta Committee of the New York Y. C. 
arranged a special race for the three 70-footers, Yankee, 
Rainbow and Virginia, on Tuesday, Sept. 20. A class 
was also provided for the three 36-footers, Spasm, 
Anoatok and Mimosa III. Unfortunately, the wind 
was light from the N.E. all day. 

Mr. William Gardner and Mr. Paul E. Stevenson 
assisted Mr. S. Nicholson Kane in the handling of the 
race. The Race Committee were on board Mr. R. A. 
C. Smith’s steam yacht Privateer. 

The start was made off Station No. 10, N. Y. Y. C., 
at Glen Cove. The course was 10 miles N.E. to a mark 
off Shippan Point, then 7% miles W.S.W. to another 
mark, and then S. % W. 4 miles to the finish line. 

The starting signal was given at 1:25. Rainbow was 
first away, on the starboard tack; Yankee crossed second, 
on the port tack, and Virginia was last, on the star- 
board tack. 

The yachts were unable to finish within half an hour 
after sunset, so the race was called off. At this time 
Rainbow was considerably over a mile in the lead. The 
owners of the 30-footers withdrew on the first leg, as 
they saw it would be out of the question to cover the 
course within the time limit. 

Friday, Sept. 23. 


The six boats that were unable to finish the race 
sailed on Tuesday started in another contest on Friday. 
A class was also provided for raceabouts, and five of 
these craft came to the line. The winners were Rain- 
bow, Mimosa III. and The Kid. 

None of the regular Race Committee were on hand, 
so Captain Fred. M. Hoyt very kindly consented to act. 
The race was splendidly managed in every particular. 

The start was again made off Station No. 10, N. Y. 
Y. C., at Glen Cove. The wind was fresh from the 
S.W. The 70-footers were sent over a 21-mile triangle. 
The first leg was a spinnaker run of 4 miles to Parson- 
age Point, the second a broad reach of 7% miles to 
Shippan Point, and the third a beat of 10 miles to the 
finish line off Mott’s Point. 

The preparatory was given at 2 o’clock. Mr. Harry 
Maxwell put Yankee oyer the line first. Virginia was 
next, with Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt at the wheel and, al- 
though Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt was the last over with 
Rainbow, his boat, wac berthed better than the other 
two. On the spinnaker run to the first mark Rainbow 
slipped into first placg, and Virginia passed Yankee. 

The times at the first mark were: Rainbow, 2:45:04; 
Virginia, 2:45:14; Yankee, 2:45:17. Balloon jib topsails 
were broken out for the reach to the second mark. 
Rainbow continued to draw away from the other two 
boats. Yankee and Virginia indulged in a luffing match, 
in which Virginia came off second best, and Yankee 
again took second place. At the second mark the 
times were: Rainbow, 3:26:10; Yankee, 3:27:15; Vir- 
ginia, 3:28:30. Rainbow and Yankee stuck together on 
the beat home, while Virginia went off on her own 
hook. The race between Rainbow and Yankee was a 
very pretty one, and although the Maxwell craft was 
well handled, she was beaten 1m. 24s. by Rainbow. 

The 36-footers and raceabouts covered an 11%4-mile 
course. From the starting line they went to the Par- 
sonage Point mark, thence to another mark anchored 
between Matinicock and Oak Points. This gave them 
a run, a reach and a beat. 

The 36-footers started as named, Spasm, Mimosa III. 
and Anoatok. The Brokaw craft took ‘the lead on the 
run to the first mark and showed her two rivals the way 





around until the windward work proved too much for 
her and “ire:a IIL. was enabled to take first place. 
Mimosa i}f. won by a comfortable margin, and Spasm 
wes sccunt id, 

» In the raceabout class The Kid won and Cricket was 
‘sec cond, A protest was filed by Cricket against The 
Kid for forcing the former about where she had the 
right of way. The summary: 

Class H—70ft. Sloops Course 21% Knots. 
2 11 28 4 43 34 


Yankee, J. Rogers Maxwell.......2 2 

Virgin’a, W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr..... 2 11 59 4 47 48 2 

Rainbow, Cornelius Vanderbilt....2 12 00 442 4 2 
Class M—26ft. Sloops-—Start, 2:15—Course i% Knots 

Beapen, Te, 0D; TOA. «.o0cesses aiatchamemnsaarel 41 

Mimosa III., Trenor L. Park.......ccccccscess 4 10 1 

Reastan, W. G. TARR... cascnaedicdsentnded 415 03 


a Class O--Raceabouts—-Start, 2:20—Course, 1144 Knots. 
Cricket. Howard Willetts 
Rana, J. Macy Willetts 
Hobo, Trenor L. Park.......... 
Busy Bee, R. T. Wainwright.. 
The Kid, Oliver Harriman 


RODIDODON HD doe 
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Monday, Sept. 26. 


The race, arranged for the 70-footers by the New 
York Y. C, on Monday, Sept. 26, brought out all 
three of the boats in commission. The contest was 
sailed in a light breeze, but a wind and rain squall 
that broke as the boats were finishing made matters 
lively for a time. 

The Regatta Committee was on board the tow boat 
Unique, and the start was made off N. Y. Y. C. Station 
No. 10, at Glen Cove. The first mark was off Shippan 
Point, 10 miles from the starting line, thence 7% miles 
- a mark off Parsonage Point and back to the finish 
ine. 

The preparatory signal was given at 1:30, and the 
boats were started at 1:40. Yankee led over the line 
in the best berth. Virginia was next and Rainbow 
last. When the boats started the wind was S., and they 
carried balloon jib topsail. The breeze freed a little, 
going to the W., and the boats set spinnakers. The 
times at the first mark were: Yankee, 2:46:47; Vir- 
ginia, 2:48:46; Rainbow, 2:49:12. 

It was a close fetch to the next mark, but a very 
slight shift of wind made a couple of hitches necessary. 
Yankee increased her lead over Virginia, and this boat 
pulled away from Rainbow. At the second mark the 
following times were taken: Yankee, 4:05:49; Vir- 
ginia, 4:11:20; Rainbow, 4:18:15. 

It was a beat to the finish line, and at this work both 
Virginia and Rainbow cut down Yankee’s lead ma- 
terialiy. Yankee finished a winner, beating Virginia 
3m. 1s. and Rainbow 7m. 4s. 

Both sailors and amateurs got a good wetting when 
the squall broke, and. after crossing club topsails were 
gotten down on deck with difficulty. The summary: 


Start. Finish. ry sed. 
Yankee, J. Rogers Maxwell........ 1 4€ 30 4 55 42 3 15 12 


Virginia, W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr....1 40 53 4 59 06 3 18 13 
Rainbow, C ornelius Vanderbilt....1 41 19 5 03 35 3 22 16 


Riverside Y. C. 


Greenwich, Long Island Sound—Saturdav, Sept. 24. 


Tue fall regatta of the Riverside Y. C., held on 
Saturday, Sept. 24, marks the close of the racing in 
the Long Island Sound organizations for the season 
of 1904. 

The lateness accounted for the small number of 
starters, but the thirteen craft that put in an appear- 
ance enjoyed some lively sport. The winners were 
Spasm, Tartan and Vergeth. 

The Regatta Committee, made up of Messrs, Charles 
P. Tower, George T. Higgins and Charles F. Kirby, 
were on board the auxiliary yawl Alga, owned by Rear- 
Commodore A. R. Starr, Riverside Y. C. The com- 
mittee boat took up her position near the gas buoy 
off Great Captain’s Island. The preparatory was 
sounded at 1:30, and the three 36-footers were sent 
away at 1:35. These boats covered an 18-mile course 
from the starting line to Matinicock buoy to Lloyds 
Neck and back to the finish line. The wind was strong 
from the S.W., and the puffs that swept off the Long 
Island shore at frequent intervals laid the boats well 
out. Spasm had no trouble in getting away with 
Anoatok, which boat found the wind a little brisk for 
her to do her best. Mimosa III. met with a slight mis- 
hap and withdrew. 

The raceabouts and Class P boats went over a 14%4- 
mile triangle. From the starting line to Matinicock 
Point Buoy, thence to Centre Island buoy and back to 
the finish line. 

Of the four starters in the raceabout class only two 
finished. Tartan sailed a capital race and beat The 
Kid 12m. 7s. Busy Bee and Howdy withdrew. 

In Class P Vergeth finished a winner by 5m. 255. 
Maryola was second, and Firefly was a close third. 
Heron did not finish. The summary: 


Sloops—36ft. Class—Siart, 1:35—Course, 18 Miles. 


Finish. Elapsed. 

Arcatok, W. G. Brokaw.. -4 36 21 3 OL 2 

Spasm, E. D. Kin ..-4 28 33 253 a 

Mimosa III., Trenor L. Park ...Did not finish 
Raceabouts—Start, 1:45—Course a a, 

Dir GE, SRcnes6cbenasépessenateotnn te 2 18 2 47 18 


Busy Bee, R. T. Wainwright Da not finish. 
4 44 25 50 






The Kid, Oliver Harriman........... 
Howdy, George Mercer............ccccccecesees Did not finish. 
Sloo ae P—Start, 1:50—Course, 14 Miles. 
Maryola, C. V 04 59 
Saapper, | peas H. Page. 56 6 
Firefly, G. P. Granberry............- 59 
Vergeth, Addison Hanan............. 4 43 39 * 
Heron, P. Le Boutillier............... 
SS Ee ee eee 5 01 11 








Recent SALEs.—Mr. Stanley M. Seaman has made the 
following sales through his aaeeey: The hunting launch 
Shack, owned by Mr. Jacob I rgen, of this tity, to 
Mr. Gain Robinson, Springfield, Mass.; the eo 
boat see for Mr. James D. Sparkman, N ¥. 
to Mr. Z. Mayhew, Jr., Brooklyn, N.Y.; the soft. a 
ing yaw! Genevieve, by Mr. Conrad Stein to Dr. Alfred 
R. Starr, Riverside, Conn. Mr. Phillip L. Howard, New 
Rochelle Y. C., has sold his knockabout Caper, of the 
New Rochelle one-design class, to Mr. Daniel K. Hanna, 
= OQ. The boat has keen shipped to Tupper 
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Gas Engines and Launches. 


(Continued from page 468.) 
Multi-Cylinder Engines, 


MULTI-CYLINDER engines in the two-cycle type have un- 
til quite recently’ been constructed by adding successively 
separate cylinders of the number desired. While these 
in a great many cases have given satisfaction, they have 
as a whole been unsatisfactory. ‘he principal trouble 
with these engines being that when operated by one 
vaporizer, they have been inclined to flood in the after- 
cylinders; that is to say, the gasolene gas being of greater 
specific gravity than air, of course has a tendency to go 
to the lowest point, which of course in the majority of 
boats would be the after-cylinders, as in ninety-nine cases 
out of one hundred the engines are necessarily set on an 
incline; the distance apart of the separate cylinders also 
tending to condense the vaporized gasolene, flooding the 
bases of the engine, with the consequence that no two of 
the cylinders have a uniform mixture of gas, and in many 
cases the after-cylinders refusing to work at all. In order 
to avoid these difficulfies, we notice the multi-cylinder 
engines have separate vaporizers for each cylinder. While 
in theory this is good practice, on the other hand it is al- 
most impossible to obtain the correct regulation of each 
individual cylinder while they are all in operation. In 
the past year there has been placed on the market a num- 
ber of multi-cylinder engines with the cylinders in one 
casting and surrounded by one water-jacket. By this 
means we bring the cylinders very close together, and 
maintain them all at an even temperature, using one 
vaporizer, the connections from it to the engine being by 
this plan very short and compact, so that we may now be 
said to be entering fairly on an era of successful multi- 
cylinder two-cycle engines. We might add, before closing 
this subject, that we do not consider these engines in 
their very best form adapted to the novice. Owing to 
their high speed, their number of moving parts, it is very 
difficult to detect and locate defects of adjustment or 
troubles of any kind, and determine in which cylinder the 
trouble exists. In the four-cycle multi-cylinder engine 
we have an entirely different proposition, and especially 
in the double cylinder we find this type very successful. 
Of course the double cylinder four-cycle engine produces 
the same results and only has the same number of move- 
ments as in the single cylinder two-cycle, therefore a four- 
cycle four-cylinder is equivalent to a two-cylinder two- 
cycle engine. One of the principal troubles of the multi- 
cylinder engine has been the ignition, as of course they 
are very hard on generators and batteries. It is the uni- 
versal practice now to use a separate generator or battery 
for each cylinder. Before taking up the subject of diffi- 
culties, we will take up the subject of oils, wire, gaso- 
lene, and batteries. 


Batteries, 


The forms of batteries now universally employed are 
the dry and the wet battery; in both the dry and wet bat- 
teries the elements employed are zinc and carbon and a 
solution of salts of different forms. In the dry battery 
the case or envelope is of zinc, forming one of the ele- 
ments. Into this is inserted a slab or carbon, the battery 
is then filled with a damp solution of salmoniac; this fill- 
ing is of many different materials, being saturated with 
the salts. The battery is then hermetically sealed and 
ready for business. Should the battery dry out, it will 
become inactive. Of course they can be recharged to a 
certain extent by boring a hole in them through the top 
and adding sufficient water for redamping. ‘This, how- 
ever, is not successful, as the batteries are so cheap it is 
hardly worth the trouble. The dry batteries are made in 
a number of different sizes; No. 2, that is the next to the 
smallest size, is the one usually employed for marine 
work. While on this subject it would be well to ex- 
plain that the voltage of all different size dry batteries is 
the same, about 144 volts, but the amperage increases 
with the size of the cell. If you will look up in any elec- 
trical work, you will find a definition of voltage and am- 
perage expressed in such terms that you will probably not 
understand it. I will therefore endeavor to make the 
subject clear to you. By taking the flow of water 
through a pipe and the electric current passing through 
a wire as a synonym, the volume of water which will pass 
through a given pipe representing the amperage, the force 
of the water passing through the pipe the voltage. 

Wet batteries employed on gas engine work are now 
universally what are called the Edison-Leland. This is 
what is known as a closed circuit. battery. We believe 
that the Edison Company have a patent of some descrip- 
tion on this form of battery, but as we have seen the 
battery and used it many years before the advent of the 
Edison-Leland, we would therefore assume that the 
patents are on the manufacturers’ design, or amalgamation 
of certain of the elements. In this battery we have the 
usual carbon and zinc element in a solution of caustic 
soda or potash called electro-sodium: In order to prevent 
the evaporation and slopping over, it is customary to 
place about half an ounce of paraffine oil on top of the 
solution. This makes a very powerful battery, but it is 
too bulky for very small boats, and is expensive to start 
with and maintain. 

The best method in using batteries is to employ a 
double set, say each set to contain six batteries, being 
connected to the engine through a double throw switch, 
using one set for half an hour, and then charging on to 
the other set. This will always keep the batteries up to 
about their full capacity, and one set is regaining its lost 
vitality while the other is in use. Great care should be 
exercised in wiring up the battery to see that all connec- 
tions remain firm, as a loose connection will cause all 
kinds of trouble. The latest and best method of con- 
necting batteries together is by means of copper ribbon 
with holes punched out in the end for the binding-post 
connection. A very good plan in using dry batteries is to 
dip them, after being assembled, in melted paraffine wax; 
in fact, a great many are put up immersed solid in wax; 
but of course as the wax surrounding the batteries has to 
be poured in hot, it tends to over-heat them, and conse- 
quently dry them out; therefore we think the dipping 
process is much better. In using any kind of battery, 
care should be taken to keep it dry. In small boats with- 
out any cabin, by far the better plan is to have the bat- 


teries in a neat box with a suitable handle, so that it can 
be removed and put in a dry place. Of course with the 
wet batteries this is not possible. The wiring necessary 
to connect the batteries with the engine should be made 
with wire of ample size and thoroughly insulated, and if 
any joints are made, they should be either soldered or 
thoroughly covered with wiring tape. All exposed ter- 
minals should be kept bright, and where a terminal is 
made by twisting the wire into a ring, it is a good plan 
to flatten the ring by pounding it and give the binding- 
post a better hold. Also at all terminals the wire should 
be wound into a corkscrew or coil so that new terminals 
can be cut without shortening the wire, and these coils 
also tend to prevent the terminals from jarring loose. 
In wiring up batteries in connection with a magnet or 
dynamo, care should be taken that the batteries are abso- 
lutely cut out when the generator is working, otherwise 
the generator will throw back on the batteries and pro- 
duce a short circuit, which will, soon use up the batteries. 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, Sept. 26.—There is probably no yacht club in 
the country which takes a greater interest in the racing 
of yachts of 3oft. waterline and under than the Boston 
Y. C. Each year it establishes championships for the 
Y. R. A. of Massachusetts classes and, this year, two 
handicap’ classes were added to the championship list 
of the club. Cups for the winners of the championships 
were offered by Commodore B. P. Cheney. They were 
won by the 30-footer Chewink IV., the 22-footer Clotho, 
the 18-footer Hayseed, the 15-footer Vera II., the 25- 
footer Jingo, in the first handicap class, and the 21- 
footer Scapegoat in the second handicap class. Nine 
races were held in all, and in figuring the champion- 
ships, it is assumed that a yacht shall have started in 
at least six of the nine races scheduled. The races of 
the club were so arranged that there was no conflict 
with races scheduled by any other club. In fact, the 
Boston Y. C. has in every way aided smaller clubs of 
the Y. R. A. in bringing the boats to their races and by 
giving up dates. A notable incident of this was the 
splitting of the mid-summer series of open races to en- 
able the Quincy Y. C. to hold an open race when the 
tide was right and when the yachts were held together 
in the vicinity. 

The work of Chewink IV. was much the same as in 
the Y. R. A. series. She won steadily from the start. 
In two of the races, however, Sauquoit was disabled 
when she held good positions. The work of Clotho, in 
the 22ft. class and Hayseed, in the 18ft. class, was 
notable for steadiness. The championships of both 
these boats is undoubtedly due to the fact that they 
were always near the top, even if they did not finish 
first. The closest work was between the. 15-footers, 
Vera Il. and Tabasco, Jr., with Vera II. showing up a 
little the better. Jingo, in the first handicap class, was 
the only yacht in any class to sail all nine races. Scape- 
goat, in the second handicap class, had little difficulty 
in winning the championship. Both Jingo and Scape- 
goat were designed by Crowninshield. The following 
table of percentages is published through courtesy of 
Mr. Foster Hooper, Secretary of the Regatta Com- 
mittee: 




















30ft. Class. 
Starts. Per Cent. 

Chewink IV., F. G. Macomber, Jr........0.seeseeesees 8 79.1 
Sauquott, T. K. Lothrop, Jes.cccovcccccccccsccccccce 8 56.2 
Weeeis Bc TR Aeesccsiccdscescsccncccescscesce 5 53.6 

22ft. Class. 
Clotho, Cheney & Lanmning............ccsccecececcees 8 85.0 
Opitsah V., S. H. & H. I. Foster 7 63.5 
Peri IT., George Lee..ccccccccccccscccces 6 60.5 
Medric, H. H. White........ 8 56.6 
Warrior, S. C. Winsor 5 38.6 
Bete, We We PMR encccowccccsencecevecscevesessecece 2 9.4 
Meee, TE, Bs. BOWER cc ccccsectvcccesccccsccccccce 8 93.5 
Ti Oe re I, irks evcccccdvccdonvecces 7 77.0 
Arbeka II., F. P. Bowden..... 7 67.3 
Napier, B. S, Permar.......... 7 64.7 
Mirage II., J. W. Olmstead 8 63.7 
Boo Hoo, Reginald Boardman 4 53.5 
Ee We We PR cnccpanccscescsovesceseneve 4 53.4 
SN, Be Wl IR aha ccigucdeccccbecstescssicsdes 8 47.3 
I, Sas ER ccc sicccsdcccesaveceddscevas 6 39.7 
*Otter, A. D. Irving...... oe 37.1 
Aladdin, George P. Keith....  § 35.4 
Privateer II., Alden & Carleto oo 35.2 
Fritter, W. C. Loring, Jr.... o's 31.7 
Humbug, Cole & Bacon.... . 4 27.8 
Again, L. B. Goodspeed.... we one 26.6 
SARS Hs Ee BM ceccvcesoccousccccoscesecesces 4 23.3 
PN, etd MEUM Dv ccccctcssecescccecesocceescs 5 9.0 
i) i os cedneddes dn dwadcesicesonceeee 2 7.1 
IT cine RI accncebancstddcechecidecescsseses 1 6.2 
REY Sa EE iiccccecccessccssacdoscsesce 1 3.3 

15ft. Class. 
Vers TE., FH. Lend betg esc. cccccccccccccccvcccccccece 7 83.3 
Tabasco, Jr., H. H. Wiggin.. 8 78.1 
Nibelung, A. P. Loring........cccccccscccccsccccsccce 2 19.4 
Little Misery, A. P. it. 116 Gosuddbaniseneguens 2 16.6 
CHORE, Tits BECTON FUMIO. cscccccceccdecccccccces 1 4.1 


*Protest of Otter by Mirage not decided. The same may 
change slightly the percentage of both yachts. 


First Handicap Class. 








Jingo, George B. Doane 9 90.0 
L’Aiglon, E. W. ‘Hodgson . 5 60.0 
Kit, H. B. Whittier......... s § $2.2 
Opitsah III., W. F. Whitne > 26.9 
Mildred II., S. P. Moses.. oa 26.6 
Meemer, R. C. Nickerson «4 18.0 
Elella, Bb. D. Amsdem.... 1 16.6 
Thelma, A. C. Jones...... es ee 15.0 
Al Kyris, A. M. Moody.....sccsccccccccccccccccccsccce 1 11.1 
Kiuna, A. W. Learnard.........ssescseeseeeeeeseees 1 8.3 
Opah, W. _C. Lewis.....ccccosccccccccccccccccccccces 2 5.5 
Mashnee, James S. Whitney..........scsecescesseees 1 4.1 
BE, We Bee Oc cestecnvessctsscovedascscsncvcede 1 2.7 
Second Handicap Class. 
Scapegoat, W. P. Keys....ccccccccccccccsccccccccece 7 83.8 
Jacobin, T. W. King.........+-+sceeeeeee 4 53.5 
Anne, C. B. Pratt. .ccccccccccce 3 94.9 
Clarita, Walter Burgess....... 3 9.8 
Tunipoo, C. A. Cooley...... 4 26.6 
Mildred, C. A. Coleman.... 3 26.1 
Widow, H., W. Friend......... 1 16.6 
Aspenet, E. W. Remick....... 1 13.3 
Minerva, Walter Shaw......... e 1 11.1 
Gadfly, C. W. Chapin........ 2 10.7 
Gringo, W. H. Brown....... 1 8.3 
Clarice, J. F. Harvey........ 1 5.5 
Spinster IV., L. M..Clark.. 1 4.7 
BE, Te We: POR occ cccvescicdinedtecaieccccoesecce 1 2.7 


Although the Eastern Y. C. had considerable of 
contract on its hands to get the larger classes of rac- 
ing yachts together, and it also had considerable work 
in connection with its series of power boat races, it 
still found time to give a series of races for smaller 
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classes, as it has during the previous two seasons. In 
giving this series of races the Regatta Committee con- 
sulted with the Boston Y. C. and the Corinthian Y. C., 
and with the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts, in regard to 
the selection of dates, to the satisfaction of all racing men. 
For the special open races classes were provided for 
Classes L, E. Y. C., and Y. R. A. 22-footers. Cups in 
each class were offered by Commodore Laurence Minot. 
At the end of the series Dorel and Wasaka were tied 
in Class L. In the sail-off, on Saturday, Sept. 24, Dorel 
won out. She is a 30-foter, and was designed by 
Crowninshield in 1900. In the 22ft. class Peri II. won 
the Commodore’s cup with three firsts out of five starts. 
She was designed by Messrs. Burgess & Packard. Bat 
took the Commodore’s cup in the 18ft. class with three 
firsts out of five starts. I am indebted to Mr. Louis 
M. Clark, Secretary of the Regatta Committee, for the 
following table: 














- 6 8 3 - 
avr tags 3S 
>> wo week wo & 
ssa #@ Ss 8&8 SSB ¢€ 

TOI vicndidceciccncstaascccnceces je Baw 22S Se 2.2 © 
CURIE Witidkce ce vedcacdackesuecne a ne oe ee oe ee 
CEI ey dacs se ccdcccésacckacs ee. ££ 3 2 &@ 22°24 
SIE Se Saudi ba cavececececuduns 262666502 0 
BN Fs iNactuarnenesgens deacucas 43 44 4 0 01 
DE eianigdaneughbuanecaséadeces ae ae ee oe a 
GRE Ble. nas cccodcosccescancss D és 100 0 
WI as sxbtiwesadecccdedsucnces sel se aw «SCG a ee 
Class E—22-footers. 
TR ES kisieniacvendceendabadecsce €¢€2i1434683 863 
Gs. vncanccncnd cusewecteses Liana @&@eetiss 
Medric oo BOSS € SE 2 
Clotho 7+ @Owaa 2 8 2 @ 
BRU sah chad rxscudannédavrasacous a. SS 8 8 8 a 
SER? aivnadatagsdequcéeneustdusenwen Bess ow 2 & Be 2 
WN ira daddudduatecdsiouert dukes 8 100 0 
WHEE donsabienecadasedeencesteece a ae 1000 
Class 1—18ft. Knockabouts. 
WEE. cc casdavebstinedseddsiecnccnes 1162316531 @ 
BIE vxansuyinvces 113620 8 
Hayseed aa £4 4 2.4 
Boo Hoo oe € | @ 24 
Aladdin Beew S$ @ i 6 
Dorchen “ ae 100 0 
FN Bs Se dictccteecscukiedeage 6 i 300 0 
DOOD nese rendcdsdccdsoqusuconsens 7 6 10 3 000 
Moslem II, ... 7 7 w 3°00 0 
as 9 9 6 6 40 0 0 
Mirage II. . CP uv 20 0 0 
Aspinquid IT. ss a 200 0 
Privateer II. 413 ¢ § 46 @€.-6 
Hugi ...... -«- ww FB £¢¢6¢ 
Fudge ..... week. § 300 86 
EE ~ cd ukdbadencdnubedudhecduwde See us 1000 
DEE Whe) baawavdcanehdcanerecxee mae © 100 0 
TEM. intaudewdsdonedied Gestccdees os ae 2 100 0 
BND. Sata gdivcdenccWhewenceduee cee: 100 0 
BN Ta acneseccncentcceadenen 4 200 0 


« ive, BR as 2 
*Wins commodore’s cup. 4d, disqualified’ w, tien 
In the Corinthian Y. C., of Marblehead, two cham- 
pionships were awarded. Medric, a Burgess & Packard 
creation, took the championship in the 22ft. class, and 
Bat scored her second championship in the 18ft. knock- 
about class. The Corinthian Y. C. had a most suc- 
cessful season, having a total of 533 entries in all races. 
I am indebted to Mr. Herbert S. Goodwin, Chairman 

of the Regatta Committee, for the following table: 













22ft. Class. 
Medric .. -850 Athlon ... 
Peri LI. -755 Clotho . 
Opitsah V -513 Tayac 
Setsu ..... -- .480 

18ft. Class, 
i errr SS ee eer 
Arrow ... -738 Arbeka II 
Boo Hoo -702 Otter ... 
Fudge .... -696 Fritter ... 
Moslem II. -614 Moslem I. 
MEGVOOED  dccesccerncse -568 Humbug . 
DUONG Tle éccvccexcxdaces 462 





Joun B. KILieen. 


Setane ¥. C. 


THE past season has been a most successful one for the 
Shelburne Y. C. The work on the new club house is 
progressing favorably. The annual regatta was a particu- 
larly attractive affair, as there was a good list of starters, 
and the boats were favored with plenty of wind, making 
the racing interesting. 

We publish herewith a resumé of the racing: 

Shelburne Cup, open to members of any recognized 
yacht club, to become the property of a winner three con- 
secutive years; won by Menotah, Chester Club, Captain 
Samuel J. Allan. Fishermen’s race, first class, open to 
fishermen’s boats over 26ft. waterline; first prize, Captain 
Job Nickerson; second prize, Captain Ira Stephens. 
Second class, open to fishermen’s boats under 26ft. water- 
line; first prize, Captain Judah Crowell; second prize, 
Captain Clifford Atwood. Shelburne Home Cup, open to 
yachts not exceeding 28ft., won by Commodore Hervey’s 
Souriquois. 

Commodore Hervey gave a dinner party to the officers 
of the steamers, the officers of club and the captains of 
the yachts that competed for the Shelburne Cup. 

Admiral Sir Archibald Douglas, who was unable to 
be present, sent the twin-screw cruiser Irfdefatigable, Cap- 
tain William J. Grogan, to stay at Shelburne during the 
regatta. The Dominion Protective Service steamer Cur- 
lew, was on hand. Captain Pratt, her commander, not 
only took the judges and members of the club and their 
families on board his steamer and followed the yachts 
around the course in each race, but himself acted as one 
of the judges. 

A series of aquatic sports, consisting of log poling, 
log rolling, single rowboat race, double rowboat race, 
climbing greased pole, and a tug-of-war on floats in the 
water, have been added to the club’s programme. 


Duxbury we CG. 


Duxbury, Mass.—Saturday, Sept. 24. 

In a club race of the Duxbury Y. C., for 18ft. knock- 
abouts, sailed on Saturday, Sept. 24, Domino and 
Miladi II. collided at the first mark. Domino’s mast 
was carried away and a number of planks were stove in 
on. Miladi II. Commodore C. é Clapp, owner of 


“Domino, sustained a broken leg. Again won the race 


by nearly 3m. The summary: 


Again, William _Facy......... 
Kittawake, M. Jones. 
Aspinquid II., E. C. Vinal 
Domino, C. é Clapp...... 
Miladi II. Ford...... 
Menace, Th, MOMiijisdssccseesscaccs 
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British Letter. 


THE negotiations between Sir Thomas Lipton and the 
New York Y. C. are apparently at a_ standstill. 
Naturally everybody in this country who understands 
the dimculties which the old rule imposed upon the de- 
signers of recent Cup challengers, is anxious that the 
next races should be sailed under the new rating rule, 
and the reason for this is obvious. The old rule en- 
couraged such a thoroughly bad type of boat, from every 
point of view except that of actual speed, that it was 
considered imperative in the interests of American yacht- 
ing to alter the formula and place such restrictions upon 
the skimming dish type—of which Reliance is by no 
means the most extreme example—as would effectually 
give the death-blow to any future attempt to produce 
such unseaworthy and dangerous vessels. ‘his being the 
case, it seems hardly fair that a rating rule which has 
received such sweeping condemnation should be kept 
alive for use in what is far more important than any 
inter-club fixture, namely, an international series of races. 
Whichever rule is used, the advantages are all on the 
side of the defenders, but if the old rule is adhered to, 
it would simply mean that the challenger’s chances 
of success are nil. Even supposing Reliance were con- 
sidered good enough to defend the Cup, it is evident that 
the challenging boat must be of a more extreme type 
still to have any reasonable prospect of winning. Such 
a boat, however, would be quite unfit to make the passage 
across the Atlantic, and from what one can gather, 
neither of our leading designers will undertake the de- 
sign. Matters seem, therefore, at present to be at a 
deadlock, but it is persistently rumored that Sir Thomas 
is so anxious to race again that he will sail under the old 
rule rather than not at all. The general opinion on this 
side is that he would be very ill advised to do so, and it 
is hoped that the difficulty of enlisting one of our leading 
designers into his service will not be overcome unless 
the New York Y. C. agrees, in common fairness, to 
future races being sailed under the present rule of 
measurement. It has never yet been definitely stated that 
the club will not agree to this, but apparently it will not 
give its decision until a challenge has been forwarded. 
If this is the case, the best course for Sir Thomas Lipton 
to pursue would be to issue the challenge, and if he finds 
the races are to be sailed under the old rules, he can 
withdraw it. The latest rumor is that Mr. Watson, with 
whom Sir Thomas has been in consultation for some 
time past, has definitely declined to undertake the work 
of designing a new challenger. If this be true, and Mr. 
Fife also cries off, then the soundest plan would be to 
postpone all ideas of the contest until a more favorable 
opportunity arises. Some people are in favor of one of 
our younger designers being given a chance, and Mr. 
Mylne’s name has been freely mentioned. It is, however, 
too big a jump for a man, no matter how clever he may 
be, to thus suddenly bridge the gap between a 52-footer 
and a 9o0-footer, and it is very doubtful whether Mr. 
Mylne would undertake such a responsibility. That Mr. 
Watson’s pupil is a very able naval architect, there can 
be no doubt whatever; but so far his efforts have been 
chiefly confined to the small classes on the Clyde, the 
South Coast one-design boats, the Clyde one-design 20- 
ton class, and a couple of 52-footers. We have only two 
men capable of turning out such large cutters—Watson 
and Fife, the former of whom has turned out one boat 
as good as her opponent—namely, Shamrock II.—and 
another which would have been a great deal better had 
she not been fiddled about with just before she left Eng- 
land. The latter boat referred to is of course Valkyrie 
Il. In her first season, 1893, she beat Britannia twice 
out of every three times they met, and yet she was 
altered just before she crossed the Atlantic to meet Vigi- 
lant without any trial having been made to see whether 
she was an improved boat or not. The result was dis- 
astrous, although, tinkered up as she was, she would have 
beaten Vigilant in the last race had it not been for the 
tearing of her spinnakers in the run home. When Vigi- 
lant came over to British waters the following year, she 
met more than her match in Britannia, which was mani- 
festly an inferior boat to Valkyrie I].; and the last named 
boat showed by her poor sailing in 1904 how mch she 
had been spoilt the previous year by the ill advised 
alterations. Fife has never produced a boat so nearly 
equal to the Cup defender she had to meet, but, like Wai-- 
son, he has had plenty of experience, and has, like him, 
been over to watch the races, and it is to one or other 
of these men that Sir Thomas Lipton naturally looks 
for the lines of his new boat. It is to be hoped that all 
difficulties may yet be swept away, and that a new chal- 
lenge will be issued undér conditions which will put the 
challenging side on more equal terms with the d2fenders 
than has been the case during the past few years. 

The West of England’ regattas began this year well and 
ended badly. Quite a respectable gathering of boats 
graced Weymouth Bay on the occasion of the Royal 
Dorset Y. C. regatta on August 20, though much disap- 
pointment was -expressed at the absence of the South 
Coast one-design class which had been catered for right 
away on to Plymouth. Unfortunately a light, unsteady 
wind prevailed at Weymouth, and there was some fluk- 
ing. Rosamond and Merrymaid found a lucky start 
which put them far ahead of White Heather at the be- 
ginning of the race and so enabled Rosamond to save her 
time for first prize, Merrymaid taking second and Creole 
third. In the 52ft. class, Maymon sailed in her peerless 
light weather style, and in spite of a big fluke which put 
Lucida in the van, the new boat wore her down and won 
handsomely. With the exception of Gauntlet, the ex-52ft. 
class finished up the season at this regatta. The six big 
handicap boats which had sailed at Weymouth went on 
t> Torquay, as did the four 52-footers. A hard wind 
sprang up on August 22 at the Town regatta shortly 
after racing commenced, and one of the mark boats 
broke adrift, so that the big race was rendered null and 
void. Creole lost her bowsprit and Merrymaid her spin- 
naker boom in the squalls. Maymon won the 52ft. race, 
Lucida taking second prize. The big race was re-sailed 
on August 24, Zinita winning in a light air, with Rosa- 
mond second and White Heather third. On August 23 
the regatta of the Royal Torley Y. C. was carried 
through in light airs. The big handicap boats were split 
into two divisions, exceeding 100 tons and over 50, but 





not more than 100 tons Thames measurement. White 


Heather won the first race and Zinita the second. May-° 


moén gave another inimitable display of light weather 
sailing in the s2ft. class, Moyana taking second prize. 
There was only one day at Dartmouth this year, August 
26, the regatta of the Royal Dart Y. C., where there 
were matched for two classes the big handicap boats and 
52-focters. White Heather sailed the forty miles at an 
average pace of 11.5 knots, but in such a quickly sailed 
race she could not save her time from the others. Rosa- 
mond, Valdora, and Merrymaid being the prize winners. 
Lucida had left for home, but the other three 52-footers 
were joined by Gauntlet. They sailed a very close race, 
Maymon beating Moyana by 1m., which in turn defeated 
Gauntlet by 1m. 40s. The subsequent channel races from 
Dartmouth to Plymouth and the regattas at Plymouth, 
do not call for comment, excepting to say that they were 
not as successful as might have been hoped, owing to the 
scarcity of yachts there. The season on the whole has 
been more successful than was anticipated, and the 
weather has been quite exceptionally fine throughout. 
E. H. KeEtty. 


Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 


Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound—Saturday, Sept. 17. 


Tue day set aside for a club reunion was Saturday, 
Sept. 17, and a goodly number of the older members 
of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. turned out. The 
gathering was an interesting one, as many of those 
on hand have been closely identified with the history 
and development of American yachting. 

The races for the 15-footers, in which only the older 
members could participate, were the star attraction. 
The race sailed in the morning was for the Alfred 
Roosevelt memorial cup. The wind was very light from 
the S.W., and the actual racing was anything but ex- 
citing. The interest was not allowed to lag, for the 
participants and the onlookers, who followed the racing 
boats in launches, kept up a running fire of suggestions 
and comments. 

The boats covered a 6%-mile course. Cayenne was 
first around the outer mark. On the next leg Bairn, 
Sabrina and Chipmonk were all dangerous at times. 
Cayenne managed to hold the lead and she finished a 
winner by 27s. Bairn was second. The morning race 
was for members who joined the club previous to 1883. 
The summary: 

Special race for old members who joined prior to 1883; inside 
course, 6% miles. Start, 11:05: 

Boat. Crew. Heimsman 
Cayenne—Wm. Foulke, Chas. E. Willi 
Bairn—J. W. Beekman, F. de P. Foster . 
Sabrina—C, A. Sherman, H. W. Eaton.... 
Chipmonk—Thos. S. Young, J.r., Fred Tam 
Fly—W. E. Roosevelt, J. E. Roosevelt 





Finish. 










The afternoon race was optn to members who joined 
between 1883 and 1893. The boats covered the same 
course, but under different conditions, as the wind had 
increased to a fresh sailing breeze. 

Cayenne proved herself quite as smart in a fresh 
breeze as in a drift and romped away from her com- 
petitors. She was 1m. 45s. ahead at the outer mark. 
Bairn fouled the mark and was disqualified. Cayenne 
won by Im. 57s. Imp was second. The summary: 


Afternoon race for members who joined between 1883 and 1893. 
Inside course, 6% miles. Start, 3:35. Wind S.W., fresh: 


Boat Crew. He!lmsman. Finish. 
Caynne—McG. G. Foster, R. W. Gibsomn........ceeeeseeeeee 
Imp—C. A. Sherman, C. W. Wetmore..........s.seeseeeeees 5 06 35 
Daira—Aliced. Ely, We. ©. BOiPecssccccccsvcccsovscepvccceesia 5 07 &4 


Sabrina—H. C. Kouse, Colgate Hoyt.......ccccecscescsccces 08 30 
Bobs—W. A. W. Stewart, = Pe RRs obencecevsivenswencl 5 09 31 
Fiy—R. A. C. Smith, W. J. Matcheson....ccccccccccccescsecee 5 1410 

At the annual dinner given after the race all hands 
gathered around the festive board. The losers ex- 
plained why they didn’t win, and the winners explained 
why they couldn’t lose. The whole event was a great 
success, and the affairs of the club were brought to a 
close for another season. : 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 
For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and fii. 





Orvers For New Desicns.—Orders for designs re- 
ecntly received by William H. Hand, Jr., of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., include the following: A 26ft. launch for 
Mr. J. Parker, of Mobile, Ala., for use in Buzzard’s Bay; 
a 35ft.W. L. (55ft. over all) cruising sloop for A. R. Meyer, 
of Kansas City; a 17ft. W. L. catboat for Oliver Ricket- 
son, of Pittsburg, Pa., for use in Buzzard’s Bay; an 18- 
footer for E. P. Hussey, M.D., of Buffalo, N. Y.; an 18- 
footer for Edw. P. Hendrick, of Portsmouth, N. H.; 
and a racing keel sloop to rate at r1oft. under the N. Y. 
Y. C. rule for George Stiinkel, of Wiborg, Finland. 


RRR 


INGoMAR ArrIvES.—The American schooner Ingomar, 
owned by Mr. Morton F. Plant, arrived at New London, 
Conn., at nine o’clock Friday morning, September 23. 
She was 25 days out from Southampton, which port she 
left on Monday, August 29. Actual time of passage 
was 24 days, 22 hours, 37 minutes. Bad weather was en- 
countered pretty much all the voyage, and she was hove 
to on several occasions. The log-book gives the days’ runs 
as follows: August 29, 129; August 30, 133; August 31, 
124; September 1, 124; September 2, 165; September 3, 
95; September 4, 100; September 5, 80; September 6, 78; 
September 7, 137; September 8, 84; September 9, 182; 
September 10, 130; September 11, 95; September 12, 75; 
September 13, 73; September 14, 73; September 15, 159; 
September 16, 158; September 17, 56; September 18, 80; 
September 19, 156; September 20, 190; September 21, 218; 
September 22, 237; September 23, 126. Ingomar is now 
being put out of commission, and she will be hauled out 
and put in winter quarters at the Riverside Shipyard. 


Schooner Luriine Arrives AT SAN PeEpRO.—The 
schooner yacht Lurline, owned by Captain H. H. Sinclair, 
arrived at San Pedro, Cal., on Stitches 11, after a six 
months’ cruise in the Pacific. Lurline is 75ft. long and 


21.2ft. breadth; for such a small boat she ha ee a 
inclai 


remarkably account of herself. Captain 


was accompanied by his wife and daughter and Mr. Lew 
Freeman. Lurline left San Pedro on February 15 last. 
heir first stop at Honolulu was made only after a voy- 
age in exceedingly rough weather. Quite a long stay was 
made at Honolulu, and the remainder of the time was 
spent in cruising arovrd the islands. Leaving the 
Hawaiian group, the pariy sailed to the little-visited Mar- 
quesas Islands, and therce Lurline wended her way 
among the Society Islands, tarrying at Papete, the chief 
port of quaint and distant Tahiti. An interesting sojourn 


was made among the Fiji group, and also a call at Apia, 
German Samoa. 


A New Phase of the Case. 


He took the lady in his boat; 
She was a buxom neighbor. 
She said: “It’s really capital.” 
He muttered, “It is labor.” 
—Washington Star. 











Canoeing 
—- © 


A. C. A. Meet. 


Tue twenty-fifth annual camp of the American Canoe 

Association, held at Sugar Island, in the St. Lawrence, 
Aug. 5 to 19, marked another step in the progress of 
the A. C. A., being with one exception the largest camp 
on record, and, better still, being a camp where people 
stayed from start to finish, rather than merely “flitting” 
into camp and out again. 
_ It also marked an epoch in the Association’s history, 
in that the executive committee re-elected the outgoing 
commodore, C. Fred Wolters, of Rochester, the first 
time that this has ever been done. It proved two things; 
that a man can be commodore and still have enough 
canoeing enthusiasn to assume the burden again, after 
the arduous duties prior to and during camp; and that 
the confidence reposed in Commodore Wolters last 
year was not misplaced. Seldom, if ever, have the men 
of the A. C. A. been so lucky in their choice of an 
executive, and if the sentiment of the camp just over 
counts for anything, 1905 will see probably the largest 
and best camp in the Association’s history, with C. Fred 
Wolters at the helm again. 

The arrangement of camp was about as last year, 
except that the officers made their own camps where 
they pleased, and thus did away with the bothersome 
idea of official headquarters tents. Instead, there were 
but three tents at headquarters—the commodore’s, the 
secretary-treasurer’s and the store tent, where the 
ever-active and genial camp-site committee man, H. W. 
Breitenstein, made his headquarters. These tents were 
in use by day, but at night officers and men all camped 
where they chose, making the various club centers far 
more attractive than they would otherwise have been. 

The committees were efficient, and all plans for the 
success of the camp were certainly carried out as well 
as they have ever been. 

The racing suffered for want of competitors, for the 
prizes were well chosen and the Regatta Committee 
worked hard for the success of the annual races, and it 
was not their fault that so few toed the mark in response 
to their husky megaphoned calls for entries. The entry 
of several open canoes with considerably less than 60 
sq. ft. sail area marked a new departure in the three 
“record” races, although the record, itself, was won by 
the regulation type of sailing craft—16ft.xzoin. The 
two open canoes that finished in all three races, how- 
ever, did well, and more of this class of racing may con- 
fidently be expected next year. Reg. Blomfield, of 
Toronto, carried off the paddling honors, being the 
best man by all odds that has attended camp in almost 
a decade. The sailing trophy was won by F. C. Moore, 
of N. Y. C. C., and the Dolphin trophy by D. B. Good- 
sell, of the same club. 

The mess arrangements were excellent, but while the 
general mess forms a central meeting place for the 
campers at large, and is for that reason a good idea, 
more than ever this year was noticed the disposition of 
the men to mess for themselves, and with the results 
of their day’s fishing and the supplies from the camp 
store—the best one ever run at camp—those who 
camped for themselves lived well. 

All in all, Sugar Island in 1904 was a great big suc- 
cess—thanks to the officers and committees and to that 
never-failing spirit of good-fellowship that permeates 
the entire body politic of the A. C. A. This year saw 
a few of the old-timers who had failed to show up 
last year—R. J. Wilkin, President of the Board of 
Governors; F. G. Mather, the “Last of the Mohicans;” 
Frank G. Palmer, of the N. Y. C. C., fresh from Bocas 
del Toro, Panama, and others were warmly welcomed 
back to the fold. 

So long as officers are chosen with discretion and 
members do their share toward the success of camp, 
just so long will the Annual Camp be the Mecca of the 
summer for its jolly feilows and pretty girls, and so long 
will it stand for all that is clean and wholesome in the 
way of sport and recreation. 464. 





Proposed Amendment. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I hereby give notice that at the annual meeting of the 
American Canoe Association, I shall move to amend the 
constitution as follows: 

Article VI., Section 1, to read: “Executive Committee. 
In each Division there shall be elected one member for 
the first one hundred or fraction thereof, one member for 
the second hundred or fraction thereof,” etc. If a 
Division has 90 members it shall be entitled to one mem- 
ber of Executive Committee, and if 390, it shall be en- 
titled to four members, and so on. 

This article has long been subject to different interpre- 
tations, and I propose this change to make it more 
definite, 


Joun S. Waicurt, 


- 
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Knickerbocker C C. Fall Camp. 


“Heave away, my bonny boys, 
Heave away, heave away; 
Heave awzy, and don’t you make a noise, 
For we're bound,for Australia.” 


Humminc the above refrain as they bent to the task 
of preparing for the cruise, the members of the 
Knickerbocker C. C. “heaved away” with a will, for 
they were preparing for their annual fall encampment 
and regatta, which was held at Hermit Point-on-the- 
Hudson, Labor Day, and the two days previous there- 
to. It is not always possible to start for camp as a fleet, 
and this was no exception to the rule; but as the canoes 
started from the club house singly and in pairs, cries of 
“T’ll see you later” were exchanged, and the cruise was 
started and the craft were “bound for Australia.” 

Hermit Point, as you will see by the cut, is truly “a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever,” being one of those 
delightful bits of landscape with which nature has so 
liberally endowed the Palisades of the Hudson. Situ- 


ated about cight miles up the river from the Knicker- 
bocker club house, it is within easy paddling and sail- 
ing distance, and therefore easily accessible to the mem- 
The ruins of an old pier form a 


bers and visitors. 





Tilting Match—Knickerbocker C. C. Regatta. 
Photo by A. E. Sanford. 


breakwater, behind which smooth water is nearly al- 
ways found, even on the roughest days. There is a 
wide, firm, sandy beach and an excellent spring of clear, 
cold, sparkling water, which, considered altogether, 
make this spot an ideal camping place, and to which 
it is a pleasure to go, forgetting all business cares and 
live close to the bosom of mother nature, a life which 
is idealistic in every meaning of the word. 4 . 

Only a small portion of the encampment is visible in 
the photograph. The tents extended some distance up 
the beach to the right, and nearly filled the small pla- 
teau up the hill, the dense foliage hiding most of the 
tents on the plateau. 

Three things are uppermost in the minds of the av- 
erage canoeist while in camp: Canoeing, eating and 
sleeping. I have placed them in what I conceive to be 
their proper order; canoeing first, because that is the 
prime object in coming to camp; eating, because the 





“Hermit Point”—Knickerbocker C. C. Camp. 
Photo by A. E. Sanford. 


exhilarating exercise derived from the use of the pad- 
dle produces an appetite which is nothing short of 
marvelous; sleeping last, because that seems to be 
always the last thought of one who has never under- 
gone the experience—mere words cannot convey the 
delight which is experienced at rolling up in a blanket 
and lying down on a cot, look out at the sparkling 
beauty of the heavens and be crooned to slumber by 
the sleep-inspiring chorus of the night. On arising 
with the birds in the morning, what would more natu- 
rally suggest itself than a refreshing dip in the cool 
waters of the Hudson? After the dip, breakfast; after 
breakfast, a morning on the river, dinner, and afternoon 
spent in sailing or paddling, as faney may dictate, then 
supper. In the above list, you have the business part 
of the day’s programme, but it would never do to slight 
a very important number on it, the camp-fire. 

As the sun was throwing its last faint rays beyond 
the crest of the Palisades, the boys commenced gather- 
ing material for the camp-fire. An old disused dock 
furnished ten-foot timbers about one foot square, at the 
butt, and these, heaped up in a pile on the beach when 
lighted made a fire which could be seen for miles around. 
After the fire had become well kindled, the boys placed 
their chairs around it in a semi-circle, and to the music 
of club songs, disposed of large quantities of corn and 


potatees, which were roasted in the embers. Jokes, 
good-natured chaffing and stories, all liberally inter- 
spersed with songs, contributed to fill out the evening 
te the full limit of enjoyment. ; 
The races were held on Labor Day, which dawned 
bright and clear, with a 15-knot breeze from the N.W. 
and a strong flood tide running. The combination of 
these two weather conditions filled the river with white- 
capped waves, which made the sailing races highly in- 
teresting spectacles, and taxed the skill and knowledge 
of the skippers of the various craft to the utmost. The 
§5-foot event was started ten minutes after the 65-foot 





A Close Finish—Knickerbocker C. C. Race. 


Photo by A. E. Sanford. 


event, and although the course was six miles, the 
smaller class was not overhauled before the finish, An 
idea of the exciting nature of the sailing races may be 
derived from the cut, which shows the close finish of 
the 85-foot class. The paddling events were remark- 
able for their stubborn contests from start to finish, 
there not being more than one length’s difference be- 
tween the winner and second man in any event. Ben 
J. Cromwell, Jr., vanquished ail comers in the tilting 
contest, thereby becoming champion of the Hudson. 
Since entering this class, Cromwell’s form has im- 
proved remarkably, as only two years ago he was a 
raw recruit; but constant practice has made of him an 
expert in this sport, his foot-work being especially re- 
markable. The race of the Stockwell brothers in the 
tandem doubles was one of the best ever seen on the 
river, and their stroke was a beautiful type of machine- 
like precision. 

Camp was broken about dusk, and as the fleet floated 
down the Hudson homeward bound, the unanimous 
opinion of the canoeists was that the meet had been a 
tremendous success, and the camp and regatta com- 
mittee, composed of Louis Reichert, chairman; W. G. 
Jones, Jr., and M. Ohlmeyer, deserved great credit for 
their efforts to make the camp the success it proved 
to be, and for their taste in choosing the handsome 
prizes. 


A. C. A, Executive Committee Meeting. 


To the Members of the Executive Committee, Board of 
Governors and Racing Board: 
The annual executive meeting of the American Canoe 
Association will be held at Rochester, N. Y., October 15, 
1904. C. F. Wovters, 


Commodore. 
Joun S. Wricut, Sec’y-Treas. 





Why He Changed His Mind. 


“We have an invitation to float down White River 
with a canoe party,” said a Nevada contractor to a 
Nevada lawyer. 

“I’m too busy to go—couldn’t think of it,” replied the 
lawyer. 

“They tell me,” continued the contractor, “there is a 
bar about every half mile.” 

“A what?” 

“A bar.” 

“Every half mile?” 

“Every half mile.” 

“How long does it take a canoe to travel a half mile?” 

“About ten minutes,” 

“I might arrange to go,” said the lawyer. “I need a 
rest. Tell the boys to hold the place for me. I'll be with 
them if I don’t break a leg!”—Kansas City Journal. 





Animals at Play. 


WHEN even trout have a form of play, it cannot be mat- 
ter for surprise that both beasts and birds share the 
pleasure which frolic of a kind gives to the cold-blooded 
fishes of our rivers. But the degree in which their sport 
takes the form of game varies. Some animals will play 
with objects, just as a child amuses itself with a cup and 
ball or with a spinning top. Others play in company and 
use the element of competition and mock contests. But 
perhaps the commonest games of all are those in which 
they use their unique powers of speed, flight, climbing or 
diving in a kind of display in which they often combine 
the sense of successful physical achievement with some 
added satisfaction, evidently clear to their consciousness 
of doing this in company. The latter points to a rather 
hightly organized degree of consciousness; but in view of 
the combined performances and displays of certain ani- 
mals, especially birds, it is difficult to think that this 
can be absent. On one of the fine and still afternoons of 
the past winter, in the complete aerial repose which fol- 
lows a day or two of cyclonic storms, when the London 
sky is “washed blue” after the downpour of rain which 
commonly follows these disturbances at a height of some 
300 feet. above the Green park, the London gulls were 
engaged in a form of combined aerial play, floating in a 


long series of wide circles of very nearly the same 
diameter, though the number of birds in each varied. 
Though when seen from below this long ribbon-like fes- 
toon of floating birds seemed to be on a plane, they were 
really flying in spirals, rising and descending by setting 
their wings at different angles. As fresh birds from the 
region of the river saw this choregic game going on, they 
flew up in detachments and fell into place, adding to the 
number of circles, until the distance from the first to the 
last equaled nearly the whole length of the park. They 
then drifted slowly westward, maintaining the same order 
and concerted movement. 

There is no doubt that many species of birds, especially 

those which frequent the surface and shores of water, are 
fond of this decorous play. Homer hints at it in his 
description of the happy birds on the Meander. Virgil 
notes the pleasure of the swans in their combined flight— 
Aspice bis senos letantes agmine cygnos. And follow- 
ing Homer’s cranes to the continent of Africa, where 
they engaged in winter warfare with the pygmies, J. G. 
Millais has noted that every evening on the banks of the 
Nuanetzi River the cranes assembled and spent the last 
hours of daylight in aerial play, “floating spirals” over the 
African stream. The “floating” game is enjoyed by several 
species of English birds other than gulls, but not in such 
a combined form. Certain states of the air, when the 
winds are hushed and the sunbeams are bright, invite 
them to the sport. Rooks will ascend at such times to 
great altitudes, soaring in spirals and descending only to 
rise again. But it is the play of individuals in company, 
not in concerted movement. Wood pigeons do the same, 
and occasionally the ravens by the cliffs. The latter birds 
have a form of aerial play peculiar to themselves and 
“tumbler” pigeons. In the middle of a high flight they 
suddenly cease to move their wings, and fall headlong 
through the air, croaking loudly, as if to call attention to 
the joke. The water tournament of ducks, both wild and 
tame, and of domestic geese are a regular part of their 
activities. The call to play seems to come to them from 
the sky, just as in the case of the birds which combine 
for aerial games. When the sun is at its brightest and 
hottest, they are suddenly seized with an impulse to begin 
the sport. Beating the water with their wings, they rush 
hither and thither on the surface, and then dive one after 
another, keeping the fun going until they are all out of 
breath. It is very seldom that geese are seen to dive, but 
when playing this game they do so as instantaneously as 
does a dabchick or water hen, though the complete im- 
mersion and descent of so overgrown a bird as a fat do- 
miestic goose must entail considerable effort. 
These combined displays are not common among mam- 
mals. The case of the “waltzing mice” naturally suggests 
itself. These little creatures run in circles incessantly, 
and when a number of them are together they appear to be 
acting by a common understanding. It is said, however, 
that these mice are suffering from an hereditary form of 
brain disease, which makes it impossible for them to run 
otherwise than in circles. But the roe-deer in the woods 
near Cawdor Castle have regular rings in which they 
amuse themselves by running in circles. By far the most 
playful of the young of the various animals are kids. 
They seem to have imagination as well as extraordinary 
activity, and being able to climb or leap on to almost any 
place which takes their fancy, their success in games such 
as “follow my leader,” or the well-known one of “holding 
the fort,” which is also played by lambs and puppies, is 
great. 

Their exploits in this way sometimes cause serious 
anxiety to their mothers, who may be heard bleating in an 
agitated manner when they see one of their adventurous 
young standing on top of a wall, or running over a beam 
lying across a sawpit, during the progress of these games. 
Horses, if not ingenious in devising games, will play at 
almost any age. A mare of 22, which had been worked in 
a brougham in London for nearly the whole of her life, 
was taken down into the country and turned out with a 
young filly ina meadow. The change was so exhilarating 
that both did nothing but play, in a rough way, all day 
long, the old mare being the keener. They pretended to 
fight, pursued one another, and generally indulged in the 
rough antics which are appropriately named “horse play,” 
till the coachman separated them, declaring that the old 
mare tired herself more than if she were in the shafts. 
Cattle, on the other hand, never seem to play at all, 
whether young or old. 








Rifle Range and Gallery. 
emia aii 
National Rifle Association. 


In the opinion of military experts, the action recently taken by 
the National Rifle Association of America at its annual meeting 
at Sea Girt, N. J., looking toward the abolishment of annual 
membership in the Association and confining the membership to 
clubs or other organizations, will have a most important bearing 
upon the future of rifle practice in this country. Heretofore the 
National Rifle Association has been composed of life members, 
annual members and affiliated clubs. It is now proposed to 
make it strictly a central or governing body for the shooting clubs 
of the country, both civilian and military, and to confine its 
membership to representatives of these organizations rather than 
to individuals. he Association recommended to the board of 
directors that suitable action should be taken to effect this 
change, and there is no doubt the recommendation will be adopted. 
In treating on this subject, in his annual report, Lieut. Albert S. 
Jcnes, the secretary of the Association, pointed out that, although 
only five years have elapsed since the reorganization of the 
National Rifle Association, there are affiliated with it fifty active 
sheoting organizations, representing nearly every section of the 
country and every class of shooting. Within the last year eigh- 
tecn organizations, eleven of them military, five civilian and two 
State organizations, affiliated with the National Association. 

Another action by the Association cannot fail. to receive favor- 
able comment from all those interested in rifle shooting, and 
that was the adoption of a resolution suggesting to the board of 
directors the advisability of holding the national meeting of the 
Association at the same time and place with the contest for the 
national trophy. It was never intended that the contest for the 
national trophy should be separated from that of the National 
Rifle Association, and the act of Congress creating the trophy pro- 
vided that it should be shot for under rules and regulations of the 
national board, which is largely made up of trustees of the 
National Rifle Association. his year, however, the national 
match got side-tracked into a strictly army competition, contrary 
to the wishes of the national board, which brought the national 
trophy into existence. By uniting these two contests the number 
of prizes will be greatly increased, as will the attendance, for it 
is impossible for many of the expert marksmen to take four or 
six weeks: away from their business in the fall of the year to 
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devote to these contests, as would be necessary were they held 
separately s 
he announcement was made at the annual meeting of several 

additional prizes, which will be offered next year for long-distance 
shooting, as well as in the revolver matches. A 

In his annual report, Lieut. Jones suggested that all affiliated 
military organizations hold a competition for the National Rifle 
Association medal previous to the fall meeting and send to such 
meeting, at the organization’s expense, the winner as the official 
representative of that organization in the President’s match for 
the individual military championship of the United States. Many 
foreign countries have a plan similar to this, the difference 
being that the preliminary shoots are held by countries or canton- 
ments. Such an arrangement would stimulate a great deal of 
friendly rivalry with the organizations for the honor of being 
sent to the big shoots 


Estimating Distances. 


The probability that Congress will make provision at its next 
annual session for a large annual appropriation to be devoted to 
the purchase of ranges, the equipment of ranges, indoor and out- 
door, distribution of ammunition to organizations of riflemen, etc., 
in accordance with the plan drafted by the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, is responsible for renewed interest in 
rifle and revolver shooting. There are three—‘‘yea, even four,” 
as the Psalmist might say—requisites to good marksmanship: a 
gun, a target, ammunition and a place to shoot. The national 
board has announced its desire to secure an enrollment in the 
National Marksman’s Reserve of from 500,000 to 1,000,000 men, and 
if Congress is really in earnest, adequate provisions must be 
made for the guns, ammunition, targets and, above all, ranges. 

But, pending appropriations for this purpose, those desiring to 
learn to shoot, can find considerable amusement and experience 
that will be valuable later with a rifle, by undertaking to esti- 
mate distances. In the days to come, more and more attention 
will be paid to shooting at unknown distances, and to get into 
the front rank of shooters, skill in estimating distances is essential. 
Practice in this can be obtained very easily by first learning to 
step distances correctly, one step to the yard, and then, in course 
of a stroll through town or country, selecting an object, estimat- 
ing the distance and counting the number of steps necessary to 
reach it. 3 

This proposition appears to be a simple one, but it is more 
difficult then it seems, and the results—especially if the trials are 
made by parties of four or more—will be amusing, as well as 
instructive. Some time ago a party of thirty-five or forty gentle- 
men, the most expert rifle shots in the country, were gathered at 
Sea Girt, N. J., for the matches on the result of which depended 
the selection of a team to go to England to shoot for the Palma 
trophy. Some one asked how far it was to a certain fence, and 
immediately every man estimated the distance. After much good- 
natured bantering, the digtance was paced, and the result was 
ludicrous.. Every one ha@ over-estimated it, the closest guess 
being 50 yards out of the way, while the majority exceeded it by 
200 yards. 

Dou you know? 

That at 30 yards the white of a man’s eye is plainly seen, and 
the eyes themselves up to 80 yards? 

That at 100 yards all parts of the body are seen distinctly, 
slight movements are perceptible, and the minute details of the 
uniform can be distinguished? 

That at 200 yards the outlines of the face are confused, and the 
rows of buttons look like stripes? 

That at 400 yards the face is a mere dot, but all movements of 
the Iegs and arms are still distinct? 

That at 600 yards details can no longer be distinguished, though 
files of a squad, if the light is strong, can be counted? 

That at 800 yards the men in a squad cannot be counted, nor 
their individual movements distinguished? 

At 1,000 yards a line of men resemble a broad belt; the direction 
of their march can, however, be readily determined. At 1,200 
yards cavalry can be distinguished from infantry, and at 2,000 
yards a mounted man usually appears as a mere speck. 

Yet in these days of long-range weapons, battles are fought at 
a distance of 1,000 yards, and it is desirable for marksmen to 
qualify at that range. The new rifle, with which our troops are 
to be equipped, has a maximum effective fighting range of 4,781 
ards, or more than two and one-half miles. In other words, a 
ullet from this rifle will kill or disable at a greater distance than 
the. man firing it can distinguish an individual enemy from the 
surrounding landscape. 


Presque Isle Rifle Club, 


Ertz, Pa., Sept. 17.—The following scores were made to-day, 
a good many of the shooters being visitors: 


W A Parker....... 82 75 75—232 G E Shafer 








J Bacon 75 73 72-220 E D Allen.. 

J Almeda . . 7% 73 T1220 GC Hahn.......... 

Dr AC W .. 73 73 66—217 JT W Paul........... 

*w S Wheeler..... 78 70 60—208 W J Leyer......... 

J G Germann...... 73 71 69-2183 W W Jordan...... 59 49 43—151 


*The score-keeper made this score 213; I can only find 208 in it. 
Casta Bianco. 


Rifle Notes. 


The annual King shoot of the Dayton Sharpshooters will be held 
at their new range, on the Dayton Gun Club’s grounds, on Oct. 
20. There will be free-for-all events and riflemen will be welcome. 


ZR 

The silver cup given to the Dayton Sharpshooters by Michael J. 
Schwind, and which has been contested for the past few years, 
will be presented to John F. Beaver, by unanimous vote of the 
society. He has won it three times this year, and each time by 
the same score, 118 out of a possible 125, five shots, 200yds., 
murzle rest. A new cup will be offered at the May contest, and 
any member winning three of the six contests will become its 


Grapshooting. 


a 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 








Fixtures. 


Sept. 28.—Concord, Staten Island.—Richmond Gun Club all-day 
shoot. A. A. Schoverling, Mgr. 

Sept. 28-29.—Concordia, Kans.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Concordia Gun Club. L 

- S. Myers. Sec’y. Elmer E. Shaner, Mar. 

Sept. 28-29.—Homer, Ill.—Homer-Ogden Gun Club tournament. 

ate > ge Ill., Trapshooting Club tournament. T. W. 

ice, Sec’y. 

Oct. 4-5.—Crawfordsville, Ind., Gun Club tournament. 

*Oct. 45.—Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club. 

Oct. 67.—Dalton, O., Gun sixth annual tournament. Ernest 
F. Scott, Capt. 

Oct. 6-7.—St. Marys, Pa.—Two-day shoot. 

Oct. 10-11.—Carthage, Mo.—Seventh tournament of the Missouri 
League of Trapshooters. Dr. C. B. Clapp, Sec’y. 

Oct. 11.—Batavia, N. Y., second annual fall tournament of the 
Holland Gun Club. 

Oct. 12-18.—Sistersville, W. Va., Gun Club fall tournament. Added 
money to all events, and prizes. . O. Bower, Sec’y 

one ee Ind., Gun Club fall tournament. James 

: |. Sec’y. 
Oct. 16.—Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Poughkeepsie-Ossining team 


match, 
Oct. 18-19.—Litchfield, Ill—Consolidated Trapshooters’ 
On, Sew London, Ia., Gun Club tournament. Dr. Cc 
> y. 

Oct. 26.—Concord, Staten Island.—All-day target shoot of the 
Mullerite Gun Club, on the grounds of the Richmond Gun 
Club. A. A. Schoverling, Mer. 

Nov. 1-8.—St. Louis Mo.—World’s Fair shoot; live birds and tar 

- gets. Alec D. Mermod. Megr., 620 Locust street. 

Nov. 17-19.—Tampa, Fia.—_Tampa Bay Rod and Gun Club, $400 


added. J. A. Hansbrough, Sec’y. 
“Western ennagivania Tvapshooters League tournaments. C. 
G. Grubb, Sec’y, . 


- 


‘DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. | 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes t 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter td 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 





Mr. D. A. Upson, of Cleveland, O., famous as one of America’s 
most skillful trapshots, returned recently from a shooting trip in 
the chicken country. He enjoyed excellent sport. 


The attractions of the fields and woods where birds and beasts 
abound have tempted many away from their regular domicile, 
hence there is less activity in trapshooting matters at this season. 


The second annual fall tournament of the Holland Gun Club 
will be held at Agricultural Park, Batavia, N. Y., Tuesday, Oct. 
11. The programme will be issued in a few days. Messrs. James 
Knickerbocker and Chas W. Gardiner are the members of the 
committee. 


Capt. C. G. Blandford writes us as follows: “Kindly announce 
that the next team shoot between the Poughkeepsie and Ossining, 
N. Y., gun clubs will be held at Poughkeepsie on Oct. 15. All 
members of this club are requested to be present on the club 
grcunds for practice Oct. 1.” 


The fourth annual tournament, under the auspices of the Raleigh, 
N. C., Club, in conjunction with the State Fair, Oct. 19-20, has a 
programme of ten events, each day, open to all amateurs; $2 
entrance, $7.50 added. Total of added money, $150. The Lyon 
trophy, valued at $100, will be shot for by North Carolina ama- 
teurs only, and the highest score made on Thursday, Oct. 20, 
in extra event, will be declared the winner. This cup must be 
won twice in succession to become property of the shooter. Tar- 
gets 2 cents; sliding handicap, 16 to 20yds. Shooting commences 
at 9 o’clock. Moneys divided 40, 30, 20,10. Mr. R. T. Gowan is 
the secretary. 


The programme of the first annual tournament, given by the 
Recreation Rod and Gun Club, of Morgantown, W. Va., Sept. 27, 
provides ten events, at 15, 20 and 25 targets, three of which have 
merchandise prizes. Event 6 is the five-man team race, 25 targets 
per man. Events 7, 8, 9 and 10 are governed by the Jack Rabbit 
system. Shooting commences at 9:30. Guns, shells, etc., deliv- 
cred on the grounds free. The programme further states that 
“it will be entirely optional with shooters whether they shoot for 
prizes and money, or simply for practice. Merchandise prizes will 
be shot for under a sliding handicap, viz.: Each contestant will 
get to shoot at as many extra targets as he misses in scheduled 
event, also one extra additional target for every three targets 
missed in scheduled event. Example: J. Brown shoots at 15 
targets, breaks 12; he is entitled to come to score and shoot at 
4 more targets. If he broke 11, he would get five extra; if 10, he 
would get 6 extra, and if 9, he would get 8 extra targets. For 
further information address Elmer F. Jacobs, Sec’y.” 

Bernarp WATERS. 


Recreation Rod and Gun Club, 


Morcantown, W. Va., Sept. 23.—The Recreation Rod and Gun 
Club held its twenty-fifth regular weekly shoot this afternoon at 
Recreation Park, with sixteen guns out. The gusty wind con- 
ditions made good scores very hard to make, and as a conse- 
qpenee, our percentages were not up to the average for the past 
month. 

‘Lhe club championship medal was won for the week by Capt. 
John M. Cobun, with an average for the afternoon’s programme 
of 90.3 per cent. . ‘ . 

In the club event, Price was high in Class A, with 24. Cobun 
was high gun in Class B with the same score, 24. Moreland was 
high gun in Class C, with 17. The scores: 

en targets: Dawson 7, Price 5, Jacobs 8, Jas. H. Smith 5, 
J. L. Smith 9, B. S. White 7, Taylor 8, Geo. F. Miller 7, Ken- 
nedy 8, Van Voorhis 8. 

President’s cup, handicap: Dawson shot at 18, broke 16; Price 
19, 17; Jacobs 18, 11; J. H. Smith 22, 13; J. L, Smith 19, 9; B. C. 
White 18, 15; Taylor 20, 16; Geo. F. Miller 21, 18; Cobun 22, 18; 
Kennedy 18, 13; Moreland 19, 13; Herd 20, 11; Cronniger 20, 9. 

Club prizes, 25 targets: Dawson 20, Price 24, Jacobs 18, Jas. H. 
Smith 17, J. L. Smith 15, B. S. White 19, Taylor 18, Geo. F. 
Miller 16, Cobun 24, Kennedy 15, Moreland 17, Herd 11, Cron- 
niger 16, Chas. White 13, L. P. Smith 15, Van Voorhis 22. 

ourth event, club team race, eight men, 15 birds per man: 

Price, captain, 14, Dawson 11, Geo. F. Miller 11, Kennedy 10, 
Moreland 11, L. P. Smith 10, Herd 9, J. L. Smith 10; total 86. 

Cobun, captain, 14, B. S. White 10, Jacobs 13, Jas. H. Smith 13, 
Van Voorhis 10, Taylor 13, Cronniger 8, Chas. White 12; total 93. 

E. F. Jacoss, Sec’y. 


“Pigeon Mato.” 

Tue following, concerning a “pigeon main,” is taken from the 
Norfolk, Va., Chronicle: The pigeon main between Norfolk and 
South Norfolk will take place Sept. 20 at Lafayette Park, begin- 
ning at 2:39 o’clock, for $100 a side. Well-known shots, repre- 
senting Norfolk in this shoot, are Capt. E. O, Lambert, Capt. 
Washington Lambert and Mr. F. L. Jarvies. Those representin 
South Norfolk are Mr. Henry Grenalds, Mr. C. C. Grenalds an 
Mr. T. M. Claud. 

All these gentlemen are well known as experts with the gun in 
this special line of work, and an interesting entertainment is 

romised to all lovers of the sport. Newport News, Suffolk, 
Cape Charles and Baltimore will participate in the sweepstakes. 

Mayor Riddick will contest with Mr. James Ridgewell, shooting 
10 birds each for a setter dog, present "t Capt. Wash. Lambert. 
The judges cf the contest will be Mayor Riddick and Mr. James 
Rid Soak. 

After the shoot, Capt. Wash. Lambert will endeavor to lower 
the world’s record of breaking 100 glass balls, the record being 
4 minutes and 29 seconds. This feature of the day’s sport will no 
doubt be.very interesting to all. Half the gate receipts go to 
the Boys’ Home. 





Agquidaeck Gun Club, 


Newport, R. I., Sept. 21.—Eighteen contestants icipated in 
the shoot of the Aquidneck Gun Club in the weakly whose The 
main event was the semi-monthly contest for the Winchester gun 
and the weekly shoot for the gold badge. Scores: 





Events: 123464 Events: 12 4 

Tr $: 10 15 10 15 TT: : 10 15 10 15 T’T 
Powel, 19...... -. 812 8 12-39 eckham, 18 610 6 6—28 
Alexander, 19.... 6 9 7 15-37! hall, 17.... 4 6 5 924 
Griffin, 20 ........ 712 711-87 Peckham, 19 3 8 5 8—2% 
Hughes, 19 ...... 611 6 10-33 BD prvdeteocts 713 7 835 
Gosling, i 712 6 13—37 WE crccee sees 913 8 10—40 
Dring, 18 ......... 511 6 13—35 OR cccvcccees SIS 6 9-55 
Bowler, 20........ 78 8 9-82 Bullard 1.0.2.2... 813 7 9-37 
Hamilton, 16..... 8 7 6 8-29 Bonney .......... 5 6 5 1l—z/ 
Graham, 16....... 610 5 7-28 

Medal event: Powel 22, Alexander 18, Griffin Hughes 22. 
Dring <— 17, Lewis 21, Eggers 23, Aldrich B 16, 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Seashore Gun Club. 


Atrantic City, N. J.—The shoot of the Seashore Gun Club, 
was held here Sept. 19, 20 and 21; the scores are appended: 


Sept. 19, First Day. 
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Fairview Gun Club. 


Fairview, N. J., Sept. 24.—A strong wind blew during the after- 
noon, making shooting very difficult, no two targets taking the 
same kind of fight. Chas. Sedore’s score of 25 straight, was re- 
markably good shooting. The scores, each event at 25 targets: 
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Events: [+e @ ee . 8 
GD GROMER. nocccapneccesseevenensessepece Pt i we eb ws ee 
Chas Sedore 0 He Ee BP: cs ns oe 
C Hoessick se a A oe Ie se. 26 
Ee beckoned --» 18 13 11 10 14 17 12 20 
Dr Moeller . --- 15 18 20 21 18 16 13 17 
Con Sedore .. aw ee eS 
H Von Lengerke. ee: ee Is he 5k ae te 
Ged® BREE svessengotrcsecdscvcdscccces 2... .. 18 2B 2 2 4 


Bound Brook Gun Club. 


Bounp Brook, N. J. Sept. 17.—The last shoot for the Pardoe cup 
was shot to-day. Mr. F. K. Steele wound things up by winning 
the cup three successive times, which is not an easy thing to do. 
He is to be congratulated, as he made a good fight for it under 
discouraging conditions. Mr. Steele is a hard worker in the club. 
It was a popular win. Mrs. Pardoe visited the club and took a 
try at the bluerocks, making‘a good score for the first trial. 

Our club 1s considering putting up three silver cups to be shot 
for in classes. 


Events: 123 4 _ Events: 2 
Targets: 1010 610 Targets: 1010 610 
Dr J B Pardoe....... © 6G IE. pe vetedpanesee 3 
Mrs J B_ Pardoe.... .. BB ins" eelixe secesnsecroses 4 6 
¥F K Stelle......... oo oe 148 


Pardoe cup, club race. Mr. Martin was a visitor: 
Broke. Hdep. ot 


Dr J B Pardoe.......... 1001001111101111011101111—18 2 

BD Prugh .....ccccccccess 1111100000010110111000000—11 12 23 
F XK Stellle.......cecseees 1111101111110110011100011—18 10 v3 
Martin .....ccsccsceoees 0111110100100001110000000 10 


Montclair Gun Club, 


Montclair, N. J., Sept. 24.—Some fourteen men lined up at the 
traps at the shoot of the Montclair Gun Club. The wind was 
very strong at times, and this was productive of some very 
uneven scores. 

Event No. 2 .prize a buckhorn-handled corkscrew, was tied for 
by Mr. Kendall and Mr. Geo. Batten, and on the toss, went to 

r. Batten. 

Event No. 3, a team match, five men on a side, captained by 
Messrs. Babcock and Batten, was won by Mr. Babcock’s team; 
score 79 to 75. 

All the shooting done from now to Jan. 1 will count on the 
match for the silver loving cup for the member who makes the 
lengest consecutive score on any one afternoon. 

Mr. Kendall did the best to-day with 19 straight. Mr. T. E. Bat- 
ten was not in his usual form, owing to a recently dislocated 





shoulder. 
Events: 45 Events: 
Targets: 25 25 Targets: 
Babcock ..... +. +. Holzderber . 
Soverel .. -. -» Holloway 
Cockefair . . BP OP MD. nccccapeess 
Bush ....... 16... Winslow 
T E_Batten 0 oc MET: ap ctes 
Geo Batten +. -» F Engle 
Cc W Kendall..... 19 22 21 22 23 C Engle 








Mr. C. G. Grubb, secretary, writes us that the last tourna- 
ment this season under the auspices of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Trapshooters’ League, will be held by the North Side Gun 
Club, of Allegheny, Pa., on Oct. 4 and 5, at the grounds of the 
Herron Hill Gun Club. Take Coraopolis car at post-office, 
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No. 375. DIAMOND DALY. 


Prices, $125.99 to $500.90 Net. 





LES DALY GUNS. 


(HESE guns have been made in the factory of Charles Daly, in Suhl, Prussia, 


Germany, for the past thirty-five years. This town produces only high grade 


guns and there are probably more fine guns and 
rifles made here for the aristocracy of Europe 
than in any city in the world. We have had 
the pleasure of selling thousands of these fine 
guns to gentlemen in the United States, and our 
customers can testify to the shooting qualities, 
fitting, balance and beautiful lines of Charles 
Daly Guns. It is conceded that no gun makers 
give more attention to details, such as the inside 
lock work, fitting of the locks and woodwork, 
finishing of the barrels, etc., than does the 
Charles Daly Gun Factory. 

Our aim has been, and will continue to be, to 
make only the highest grade guns and we shall, as 
in the past, spare no expense to turn out the best 
gun in the world, 50 per cent. better than those 
of other makes which are held at the same price. 


J.P. SAUER & SON GUNS 


HIS firm has for some years made these guns for us, under con- 
tract. They have been introduced in this country as the 
Charles Daly Field Gun ‘Ihe very fact that we have allowed 
them to bear the name of Charles Daly is a guarantee of quality, 
as there is no better known and more carefully made gun in the world 
than the Charles Daly. 

Messrs. J. P. Sauer & Son being desirous of increasing their 
business in the United States, have, therefore, requested us to sell 
these guns under their own name, and in order to facilitate matters, 
have placed us in a position to sell them at prices which will place 
them within the reach of all sportsmen wishing a strictly first-class 
gun at a moderate price. Hereafter the guns will be made in all 


popular weights that are required by American sportsmen—light, Prices, $90.99 to $200.90 Net. 


medium and heavy, for upland, duck and trap shooting. 





No. 108. Three Barrel Hammerless. 


The Locks and Action are the genuine Anson & Deeley system—Charles Daly pattern—which means that the frame is one inch longer than the regular 


Anson & Deeley frame, making the leverage greater. 


highly polished and finished better than 
most guns costing twice as much. 

The stocks are made of selected 
Italian Walnut, with pistol grip and rub- 
ber butt plate. The Fore End is fitted 
with the celebrated Deeley & Edge pat- 
ent fore end snap. 

The Barrels are ‘‘Krupp’s Genuine 
Fluid Steel,” marked “Fluid-Steel- 


SPECIFICATIONS: 
Gauges, 12, 16 and 20. 
Barrel, 26, 28 and 30 inches long. 


Walsrode or Wolf. 

















If you want best results, have 
your shells loaded with 
either 


SEND FOR SPECIALTY CATALOGUE 


describing these and other goods we control. 


This, with the fine fitting, accounts for Daly guns seldom shooting loose. 
Deeley locks the safest and best; they are the most expensive to make and are used by several of the leading makers of high-class guns. 


Experts consider the Anson & 
The Lock parts are 
Krupp-Essen” on the rib. ‘These 
barrels are equal or better than used in 
many guns costing three times as much. 
The guns are bored on the same system 
that has made the Daly gun renowned 
for its wonderful shooting qualities. The 
Rib is beautifully matted with a large 
Extension Rib which, with two bolts on 
the lug, gives it three distinct catches. 


Drops, 2 1-4 to 3 inches. 
Weights, 5 1-4 to 7 3-4 pounds. 
LIST PRICE, $80.00 UP. 








t Schoverling, Daly (Q Gales, 


502 (2. 304 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Shotguns, Rifles and all Sporting Goods. 
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v Our new (Free) Sporting Goods Catalogue illustrates and describes all the best makes of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers Ds 
YY} and Sporting prt and the prices are lower than you have ever seen quoted. R 
v7 S 
4 A 
Y OS 
y THREE SAMPLE GUN BARGAINS. R 
4 is 
VY 66 ” OF ~ 
% The “Fremont” Single- Double-barrel Double-barrel R 
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barrel Shotgun Back Action Shotgun Bar Lock Shotgun 
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Mj SIMPLEST, SAFEST, STRONGEST and Top Snap Action, Laminated Figure Steel Top Snap Action, Laminated Figure Steel @& 
‘ BEST Single Gun for the price ‘ er : : ; ; , a S 
y aoa aaa. . Barrels, Extension Rib, Back Action Steel Barrels, Extension Rib, Bar Locks, Pistol Grip, bs 
NY : Locks, Pistol Grip, Checkered Stock and Fore- Chscheosd Sesdk dal & _——_ “ys 
y DescrRipTION: 12 Gauge. Barrels, 30 and SS ae eam, ew aye 











Arm, New Style Circular Hammers, Improved 




























































a 
MA 032 inch. Plain Steel. Stock, Fine Walnut, E a q : Circular Hammers, Improved Patent Plungers, (Q 
Y Elegant Hard Rubber Butt Plate, special design. irene rong yr pamnes mee movant Polished Case Slestens’ Frame Pat Suen 
y . Frame, Patent Snap Fore-end, Rebounding ’ — i 
Y Our price, $3.50 Locks, etc. Fore-end, Rebounding Locks, etc. mn 
a Norr.—This gun has full pistol grip, some- ; : A) 
w thing a will ek doles the nichest eane oe Our price, $9.00 Our price, $10.00 OS 
| Y R 
y RK 
s 2 a 
v We sell Harrington & Richardson, Hopkins & Allen, Forehand and Stevens 4s 
. s y 
¥ Single-barrel Guns at same price. 
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| Y We will ship these guns express paid, if you send cash with order. & 
| y EVERYTHING FOR THE DOG. A 
y HEADQUARTERS FOR NEW ENGLAND AGENTS FOR R 





















































% Spratts’ Dog Supplies Dent's Dog Remedies 4 
: Dog and Puppy Cake. DENT’S DOG REMEDIES. A 




















Orphan Puppy Food. 


4 


N. B.—The articles marked by a s'ar can be sent by mail 
if desired. Postage extra. 
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4 di Dent s Distemperine (Liquid), . : . $0.50 A 
yi Dog Reme Ics, (0 Distemperine (Pills), Postage 2c. *.50 n 
at) ‘*  Vermifuge (Liquid) . ; ‘ .50 aS 
NZ Vermifuge (Capsules) post, 2c. . *.50 
NY ‘* Tape-worm Exp. (Caps), post, 2c. *.50 8 
. 4a . , or, . . A) 
My COMPLETE LINE OF DOG CRATES. ‘«  Pepsinated Cond. Pills, post, 2c. . *.50 es 
Mw In manufacturing these dog crates, we keep ‘Blood Pur. & Cooling Pills, post, 2c. *. 50 a 
NA 2 two points constantly in view. One is to save the ‘* Laxative Tablets, post, 2c. . _ N 
Ny Blue Ribbon Dog Collars money of the dog owner; the other is to save the ‘* Diarrhoea Tablets, post, 2c. . 1 oS 
Ne life and limb of the dog. We accomplish the first : : ’ , . * I 
NY and Leads by making the crate so light that the express ; Conher Lotion (Tablets), post, sc. si oN 
Ni " charges will be greatly reduced, the saving on ‘ EyeLotion, .. . a. 5° OF 
NU the first two or three trips often paying the cost ‘* Mange Cure, . ° . ‘ . 50 88 
\¥ of the crate. “Skin Cure, so ON 
NY ~~ . Length, ss width, ha height, oe $sm “ Fit Cure, . c 2 ¥ ‘ .50 rs 
, Jo. 2. - . n - ” “10.00 » 
4 9 No.3 “Bu “ aH “ 6 poo ‘* Chorea Remedy, . : : - too 
NY LOVELL S DOG SOAP No. 4. ~. oe ae . 2° 2 ‘* Goitre Cure, . ° ; . . ‘1,00 an 
iy Pa kr er ae ‘* Germol(Disinfectant) . . . 25 «(CK 
s( ° Special oval top crate for two setters............. 15.00 oS 
4 Will Improve Your Dog’s Coat. Dog Carrying Baskets..... ................. $3.00 to $6.00 “Shampoo, post, sc.. . . «25 
A 1s] 
4 oN 
NS A) 
\ N 
vA SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF DOG SUPPLIES. KR 
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163-165 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WESTERN TRAP. 


Paducah Tournament. 


Papucan, Ky., Sept. 19.—The four-day tournament held Sept. 
14-17, was not as largely attended as it should have been, con- 
sidering the very liberal programme and the combined effort of 
the Paducah Gun Club and the Kertucky State League. 

Two days were given up to target shooting and two to live 
birds. In the target events Marshall led ard won the average, 
with Brody, Spencer, Ben Starr and Anderson close up and 
fighting until the last. If “our Tom” keeps going, he will get 
= up in the high average tournament list before the season 
cicses. 

The live birds were not, as a rule, of the corking kind; yet 
now and then there was a good one, which spoiled straight scores. 
Still, there were too many straights. In the 12-bird event ten 
went straight, half those entered. In the 25-bird handicap, seven 
killed out, and then it took 35 to decide the handicap tie. 

The championship of the State is now with Ben Starr, who killed 
60 straight in the shoct, and for the tournament, 119 straight, 
which is a remarkable score, and may never be beaten. 

The weather was fine, and the officers are not discouraged with 
the poor attendance and will endeavor to hold two big shoots 
next year. The scores: 







—Sept. 15—- —-Sept.16—- ——Total—— 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 

Marshall . coccslae - 188 19% 178 390 «=. 360 
Brady 19% 180 1% 178 390 358 
Spender 1% 178 1% 178 390 356 
ilson ... 1% 164 19% 166 390 330 
De Compt . --19 162 19% 160 390 = 322 
Ward ... 1% 175 1% 170 390 345 

ar --19% 8 154 195 162 390 ~ 316 
Anderson 1% 178 1% 177 390 §=—- 355 
Meaders --19% «= :155 195 151 390 3=—- 306 
M Starr . 1% 183 19 169 390 2 
Mercer ...... ..19 896177 1% 168 390 345 
Ben Starr ....... cosse = ie 1% 177 390 «= 356 
PC Ward, ..0.. aaceteee 1% 162 19% 165 390 327 
Armstrong ............19) 164 19 168 390 =. 382 
Ce WEEE cnccnccscces 1% 166 1% 175 390 341 
Money ......c.00. ssoccla aa 19% 164 390 89-346 
Hansboro ........+-+..19 157 eee) a 19% 157 
Pinkston ....0.0000000.19 152 19 150 390 2 
PEOOE cccccccccccocceces 1% 169 1% 154 390 328 
Morgan ..... evecsessucsee: aan aa wis 195 168 
Edwards .......sse00+ abe 19% 144 19% 144 
BEE sccsccsccccesconeses > 19% 128 19 128 
MACE co vcccscvccee oe 19 122 19% 122 
Prowse soveesecdse bee 19 165 195 165 
TNE kn cbaccderassrecvesse See 19% 154 195 154 





Live Birds, Sept. 15. 


Event 1, entrance $5, 7 birds: Anderson 7, B. Starr 7, Marshall 
6, Brady 7, Wilson 7, Page 5, Wagner 7, Edwards 5, Le Compte 5, 
. Ward 6, Clay 7, Spencer 7, Armstrong 6, Duncan 6, Kennedy 

, M. Starr 7, Hansboro 6, Alexander 7, Lyons, 2, w., Honey 7. 

Event 2, $10 entrance, 12 birds: Marshall 12, Brady 11, Le 
Compte 12, Duncan 12, Q. Ward 12, Clay 12, mpeneer 12, Kennedy 
9, Ben Starr 12, Edwards 10, Hansboro 6 w., Money 12, M. Starr 
9, Anderson 12, Page 11, Wilson 10, H. Beyer 12, Alexander 9, 
Armstrong 11, Prowse 10, Davis 11. 

Event 3, $15 entrance, 20 birds: Marshall 20, Brody 19, Edwards 
18, Le Compte 18, Duncan 20, Q. Ward 19, Clay 20, Spencer 20, 
Kennedy 18, B. Starr 20, H. Beyer 16, M, Starr 4 w., Money 13, 
Page , Anderson a Lyons I w., Davis 18, Wilson 18, Alex- 
ander 17, Armstrong 19. ~ 

Sept. 16.—Event t $5 entrance, 7 birds: Lyons 7, Page 6, B. 
Starr 7, Wilson 7, Edwards 6, Le Compte 6, Duncan 6, Marshall 
6, Anderson 7, Spencer 7 2. Ward 7, Clav 7, Kennedy 6, Brady 
7, Pragoff 6, Armstrong 1, rver 7, M. Starr 6. 

Event 2, $10 entrance, 25 birds: Brady 23, Lyons 24, B. Starr 
25, g: Ward 25, Clay 24, Kennedy 22, Carver 25, Page 23, Duncan 
25, Davis 10 w., Mercer 22, Armstrong 23, H. Beyer 21, M. Starr 
25, Marshall 25, Wilson 24, Edwards 23, Anderson 23, Pragoff 18, 
Le Compte 23, Money 23, Alexander 19, Spencer 25. _ 

Shoot-off: B. Starr 35, Q. Ward 34, Duncan 33, M. Starr 25. 


Afro-American Trapshooters’ League. 
Sr. Louis, Sept. 23.—During the past two days the colored 


trapshooters of this country have been ane the second grand 
Afro-American handicap at targets, at the DuPont Park, this 


city. 

&. Louis was selected on account of the cheap rates to the 
World’s Fair. The weather man was kind, and nothing lacking 
save that the wind was strong, and as the traps still face the 
sun, the shooting was difficult during the last afternoon, when 
the championship was decided. 

The attendance was not so large as expected, though several 
States were represented, viz.: Edward Deaton, Dayton, O.; 
{, W., Maxey, 8 ingfield, Q.; D.C. Lawry. Urbana, 0.) J. R- 

oundtree, B. - illis, Chas. Johnson, F. Milliken, W. E. 
Tucker, Little Rock, Ark.; J. Crochett, S."A. Edwards and Leon 
ordon, Kansas City, Mo.; T. H. Cohron and R. H. Monday, of 

easant Hill, Mo. : : 

The first day was taken up with eleven 10-target events, with 
optional sweeps to suit those present. Roundtree won the first 

eneral average with 78 out of 110, and he had the pleasure of 
ovine his board bill paid for two days, while Milligan won the 
hunting coat and Edwards a box of cigars. 

The second day was the most interesting, as a_number of 
valuable izes were listed, viz.: Marlin shotgun, Ithaca ham- 
merless, Hester Arms Co. challenge trophy, Rawlings Sporting 
Goods Co. and others that caused the competition to be exciting. 

The champion from Dayton, O., Deaton, proved much too 
strong for the others; yet he did not capture either of the gn 

izes, as Lawry won the Marlin and Crockett the Ithaca. He 
owever, ran away with the championship with 42 out of 50, being 
5 to the good over all. Then to show what he could do, made a 
straight in the last event. Hailing from Dayton, no doubt, he has 
often watched the ae ‘em All” smash ’em up, o. he has 
the q snappy way that makes target smashers who win. 
Seco tines w : 


- 


Sept. 22, first day.—Shooting at 110 targets, eleven events of 10 
targets, the totals were: Tucker 40, Edwards 70, Johnson 66, 
Monday 62, Willis 55, Jordon 66, Crockett 61, Roundtree 78, Cohron 
65, Milligan 77. 

Sept. 23, second day.—The programme had a total of 190 targets 
for this day. 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 





ee 165 155 103 
BAGRIES § cccccecess 190 96 . 190 125 
NE xecendcondcous 190 122 -165 82 
ee Eee 190 122 190 161 
JOMMEOR ccccceccess 190 116 165 81 
CRMWOM ccccccescess 190 110 165 110 
Roundtree ......... 190 130 


Webb City Tournament. 


Webb City, Mo., Sept. 22—The new gun club held _ its first 
sheot on Thursday at the grounds south of town. The club 
starts well, and a club house will soon be erected that will ac- 
commodate all who may attend. Some fair scores were made, 
while others can improve. B. Gammon made 24 out of 60, J. J. 
Gettinger 39 out of 50, C. E. Jones 25 out of 50, Al Dixon 43 out 
of 50, Herman Jones 26 out of 60, Teddie Brevier 33 out of 70, 
Bass George 40 out of 70, Phil Gray 30 out of 70, Cook 0 out of 
10, Bob Jones 21 out of 70, McLoughlin 43 out of 60, McCormack 
6 out of 30, Hamilton 21 out of 40 


Guthrie Tournament. 


Guthrie, O. T., Sept. 17—The Neal and Harris tournament, 
although not largely attended, was a success in every way. 
Shooters were present from Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Indian 
Territory and Texas. The trade was represented by Hubby, 
Sharp, Peurote, Aughtrey. Jim Head was present also, but he 
had too much business in town to spend much time at the shoot- 
ing grounds. The shooting was somewhat difficult on both days 
owing to the high wind, and the shooters were kept busy figuring 
where to put their shot charge so the targets would duck into it. 
The high average the first day was made by Boston and Huston, 
Faurote second and Reust third. Faurote made high average 
the second day. Hubby second and Harris third. For both days 
Faurote was high man, Reust second and Hubby third. The 
White trophy event was warmly contested and resulted in a 
tie between L. R. Owen, of Cushing, and T. B. Newton, of 
Skedee, each breaking 48 out of 50 targets. Owen won trophy in 
the shoot-off, 


Silver City Tournament, 


El Paso, Tex., Sept. 22.—The shoot at Silver City, N. M., was 
a good one, most of the scores averaging well. The interest was 
centered in the team shoot, five men from El Paso, Tex., com- 
posed of Rand, Burdick, Hitt, Campbell and Shelton. The 
Silver team was Farnsworth, Loyne, Carter and Powell. The 
second and last events counted on the $150 cup, and the El Paso 
boys report having been entertained so grandly that they could 
not shoot their best. Rand, 166, and Burdick, 161 out of 175, were 
high men of the programme. 


‘ Missouri League Tournament, 


Moberly, Mo., Sept. 24.—The sixth tournament of the Missouri 
League of Trapshooters was held Sept. 22 and 23, with fine 
weather, but light attendance. It would seem that the border 
towns would have been represented, and there are many good 
towns near by in the center of the State where good gun ciubs 
used to flourish 

The manufacturers’ agents were quite numerous. Billy Heer, 
M. Sharp, Tom Marshall, Charles Spencer and W. H. Viet- 
meyer. 

The scores show that Bill Heer had to get very busy on the 
last day to beat out Marshall for high average. Spencer, Hol- 
land and Thomas made a tie. Dr. Clapp could not hold up 
the second day, as he was busy with the management. 

The high scores for those who shot through the two days’ pro- 
gramme, 400 targets, were: Heer 384, Marshall 380, Spencer 363, 
Holland 363, Thomas 363, Clapp 355, Dr. Hickerson 338. 


In Other Places, 


San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 20.—The weather man was good to 
us on the coast when it came to the last shoot of the Golden 
Gate Gun Club, of Ingleside. Of course, the finals were hotly 
contested in each class. The Bekeart challenge cup brought 
together Nauman and Webb against Holling. Each man a tie 
on 92. In shooting off the tie, Nauman outstayed the others. 
Out of 50 he got 49, Holling 47, Webb 44. 

Information is at hand to the effect that on Oct. 2 the Corner 
Rod and Gun Club, of Fort Wayne, Ind., will open the fall shoot- 
ing season with a 50 live-bird match between Hugh Clark, of 
Wabash, and Max Witz, of the home club. This will be the 
cpening match on the new grounds, where in the future many 
of the principal shoots held in the State of Indiana will take 
place. This ree club will exert an influence which will serve 
to bring the rusty guns from their neglected places, and good 
matches will result in the near future. 

The Trenton, O., Gun Club held a shoot Sept. 28. J. Haaman, 
of Hamilton, was official scorer, while H. Schoenfeld is president. 
J. H. Keer is secretary and H. Goebel treasurer of the home club. 

The Serena, Ill., Gun Club has a membership that most large 
cities would be proud of. edar Stock Farm 
was a great success. 

The Houghton, Mich., Gun Club held their annual meeting on 
Thursday night and officers were re-elected for the coming year: 
J Rice, President; R. M. Edwards, Vice-President; J. M. 
Vivian, Secretary; F. 1. Cairns, Captain; Members of Executive 
Board: John C. Pryor and J Lealand. President Rice has 
donated a cup to competition. The invitation is extended to all 
shooters to join in the weekly shoots. 

W. D. Harlow was the winner of the club trophy on the occa- 
sion of the last meeting of the Kalamazoo, Mich., Trapshooters’ 
Association, as he broke 35 out of 40. Taylor was second with 
33, and Den Bleyker third. High average for the season wins 
the cup. 

p- K. Thibault, W. B. Miller and Col. J. A. Woodson, members 
of the Capital City Gun Club, Little Rock, Ark., will on Sept. 


The last shoot at 


30 contest against George Clements, Eugene Arnold, of the Pine 
Bluffs. A goodly lot of new members has been added to the 
Little Rock club, viz.: W. T. Tyler, Geo. Hershman, J. W. 
Bressler, J. C. Moore, W. E. Taylor, H. L. McFarlin, A. T. 
McMillan, J. E. Joyce, G. A. Harvey, E. C. Bagley, H. W. 
Morrison, John W. Dickinson, J. and J. W. Batch. . 

The Dayton, O., Gun Club has leased the Rudy track, and will 
fit up grounds, where every Friday those fond of the recreation of 
shooting at the traps will be made welcome. A tournament will 
be held Oct. 6 and 7. . 

Robert A. Marks, of Springfield, Ky., has been appointed 
game warden, and announces that he will prosecute violators 
under the new law. 

Jack Rabbit and per cent. systems will both be used by the 
Dayton, O., Gun Club, for the tournament to be held Oct. 14. 

he second shoot of the N. C. R. Men’s Welfare League was 
held Saturday. During the week another trap was set up, and 
now all the shooters can be accommodated. ; 

The Houghton, Mich., marksmen have signified their willing- 
ness to match shoot with any other club in their county. It is 
yet a question as to who will knock the chip off the shoulder. 

The Reed City, Mich., trapshots have organized a gun club, 
and shooting meets will be held. 

“Now on and now off” was exemplified in the match with In- 
dianapolis, wherein Crawfordsville lost. Cook, who in the first 
shoot made 48, fell to 31, and thereby lost the match by 6 tar- 

ets. Cooper with 46 was high for Indianapolis, and Uncle 
John Detrich, with 45, was high for Crawfordsville. Stillwell, 

ong and Voris shot well enough to win, but Snyder was almost 
as bad off as was Cook. There is a difference between shooting 
over magautrap and the expert. 

The North End Gun Club, of Port Huron, Mich., has been 
resurrected, and shoots are now on for the fall season. 

It is almost a certainty that there are no clubs in Tennessee 
strong enough to beat the Hermitage, of Nashville, not so long as 
Andy Meaders can smash 99, Watkins 93, Legler 90, Armstead 
87, and Chas. Arx 87. Gallatin club tried it last Thursday, and 
though Harris made 93, Carr got 86, Frazer 83, Morrison 80 and 
Baber 79. Meaders was so muchly in form that his total score 
for the day was 124 out of 125, 

Wm. Overstreet and Clem Brown have challenged Jim Lewis, 
Owensboro, Ky., Gun Club, to shoot a match for the medal. 
Lewis made 42 to Overstreet’s 40 during the last contest, while 
Brown made 389 


Frank Bills is holding up the reputation of Sioux City, Ia., 
as a shooting center, as on his last attempt he lined out 71 out 
of 7 targets shot at. 

E Shirtcliff, game warden at Kilbourne, IIl., has issued 
warrants for W. Baldwin, of Delavan; H. F Puttenbaugh, 
of Mackinaw; Edward Mcobery, of Armington; H. J. Dodds, of 
Morton, and John Ramsey, of Manito, all wealthy citizens who 
_ accused of shooting between sunset and sunrise, contrary to 
jaw. 

At a meeting held in St. Paul, Minn., a new gun club was 
formed. It is the Minnesota River Gun Club, with Capt. Whipple 
as President ; J. H, Odell, Treasurer; Harry Goodson, Secre- 
tary. The preservation of game birds and fish will enter very 
mnepely into their activity. 

he members of the Little Rock, Ark., Gun Club are raising a 
fund to purchase a glass eye for the boy who lost his eye while 
“4 at the traps. 

The Fort Harrison Fishing Club held their meeting at Terre 
Haute, Ind.. and_elected officers as follows: Christian Morlock, 
President; Chas. Hocker, Vice-President; Frank Fishbeck, Treas- 
urer; E. H. Mullen, Secretary; Fred Ellenberger, Charles R. 
Carter, Michael jacobs, Trustees, 

_During June, July, August and September the Dubuque, Ia., 
Gun Clubheld shoots. At the close of 1904 season the Class A 
was won by F. M. Jaeger; Class B, Ed Ryan won; Henry, 
Michael and Ryan were tied up to the last shoot. J. J. Murphy 
won four times. Those who won B and C will go up to A and 
B for 1905. The club members were active during 1904, and all 
i - BY Gil f Tayl 

. F. Gilstrap, of Taylor Gun Club, will manage the shoot to 
be held at Bryan, Oct. 19 and 20. - 

_The directors of the gun club at Bloomington have selected 
E. K. Crothers, James Gray, T. Radbourne, Edward Howard, 
Clark Gideon and Howard Steele as a committee to look after 
the prizes to be distributed at the Oct. 19 tournament. 

Will Redderson distinguished himself by making the only 
straight score at the Hutchinson, Kans., club shoot on Saturday 
last. Five events were shot off, and contests were exciting. 

Tom Cassetty, of Nashville, Tenn.; Harold Money, from all 
over; Tom A. Marshall, of Keithsburg, Ill.; W. H. Heer, of 
Concordia, Kans., and E. G. Wallace, of Marshalltown, Ia., were 
visitors at the World’s Fair during last week. 

N. R. Huff, secretary of the old, but still progressive gun club 
of East St. Louis, Ilf., writes that their last tournament was a 
failure owing to rain. The next attempt will be that of Oct. 30, 
which will be just before the World’s Fair Handicap. 

The Lake View Rod and Gun Club, of Calumet, Mich., is 
taking an active part in the enforcement of the game laws, hav- 
ing employed a man to patrol the woods in search of game law 
viclators. This might serve as a reminder to other gun clubs 
that such actions greatly assisted the game wardens in their work. 

And now comes Routard, Ill., one of the latest. to get into the 


harness, as an interesting shoot was held last Tuesday. -. This will 
be repeated monthly. 


What was fully expected to be the best live-bird shoo i 
ncrthern Illinois was held at Oak Park, Tuesday of this => 

The second annual shoot of the Blackwell Gun Club will be held 
Oct. 26 and 27, with $200 added money. Urban Tracey, secretary 
“te oe mata er. : : 

e Juneau, Wis., Gun Club has hung up an $18 y 
ertrance fee will be 50 cents, and should wor fn. be on 
times in succession, the medal becomes his property. 

Ernest F. Scott, captain of. the Dalton; O., Gun Club, has for- 
warded & programms for the Oct. 6 and 7 tournament. It provides 
for a good time, with all manufacturers’ agents shooting for targets 
only. The events are all 10 and 15, there being a total of fifteen 

A friendly match was shot at the town of Quincy, Mich., Sat- 
urday. The prizes were numerous, being cash and merchandise 
The team shoot was a hot one: Girard scored 57, Quincy 55 and 
Celdwater 54. All present reported having had a good time 

The East Saginaw Gun Club held a shoot Sunday, and there 
were indications that the attendance was very large. Many 


prizes were up for competition 


Will “Peck, Stafford Campbell, G, L. Hitt, men 
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bers of the El Paso, Tex., Gun Club, attended the shoot at Silver 


City. 

‘Twenty prominent men of Marion, Ind., have otganized a gun. 
club named Sterling. Some of them are good shots and will 
show up well at the traps. Harry McClellan is secretary. 

Waverly, Ia., Sept. 22.—The shoot held here yesterday was well 
attended. The scores were low. This will be best accounted for 
by the cloudy sky, a wind and a dark, deceiving background. 
L-xpert — and bluerock targets were used, and the management 
was first class. Those in charge surely were made to feel the ap- 
preciation of those present. 

C. W. Budd and F. H. Lord, with 109 out of 120 were on an 
apy as to target busting. Robert Jackson came next with 
107, as high amateur. 


Garfield Gun Club, 
Chicago, Sept. 24.—The appended scores were made to-day on 
the occasion of the first trophy shoot of the fourth series. mp 


won Class A trophy on 23, Dr. Skillman Class B on 13 and Dr. 
Reynolds Class C on 20. 

In the cup shoot, which followed, Thomas won Class A on 
21, Cook Class B on 16 and Dr. Reynolds Class C on 16 

Owing to the threatening weather and the fact that very man 
of our regular shooters are now in pursuit of the elusive duc 
and the wily jacksnipe, our attendance was not up to where it 
should be, only ten members showing up for the occasion. An- 
other application for membership received to-day, making fifteen 
on_the —* list. : 

Cup shoot, 15 singles, 5 pairs: 






KOMD scccccovccvcspocescvcceccnes 101010111101110 = 11: 11: 11 11 11—20 
TROMRS. .0.0ccpcvcccccvecccscsccees 111111111011110 Ss 11 11 11 11 11—-23 
DF TREK wv cvcossvccscesevesesess 000100011111001 101010 10 00—11 
RAPES nvcccveveesoevcceccoccens 100001111111111 10 00 00 11 11—16 
EL, Dacavessovesvonesccoosed 001001111010111 10 11 01 10 10—15 
Lanigan ...... --L10111111001110 = 10 11:11 11 01—20 
Dr Skillman .. --110110001100111 01:00 10 10 01-13 
OE esvescses - --110001110011101 10 00 10 00 00—11 
Furgison .. --011111111111111 = 10 10 10 10 10—19 
ee nn 010101100111101 10 11 01 11 01—16 
Trophy event, 25 targets: 
SEED. inncursecscnssennseseushochegouaseut 111.1111101011111111111111—23 
RGD: ecnccsrccvescosnscoueenestenesaene 1011011111011111011111111—21 
BRE Bice ccecewsvsvesvcepencessnseanage 1111111011111101111011111—22 
Dr Reynolds 1110111011101111101111011—20 
OS Se - -1100111111001101010110111—17 
Lanigan covccees 1110111011111011111111111—22 
Dr _ Skillman 1110011000110001011011010—13 
10000101 11011110110011011—15 
Pargison cccceccccccccccseccccsccccovceves 1011110111111111101010111—20 


Dr. J. W. Meex, Sec’y. 
Cincinnati Gun Club, 


Cincinnati.—The attendance on Sept. 24 was not so large as 
usual, fifteen shooting in the cash prize event. The weather con- 
ditions were bad—cloudy, poor light and strong wind from the 
right. Pohlar and Peters tied for first on 46. Tuttle finished 
second with 465. 

The last shoot in the Parker prize gun series will be shot on 
Oct. 1, and the shoot-off of ties will take place on the 7th. There 
will be ten men in the shoot-off, and their handicaps will be 
adjusted according to their per cent. in the series. 

n the cup race there are fifty-four entries. Peters, Gambell 
and Medico still lead with 24 each. No scores were shot for the 
7 to-day. 7 

The shoot for the Phellis trophy is off for the present. Supt. 
Gambell received notice from the Dayton Club that they could 
not shoot on Sept. 28, but would name an early date. 

Mr. F. Tuttle, of the Peters Cartridge Co., has just ventured 
from a “~ to the Adirondacks, where he had some fine pickerel 
fishing. His trip did him good, judging by the way he broke 
them to-day. 

Tuttle and Peters shot a match at 25 targets each, against 
Keplinger, Myers and French. The latter team won by 47 to 35. 

Supt. Gambell met with quite a serious accident on the 22d. 
No bones were broken, for which he feels grateful, and considers 
he was in great luck; but he will be laid up for a week or two. 

Cash prize shoot, 50 targets, distance handicap: Pohlar (18) 46, 
Peters (18) 46, Tuttle (16) 45, Faran (21) 43, Williams (18) 42, 
Block (18) 41, Sycamore (19) 40, French (16) 40, Keplinger (16) 
35, Falk (18) 34, Jay Bee (17) 34, Pfeffer (16) 34, Ackley (16) 33, 
Lytle (16) 23, Meyers (16) 23. 


Notes, 


The Richmond, O., Gun Club held their tournament on Sept. 
20. The small attendance was a sad disappointment to the officers 
and members, only twelve shooters taking part. Carl Allgower is 
president and R. W. Lenox secretary. Both of these officers, 
aided by the members, have worked hard to make the club a 
success, but they have never been able to have a largely attended 
tournament. The club, while shooting as an organization, will 
give up their grounds and return their trap. Rolla O. Heikes was 
high with 185 out of 200. J. H. Jennings second with 184. S. 
Cushman third, 177. R. W. Lenox, the secretary, was in good 
company, and finished fourth, tying with R. L. Trimble and D. 
D. Gross on 172. 

At the regular shoot of the Sandusky, O., Gun Club on Sept. 
17, F. Schnaitter, Jr., was high with 24 in contest in the scores 
ae ie Cone Point cup, and leads in the aggregate score to-day 
with ‘. 

The Hamilton, O., Gun Club held their fourteenth trophy shoot 
on Sept. 22. E. D. C., 44, was high, but he was not competing 
for the trophy. Stickels took it on 41. 

The Dayton, O., Gun Club will hold its second amateur monthly 
tournament on Oct. 14. There will be twelve events at 15 targets 
each, Six of them will be jack rabbits, $1.80 entrance; surplus 
divided, 50, 30, and 20 per cent. Six will be under the per- 
certage system, $1.50 entrance, three moneys, 50, 30 and 20 per 
cent. 

It was expected that a team of the Cincinnati Gun Club would 
visit Dayton on Sept. 21 and shoot a match for the Phellis trophy 
with the Dayton Gun Club. When a telegram was received Sept. 
24 announcing that the spaeen City team would be unable to 
compete, a team of the Dayton Gun Club challenged the Buck- 
eye team to defend the cup and championship title. The match 
resulted in a victory for the challengers by a score of 237 to 219. 
The trophy is for six-man teams, at 50 targets per man. The 
scores were: Dayton team—Lindemuth 46, Raymond 44, Rike 42, 
Bailey 38, Craig 37, Orth 30; total 237. Buckeye team—Heikes 
46, i ae 40, Cord 39, Schwind 37, Curphey 30, Gerlaugh 27; 
tetal 279. 

Ed. Cain has so far recevered from his illness as to be able to 


visit the grounds on the 2ist. His welcome from the shooters was 
a cordial one. . . 

Rolla Heikes attended the Evansville, Ind., tournament, leaving 
for that place on Sept. 22. 

Daniel Stoner, Dr. J. R. Wampler and his brother Moses, all 
g carte, left on the 2ist for the Dakotas and Minnesota on,a 

unting trip. 

Bellbrook, O., is the home of the Goosetown Gun Club. This 
club will join the State Trapshooters’ League, and then chal- 
lenge the Dayton Gun Club for the coveted Phellis trophy. . 

e regular weekly shoot of the Rohrer’s Island Gun Club was 
held Sept. 21. The medal shoot was won by Wm. Oldt, for the 
third time, after four shoot-offs. There were two two-man and 
two six-man team matches. 


Coudersport Gun Club. 


Covupersport, Pa., tt. 22.—Herewith find the scores of our 
two-day tournament, which took place here on Sept. 20 and 21. 
The attendance was small, owing to the bad weather. It rained 
hard the first day, and that kept lots of the shooters away. The 
second day was cold and windy, almost blowing a gale, which 
made the shooting very difficult. F. F. Mason, of Olean, N. Y., 
won high average both days, breaking 417 targets out of 500 shot 
at. Homer Elliott, of elisville, was second, with 294. With 
the weather conditions, Mr. Mason shot a very good race through- 
out the programme, as high winds made the targets very erratic. 
All present seemed to have a good time. 


2 
2 





Events: 1234667 8 9101112 
Targets: 10 15 20 16 16 20 10 15 25 10 15 15 Broke. 
F F Mason - 8131413 1418101422 9 914 158 
H Elliott - 81417141315 51322 91214 156 
R S Bush - 61216131416 912 22 51310 148 
Beach ..... - 81312101118 7 12 20 1012 11 144 
C Farnuman - 81112 46 8 71121 9 712 = 115 
PES coccecccctocnpenet 8 912131314 91318 5 912 13 
Sept. 25, Second Day. 

Events: 123 4 5 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 15 16 17 
Targets: 10 15 20 26 15 20 10 15 25 10 15 15 25 15 20 20 25: ~Broke. 
F F Mason 8 16 17 23 14 16 1012 23 7121322 9191722 269 
H Elliott... 5 814151118 8 9 20 10 14 12 20 10 19 19 25 238 
R S Bush.. 8 10 16 141014 810 20 913 11 18 11 15 19 21 221 
Phillips 5 91314 815 5 56 8 4 9 914 913 16 2 176 
Farnuman. 91413181018 7 615 4101217 9161822 217 
Beach ..... D ES UD ke be S030 50 60 ep vs Be oe 50'S eee 
WUGERD “<cos ce oo ob SE EP Oe cg BB SD oc coice os 

Cocker ..... .. «- « 191015 8 711 4 91117 6121216 


R. S. Buss, Sec’y. 





Emerald Gun Club. 


New Yorx.—The total of live-bird contests from March, 1904, 
to Feb. 1905, are here given. All were shot before the abolition 
of pigeon shooting in New Jersey. 

Colquitt wins first average, $20; Guenther wins second average, 
$10; Keierson, wins third average, $5. 

Whitley wins first point prize, Fig. 7 

Hudson wins second point prize, $10. 

Short wins special prize donated by Capt. Reierson, $10. 

Fischer wins special prize donated by Capt. Dreyer, $10. 

Schoverling wins third point prize, $8. 

Schortemeier and } rl divided fourth and fifth point prizes of 
$7 and $5; $6 each. 

Cattar wins sixth point prize, $5. 

Keim wins seventh point prize, $5. 

Morrison wins —_ point prize, $5. 

Dreyer wins ninth point prize, $5. 

Chasmer wins box of Havana cigars, donated by Schortemeier. 

May wins fancy metal calendar, donated by Dr. Hudson. 

Kall wins 100 loaded shells, donated by Schoverling. 

Kracke wins oil painting, donated by Tom Short. 

The substitute for the annual mecting was held last week, when 
the prizes were distributed. 








é & . i 
23 o ss y . 
mt s 282 % e 2 
gl SESE S S 
cv Seep dcestovrri & ~ 
2s ste ®@ae Fe 2 +s ra 
— 2» =e PS 5530 28950 3 © 
mo Be Ba BARGN OAR Fe a 
Class A. 
Colquitt .......+.- 30 7 9 810 9 810 9109 7 19 -890 
Kaegel ..ccccessves 3 7 [2H 3.43. 89D) & -860 
Schortemeiet ..... 32 7 786978 991010 14 -830 
ae < 30 7 ew ak oh) ab bh wade cs. -667 
Schoverling ...... 30 7 9910 910998 6 16 -870 
Class B. 
Gunther ......++++ 2 6% 7810 910 8....10 9 19 -880 
PUNO coscesnecs 2% 6% 85599999 810 19 -810 
Dr Hudson ....... 28 6% 7910 8 610 8 8 9 9 19% .840 
T Shast .ccosccece 2 64 9788 8 8 8 $ 810 18 .830 
COOK scccovescces Be FYK6E6ETESH9ETIHS 2B -760 
Reierson 3 6% 6 8.... 976910 8 12 -780 
Whitley ... -. 28 6 699 5 610 810 8 9 21 -800 
RStM: ccccccccccece 28 6 948 78 85686 12 -690 
Morrison - 2 6 867758 6105 6 10 -680 
Dreyer ...... - B 6 OB on ae BD Toc un. O 0s 8 -720 
Chasmer .. - 28 6 a oe 2 eee 7 .677 
May .... -- B 6 7-3 ©. sees'te ak 2 7 -716 
Bivache ..ccoccscces 23 6 7306867 00 we 7 - 733 
Clas 
re 2 6 677 5 5 8 6 640 


oo 
' & 
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H. Scnorremeter. 


Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 23.—The following scores were made 
Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 21, in the sixth contest for the Hunt- 
ers Arms Co.’s cup, at the Rochester Rod and Gun Club grounds. 
Each contestant shot at 25 targets flat; handicaps added to actual 
scores: 


Score. Hdp. Tot’l. Score. Hdp. Tot’l. 
Adkin. ......++++ 24 2 & Stewart 25 o 8 
Borst ccccccccees 17 . = Ss SJ 
Rickman .......- 22 5 2 s 8 





Indianapolis Gun Club, 


Inp1anapouts, Ind., Sept. 17.—Shooting at events of 25 targets 
each, scores were made-as follows at the shoot of the Indianapolis 
Gun Club to-day. Practice events: 

Shot at. Sete. 


Shot at. Broke, 












Dixon . 175 145 Shilling ........... 1 
Lawrence -1%5 0 ON cece -100 8? 
Parry ..... +125 109 . Armstrong 51 
Michaelis .......... 125 122 Robison tb 4% 
Dickman ........... 150 124 Webb .. 25 : 7 

ee gt 100 79 Shearer .. 50 _ 29 
Tacks ....... edocces 125 1066 Sherrick ...... % 15 
Medico ........0006 125 9% Tripp ......--- 150 126 
Schroyer .....+++0+ 100 Be < TERRE cccctoeses 60 29 

MOT <veccoecesces 100 % Clifford ....::.00<..% 37 
Gregory ..ccececese 100 $3 Moller ........0+0.. 55 
Anderson ..... codec 85 


For Morrison cup, 50 targets each. High guns, Dickman, Bell -: 


and Medico: Y ‘i 
Eighteen yards: Pa 43, Dickman 44, Tacks 42, Michaelis 40, 
Lawrence 41, Finley 37, Bell 44, Tripp 42. : . 
Seventeen yards: Gregory 42, Moore 42, Medico 44, Dixon 41. 
Sixteen yards: Shilling 38, Schroyer 41, Anderson’ 42, Arm- 
strong 38, Clifford 29. i 
Fourteen yards: Robison 29, Sherrick 10, Hice 29, Shearer 29. 
Sparrows: 


Shot at. Scored. 


Schroyer ......+.++ 30 15 Madiad sasccccctece wD ; 
MOOTE ccccccccesces 40 26 Bell ......+ accasane SP 23 
PRSEY coccccveceoone 5 19 pe eer 15 “4 
Michaelis .......++. 25 21 Shilling ........... 14 12 
Lawrence .......00. 20 16 Tripp -.....+++++ oes 24 
Dickman .,....+.++ 40 33 , 

———— 


Independent—Allentown. 4 

Easton, Pa., Sept. 19.—The third and final match between the 
Independent Gun Club, of Easton, Pa., and the Allentown: Rod 
and Gun Club, of Allentown, Pa., will be shot Oct. 1 at South 
Bethlehem, Pa., on the grounds lately completed by Mr. Acker, 
and situated within 30ft. of his hotel. As this match decides 
whether the Eastonians or the Allentonians are to champions 
in this section, great interest is being taken in it, and no doubt 
a lerge crowd of interested trapshots will be present to see the 
outcome. 

Epwarp F. Markey, Sec’y I. G. C. 





John W. Gates entertained a merry party at dinner at one of the 
best known of the road ‘houses out beyond Saratoga Lake the 
other evening after the races. The liquid part of the entertain- 
ment furnished was not wholly Apollinaris water, and some of the 
men were feeling in a rather tangled condition when they left the 
table and started for home in the gray of the early morning. One 
of the lot was a horse owner with whom Mr. Gates is particularly 
intimate, and who would insist on trying to wear Gates’s hat, 
which is three or four sizes too large for him. After the hat_busi- 
ness was straightened out, Gates sang out to his friend: “TI say, 
John, you will see two carriages out there at the door. Take the 
first one. The other isn’t there. Good-night and good luck.”— 
New York Commercial. ’ : 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Fall Travel South, 


THE tide of travel is now southward bound. The Southern Rail- 
way, as usual, has its schedules so arranged as to give those 
going south, southwest, Mexico and California, a most delightful 
service.’ Through Pullmans are operated daily from New York, 
teuching all of the prominent cities south and southwest. The 
Seuthern Railway operates its own dining car service on all 
through trains, which is of the highest standard of excellence. 
For full information call on or address New York offices, 271 
<a 1185 Broadway. Alexander S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 

gent. 











World’s Fair Scenic Route. 


Because of its magnificent mountain, river and cafion scenery, 
its famous battlefields, and points of interest, and because of its 
superior equipment and physical condition, providing all the com- 
forts and safeguards of twentieth century travel, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio is unquestionably the most attractive route between the 
Atlantic Seaboard and the Mississippi Valley. World’s Fair and 
through tickets by this route allow stop-over at Virginia Hot 
Springs and Greenbrier White Sulphur, the two most fashionable 
and famous mountain resorts in the country. Solid trains Wash- 
ington to St. Louis, with New York connection via Pennsylvania 
Railroad.—Adv. 


Concerniog Proctor’s 


One of the immediate results of the engagement of the new 
layers for the Proctor stock companies at the Fifth Avenue 
theatre has been a marked and notable elevation of the standard 
set for these productions. It has always been a part of the Proc- 
tor plan to give the best performance possible, and ever since the 
introduction of the stock companies the productions have equaled 
these of any stock company in the country. But with the engage- 
ment of Edwin Arden and other famous players as members of 
the company, it has been found possible to obtain plays from 
sources hitherto closed to all stock company managers, and 
mzny manuscripts have been turned over to the Proctor direction 
which would not be entrusted to other companies. Mr. Arden 
and other newcomers are guarantees that the pieces will be 
given with the same care and finish as marked their original 
presentations, and dramatic offerings which are still desired for 
use by stars are loaned ws since the assurance is given 
that the piece will not be cheapened. Some of the recent plays, 
such as “Soldiers of Fortune,” Robert Edeson’s most successful 
vehicle; “Captain Letterblair,” Sothern’s most happy offering; 
“The Cavalier,” in which ro Marlowe was seen only last 
season, have set a new standard that will endure for some time 
to come. Mr. Arden is the first leading man with an established 
and growing Broadway reputation to enter a stock company in the 
regular season, and Mr. Arden was moved to take this step only 
through the exceptional opportunity it afforded him to appear 
in a round of established modern pieces at a Broadway theatre. 
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BAKER GUNS SHOOT H 


They are noted for this wherever known, and that is 

almost everywhere. Ask the man who owns one. 

Fine Trap and Medium Field Grades, $25.00 to $200.00 and up. 
Inquire of your dealer or send for full descriptions. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Cer. Liberty & Scheo! Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 5 


ARD 





MY 


in action to black powder. 






loads, 44 grains, 1{0z. 





Consequently there is no 
Owing to this advantage lighter loads of Mullerite can be used with superior results to heavier 
loads of any other powders. The following loads are recommended: Field shooting—2y drams, 
1-1%072.; 3 drams, 1%-1oz. 
a 4 grains, 1{oz. 


The Perfected Bulk 


LLERIT Kk’ 


SMOKELESS. 


Gives Highest Velocities and Closest Patterns. 


Load for load with other powders, either bulk or dense, Mullerite will be found to give higher 
velocities and closer patterns. 


This is owing to its Lai abe combustion up the barrel, similar 
eavy chamber pressure with Mullerite. 


Clay bird shooting—38 grains, 140z.; heavy load for distance 
Duck or pigeon shooting—3%-34 drams, 10z.; special heavy 


Mullerite Loaded Shells can be obtained of all cartridge companies or the 


Sole U. 5S. Agents, 


SCHOVERLING & WELLES, 2 Murray St., New York. 


Dealers in GUNS, FISHING TACKLE, BOATS, KODAK SUPPLIES, 
and GENERAL SPORTING GOODS. 


Get our prices on your Fall Outfit. We have a good line of second-hand and new guns, cheap 





Shot at. Scored.” 
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MORE CHAMPIONSHIPS} FOR 


“IN FALLIBLE” 


Mr. Ben Starr, of Paducah, Ky., wins Live Bird’ Championship of Kentuihy 
with score of 60 straight. Mr. T. H. Clay, Jr., at Mt. Sterling, May 25th, 
won Kentucky Target Amateur Championship with score of 95 ex 100. 

Both victors won with “INFALLIBLE.” 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 


DISEASES OF DOGS. 


Dursing vs. Dosing. 


A Treatise on the Care of Dogs in Health and 

By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”), 

Author of “Training vs. Breaking.” 161 
pages, cloth. Price $1.00. 


This work, from the pen of “Shadow,” will have 
a hearty. welcome. It comes from one who 
writes from full knowledge. “The results of 
more than fifty years of experience are here 
given,” writes the author, “and I assure the 
reader that no course of conduct is advised, no 
treatment recommended, no remedy prescribed, 
that has not been thoroughly tried and tested by 
the writer and is believed to be entirely trust- 
worthy in every respect.” Sent postpaid on re 
ceipt of price, $1.00. ‘ 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
36 Broadway, New York. 





. . inflamed eyes, 
: a for sties, sore eye- 
balls and lids, in fact for any 

painful injury to the eye, use 


PONDS 
EXTRACT 


Witch hazel containing wood sloohol teextremely 
~ dangerous to theeye. Accept no substitute. 
Sold only tn sealed bottles under buff semen 
Pond’s Extract Co. offers three prizes of $25, $15 
and Slorespectively, to the three persons sending 
on or before Dee. Ist, 1904, the 1 anne st number 0 





Camp Life in the Woods, 


And the Tricks of Trappmg aac srap Making. 
Containing hints on camp shelter, all the tricks 
and bait receipts of the trapper, the use of the 





1! traps, with a - the capture of all 
words which rhyme with £ztra fur-bearing animals. Ww. Hamilton Gibson, 
76 Fifth Avenue, New ‘Terk. Illustrated. Cloth, 200" - Price $1.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. co. 





For Anglers and Big Game Hunters. 
A Big Game and Fish Map of New Brunswick. 


We have just had prepared by the official draftsman of New Brunswick 
a map of that province, giving the localities where big game—moose and 
caribou—are most abundant, and also the streams in which salmon are found 
and the rivers and lakes which abound in trout. 

The resources of New Brunswick in the way of game and fish are only 
just beginning to be appreciated, and we are glad to offer to Forest AND 


STREAM readers the first authentic information as to localities where sports may | 


be had. The map isprinted in colors, on a tough paper, and is enclosed in a 
stout manila envelope for protection in carrying. Price $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 











When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest and Stream.” 





“CAMMEYER” °*""° “aor 


MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT. 


Hunting and Sporting Boots and Shoes of all kinds, materials 
and styles for all sports and pastimes. 


Our Sporting Footwear is noted for superiority and our prices for inferiority. 
There is no boot or shoe that you may desire but you Can get it here without 


waiting or delay, and in any size you want, of better quality of material and 
higher grade of workmanship and at less mice than at any other store. 





Cammeyer’s Non=-Aqua Strictly Waterproof Boot 


GUARANTEED 


The only Truly Water-Tight Leather Boot 
made in the World, 
15-inch Russet Waterproof Boots, 







. os Mew, te 0.00 
10-inch Russet Waterproof Boots, st att . - - 
The Reguiar Lace, Black Corduvan, » ieeees oP. Russet Grain, - 700 


Correct Hunting Boots tor women 


Guaranteed Waterproof. Exactly same style 
ascut. Tan Grain Leather, with strap tops, 
double sole, 


$8.00 


Catalog mailed 
Free on appli- 
cation, 
Mail orders 
carefully and 
Promptly filled. 


ALFRED J. CAMMEYER, Sixth Ay., cor. 20th $t., NEW YORK, 






HOW DID BILLY DO IT? 


Wm. B. Darton, The Best 
of Portland, Maine. Amateur in 


the STATE. 







With a 16-GAUGE GUN broke 47 out of 
50 at 16 yards rise. 


Billy Did It with his PARKER. 


PARKER BROTHERS, 


Now, XoueN STREET. Meriden, Conn. 


KIRKWOOD BROS., 
23 Elm Street, - - BOSTON, MASS. 
GUNS AND SPORTSMAN’S SUPPLIES. 
FINE GUN REPAIRING OF ALL DESCRIPTION. 


AMERICAN GUN COMPANY 


HAMMER and HAMMERLESS 


Send for catalogue. 









Five Grades, Hammer, - - $12 to $15. 
Three Grades, Hammerliess, $25, $27 and $50. 
12 G, 30 and 82 inches, Plain steel, laminated:and Damascus barrels. Machine made. Parts interchangeable 
and can be furnished at smal] cost. Good sound guns at lower price than any other make of same grade 
KNICKERBOCKER HAMMERLESS fust out. Best low-priced! gun on the market. 


THE H. @ D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 Broadway, New York. 





Iver ial 
Johnson Johnson 
Og Single - 


ea Cit 


The Standard 
by which others 
are judged: 


OTR Tari bliss) 
for Safety - 
Renowned 
Ce] aaa oe 


Hlas the 

Lareest 

Sale of any 

Revolver in 

ieee wt 
lver Johnsons 
Arms 0 Cycle 

Works, 


Fitchbure.Mass 


Vew Fork Office 
YD Chambers St 
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| Eastern Expert and Western Plainsman 


like multitudes of sportsmen in every section of the country, 
will tell you, with a smile of unqualified approval, that 


Peters Cartridges and Loaded Shells 


afford more real, genuine sat‘sfaction, and give better actual results than those of any other make. 
insures unquestionable superiority over black powder goods. Peters Shot 


Peters Rifle and Pistol Ammunition is loaded with Semi-smokeless powder, which 
winner of the Amateur Champicnship of the U 


n Ammunition includes SEVEN different shells, each the best of itskind. Peters ‘Ideals’ were used by the 
nited States in 1908. New York was recently added to the list of State Championships won with Peters Shells this year. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


La 
rs New York: 98 Chambers St. T. H. KELLER, Manager. 


STEVENS 








Sportsmen the world over use and indorse 
the STEVENS and have been equipped 
with our sterling make of 


RIFLES, PISTOLS 
and SHOTGUNS 








Aenea senna: 








Property For Sale, 





Yachting, Shooting, Fishing, 
GREAT SOUTH BAY, LONG ISLAND, 


a 


FOR SALE ON VERY EASY TERMS, OR 
TO RENT FOR THE SEASON. 


Cottage of eleven rooms; Carriage house, with 
living rooms for coachman and family; Laundry; 
Wheel house. Hot and cold water, electric light 
in house, carriage-house and laundry. Three 
minutes’ walk to bay. Photos, terms, etc. Ad- 
dress OWNER, Care Forest and Stream. 





SALMON FISHING. 


offered for lease; one of the best and most con- 
venient salmon rivers in Canada on the North 
Shore of the St. Lawrence, 48 hours by steamer 
from Quebec, making trip every ten days. Well 
built, comfortable camp, six buildings, three 
miles from seacoast; seven salmon pools; good 
fishing for three rods; probable catch, 200 salmon; 
average weight, 13 pounds. Canoes and campin 
outfit included in lease. Price reasonable. Ad- 
dress W. SCOTT, 72 Hutchison St., Montreal. 


THE PEA ISLAND GUNNING CLUB, 
with club house near New Inlet, North Caro- 
lina, wishing to increase its membership to 
eighteen, offers for sale two shares in its capital 
stock at the par value of $400 each. For infor- 
mation address the secretary, LOUIS B. BISHOP, 
M.D., 356 Orange St., New LIlaven, Conn. 


SULLIVAN COUNTY, N. Y., PROPERTY 
for sale. Two hundred acres. Beautiful summer 


lace. Hunting, fishing, boating. Best deer 
unting in the county. Excellent nucleus for 


g 
Sullivan Co., N, Y 


ame preserve. A. H. WALLACE, venom, 
by ies 1 


SHARE IN WELL-KNOWN FISHING AND 


Hunting Club for sale. Bass fishing, guides, 
boats and service of the best. Duck, teal mal- 
lard, etc. Worth $200; dues paid. DR. BUC 

NALL, 28 Fort St., W., Detroit, Mich. 





Men I Have Fished With. 


By Fred Mather. A handsome volume print- 
ed on laid paper, bound in green and gold, and 
illustrated with a new portrait of Mr. Mather 
and with portraits of the “men” of whom he 
writes so ae ak The concluding chapter, 
A Christmas with “Old Port.,” is capital reading 
for this time of year. 272 pages, fF ostpaid, $2. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 








MASON’S DECOY FACTORY. 


Largest Manufacturers of Cedar Decoys 


High grade goods our specialty. Our’ Premier’’ Model 
is positively the finest decoy ever manufactured (see cut made 
from a photo) We also make Swan, Goose, Curlew, Snipe, 
Plover, etc. Write for new catalogue. 


W. J. MASON, 456-464 Brooklyn Av., Detroit, Mich. 


for scores of years. 


WE CHALLENGE COMPARISON 


And emphatically affirm that firearm 
virtues of the highest degree possible are 
embodied in ourline. Ascertain the secret 
for the popularity of the STEVENS, by 
trying our products. 


We manufacture a complete and varied 
line of 


RIFLES, PISTOLS, SHOTGUNS. 


Ask your dealer and insist on the 
STEVENS. Illustrated catalog relative 
to our products, firearms, accessories, etc., 
mailed FREE on request, 


J. STEVENS ARMS @ TOOL CO. 


P. O. Box 5668, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, - - MASS. 











in the World. 








Ghe Trapper’s Guide. 


A Manual of Instructions for Capturing All 
Kinds of Fur-bearing Animals, and Curing 
their Skins; with observations on the fur 
trade, Hints on life in the woods, narra- 
tives of trapping and hunting excursions. 
By S. Newhouse and other trappers and 
sportsmen. w 

This te, the best book on trapping ever written. 

It gives full descriptions of all the animals which 
the American wepper is likely to meet with, 
tells how they live, how to trap them and how to 
care for and cure their pelts. No man who is 
interested in trapping animals, wi it be 
muskrats or bears, should be without this com- 
plete manual of instruction. 

Ninth edition. Cloth. Illustrated. Price $1.00. 

¢ FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO, ° 
346 Broadway, New York. 





Hints and Points for Sportsmen. 


Compiled by ee. —. _ 
tra 224 pages. rice, $1. 

pone or) comprises six hundred and 
odd hints, helps, kinks, wrinkles, points 
and suggestions for the shooter, the 


HOW TO BUILD THEM. 
BY PARKER.B. FIELD.- 
With a plan and all dimensions. 48 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 


POREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. 





DELIGHTF VL. INSTRVCTIVE. 


My Angling Friends. 


BY FRED MATHER. 


& Second Series of Men I Have Fished With: Cloth. 360 pages, with 13 i+ 
lustrations. Price, $2. 


'As the delightful character sketches which Mr. Mather wrote for Forest 
‘ND STREAM were among the best things ever printed in that journal, so the 
volume made up of the first chapters of the series has had wide popularity and 
taken a secure place among the classics of American angling literature. The 
welcome given that book has prompted the publication of a second one, con- 
taining almost all of the chapters not included in the first. 

The second book has all the characteristics of the first—the same insight into 
human nature, the experience-taught philosophy of life, the kindly humor, and 
the touch that stirs to deeper feeling and moistens the eye. The interest is sus- 
tained throughout, and there is here, too, a quality which has been often re- 
marked of Mr. Mather’s writings, his faculty of imparting a vast fund of in- 
struction in the art of angling and natural history without being in the least 
pedantic or assuming to sct himself up as an instructor. 

“My Angling Friends” is uniform in size and style of type and paper and bind- 
ing with “Men I Have Fished With.” The subjects of the sketches are twenty- 
eight of the best known and most successful American anglers of modern times. 


’ Forest and Stream Publishing Co.. New York. 





THE COMPLETE SPORTSMAN. 


By HOWLAND GASPER. 


Cloth, Royal Octavo, 277 pages, 17 illustrations. 
PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. 


‘FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO.. NEW YORK 
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FOREST: AND STREAM. 





Kennel Special. 





Advertisements under KENNEL SPECIAL head, set in uniform 


e display, 3 cents a word for one insertion, and 2 cents a word for each 
Br ed in the Purple subsequent insertion. Cash must accompany order. #% % 





Choice litter of Pointer Puppies. Strong, 
Healthy, Active, Typical. 








Sire, Dam, vegi ; | FOR SALE.—ENGLISH SETTER CHEVAL- 
JOEGREY. — CORNISH DOLLY. | sn7eeF hounda; ienglish blocdhounds,  Atherscan | iex’s Son (registered), 3 years, ‘by Highland 
This breeding combines the best pointer] foxhounds. Stamp for illustrated catalogue. Chevalier out of Bessie English. Handsome, 
blood of both England and America. Every ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. and perfectly matked white, black and tan. His 
ancestor is pure bred, and nearly every one training » perfect. on stendient “ re — 
is a famous winner. Among them are the saw at all times, and so guaranteed. As a gen- 
sorting pperaere Champion Jingo, Plain POINTERS, SETTERS ng aoenen <= leman’s shooting dog on ruffed grouse, wood- 
Sam, ainspring, Hal Pointer, King of oon y' fai any C ow: OVELL, Mid cock and quail he has no superiors. Without 
Kent, Champion Woolton Druid, Chet deb oo price. + We id-| faults. Price, $100. Easily worth $200. Address 
pion Rip Rap, Hops, Priam, Kent’s Baby, | “*°°T “ass. 1612 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 17 
ang Bang, Queen Kent, and many others.] pp ack YOUR DOGS WITH ME NOW aac es : 
Winning blood, famous sires and dams, om JINGO’S SUE, 20 MONTHS OLD. OVER 
registered stock; there is nothing better. for fall training. W. T. MITCHELL, as 


Bay, Va. distemper. No better bred pointer bitch lives. 
Dogs. $40. Bitches, 30. . 


Liver and white. 7. e $20. Sold os no fault. 
~ | DR. J. R. HOUSEL, Watsontown, Pa. 
References: Dr. J. R. Daniels, Cleveland, CHESAPEAKE Too PUPPIES EN- 
O.; John N. Lewis, Campgaw, N. J . 


titled to registry. G. MORRIS & SON, 














; THE EXPERT DOG TRAINING COLLAR. 
and Forest and Stream. ’| Easton, Md —Every_ one having a dog a should have 
Send for full pedigree. ENGLISH > SETTERS THOROUGHBREDS one. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money  re- 
—¥ fe 1.00. RIDGEWOOD KENNELS, 
C. H. KEITH, ready for work. JAMES SERVICE, JR., Nor- funded. stein Conn. , , 17 

943 New York Life Bldg., New York. | wich, Conn. 15 





WANTED.—SETTER OR POINTER—GOOD 
COON DOGS, EXPERIENCED AND RE-| Retriever’ Thoroughly broken on quail. State 
liable. Wide casters and good killers and barkers| age, experience, price. SPORTSMAN, Room 
at tree. Sold under a positive guarantee, Also fox, | 910, Chesebrough Bids. 17 State St., New York 


rabbit and squirrel dog. D. Hopkins, Vincennes, Ia. 15 
THREE BLACK, WHITE AND TAN SET-| POINTER PUPS BRED IN PURPLE—Evenly 

Taxidermists, The Kennel. ter Puppies, six months old; strong, healthy, | marked beauties. Cheap. GEO. T. DEEGAN, 
ready for trainer’s hands. Sire of both dam and | Dushore, Pa. 15 
sire field trial winner. DR. 


CHARLES 
STANLEY, Middletown, Conn. 15 | APRIL POINTERS BY FLYNT, WARRANT- 
| ed. Send for pictures and pedigree. FREDER- 
7ce LOCRERS ApES= wi - se ICK J. PROCTOR, Fitchburg, Mass. 
If it is the intention of any of our customers or} LAND, Delancey, N. Y., R. F. D. No. 1. ————_— — — 
SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. friends to visit the . POINTERS.—GOOD ONES OF ALL AGES 
SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS, $7.50 and $10. An-| at low prices) SEAPUIT KENNELS, Oster- 
WORLD'S FAIR. gora kittens, $5. E. AKIN, Ensenore,N. Y. 14 


ville, Mass. 


99 —— —— 
“Heads and Horns. we oe be pleased to mail them a colored, of- 


ficia’ 
' 











Write for Our Illastrated Catalogue. 














It _gives directions for preparing and preserving | MAP 
Skins, Antlers, etc. Also — for Heads and Rugs, 
Birds and Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. showing exact location of all the buildings, 


?° 
lagoons, streets, and giving the course of the 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment Intramural Railway, with all its stations. And BROKEN FIELD DOGS FOR SALE 


we invite all to visit our Exhibit. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. “Paterson Boy”’—R 





. 
This map will be mailed on receipt of pestal 


ap : . agistoed, 3 years old, black, white and tan. Perfect on Grouse, Woodcock and 
card FREE of any expense. Quail. Strong, big dog, of excellent disposition. Price, $100.00. 
ROWLAND, With Compliments of 


Gordon Setter dog “Trouble,” 3 years old, perfectly marked, fast, staunch dog on Quail. Price, $75. 
“Florence”—English Setter bitch of fine make-up. This is a good one, fast, staunch, retrieves. 
: 4 450 Market St., Newark, N. J. : 7 . . 
TAXI ERT ee ee | 
merica) Ltd. 


714 S. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. “Tup,” big strong pointer dog of high type, broken on Grouse, Woodcock and Quail. Price, $75.00. 
A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and I have handled these dogs myself and know them. Each one of them is worth more than the 
Deer Heads. Call 








. i ked. . LE 
and examine work. BOOK ON oh eaiot Forest and Stream. i "ace ae. J. 
No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, DOG DI 
Near 1h Street, NEW YORK. SEASES 
— 


J. KANNOFSKY AND KENNEL SUPPLIES. 


on Crates, oaiy wees. — - feed and ey eae 
attac: . e and lightest crate made. complete assortment 0 er- 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER, HOW TO FEED. aaa 


grants. Glover’s, Reus) senasen's and Spratts, Dog Medicines. Austin’s, 
s 
















xcelsior, Old Grist Mill, Ideal and Spratts Dog and Puppy Cakes. Collars, 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author oa iam, se Brushes, Books, — A complete list in our large 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S., 1278 Broadway, N. Y. page arp appa appanage hap 
: : EXCELSION WIRE & POULTRY SUPPLY COMPANY, DEPT. A. 0, 
COCKERS! COCKERS! W. V. RUSS, Prop. 26 and 28 Vesey St., New York City. 
Srerviies in cocker spaniels. Fancy marked 
brood bitches in whelp. Puppies, stud dogs, etc. 
Rare opportunity to secure choice stock at mod- 


erate prices. State color wanted. HANDSOME 
And Manufacturer of BROOK KENNELS, Franklin, N. Y 






Artificial eyes for birds, animals and manufactu: scaieiense usa atieigiacateeetoiaaseennereaitate cst nace inn 
Gelrts itis ac"s laid. ovat | IMPROVED SPIKE COLLAR We Have Many Calls 
Please mention Forest AND STREAM. 
. For use in dog training. Price, $2. 
ROWLAND E. ROBINSON'S By mail, $2.10. Send for een - for Dog S 


Danvis Books. B. WATERS, 


for field use this season. If you have a dog for sale 
4, These books have taken their place as classics 246 Bnatwny, Now York. you may find a ready market for it by means of an 


peculiar, taint and lovaes one rents of oe: | BT ACK POINTERS |} advertisement in FOREST AND STREAM. 


= writes 4 on ee tes teas Guaranteed as to nose, manners, intelligence There is no speedier way than this of getting into 
bis is the ready word, the phrase, to make a bit 


ak BB p41 and conformation. Qualified for registration. 
pe, a scene ‘oors, 


Shee sew SiN ES | ARCHMEADOW KENNELS,|| ““Noc i the ume te adcccs 


Now is the time to advertise, 
Ferncroft, Danvers, Mass. 
——E ~ wnat FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, 


When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest and Stream.” 


T. PAUL BREAD COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE - 


CELEBRATED 


Champion Dog Biscuits, 


NONE AS GOOD. : 
MADE FROM THE BEST PATERIAL. 
NO SOAKING NECESSARY. 


For pamphlet, prices and samples, address 


558 View Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


MENTION MAGAZINE, 














Huntineton, W. Va., July 15, 1904. 
ST. PAUL BREAD CO., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear Sirs; 
7 Your sample of Champion Dog Biscuits received, and 

my dogs take to them like ducks to water. Enclosed please 
find check for $4.25, for which please send me 100 pounds. 
Please fill the order and ship at once, and oblige, 


Yours truly, 
CHAS. W. BLAIR. 





If you want your Dogs or Puppies to enjoy 


». perfect health, regular habits, and glossy coat, 
_ feed them 


“CHAMPION DOG BISCUITS. 





FOREST:“ AND STREAM: 





HUNTING. oven ati tHevear. FISHING. : 


Hotel Chamberlin, | 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
Two booklets. —— oie Both free. 
“SHOOTING IN THE OLD Domrnion.” 

“Fisninc in Hampton Roaps.” 
Address, Geo. F. Adams, Mer., Fortress Monroe,Va. 
New York Office, 289 Fourth Avenue. 


—_—_—_—_—_——_——— 
FISH, DUCKS, QUAIL, RABBITS. 


Trout until Nov. or later. Ducks start in about 
Nov. 1. Quail and Rabbit season opens Nov. 15. 

Last obstacle overcome since we have added 
numerous power boats. Quick dispatch to and 
from blinds; deep water route. This place has 
no equal for sportsmen who appreciate good 
sporting and good accommodations combined. 
Bring your families; they will be well cared for. 
For further information address A. H. G. 
MEARS, Hotel Wachapreague, W'achapreague, Va. 





NEWFOUNDLAND. . 
First-class groceries, provisions, camping outfits 
for fishing and shooting. Guides and streams 
recommended. Information furnished. BAGG 
BROS. (Agents Sovege Arms Co.), Birchy Cove, 
Bay of Islands, New oundland. 


GEESE, DUCKS and SNIPE. 


Best shootin ‘ound on Long Island. Boats 
live geese an oe decoys, blinds etc. Good 
accommodations. Write for dates. ° . 
HEARNE, East Quogue, L. I.; P. O. Box 3. 








SORA SHOOTING 


At the GAME PRESERVE of the 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 


OLD POINT COMFORT 


The Sora, frequently called Ortolan and Rail, 
is the first game shooting of the season. They 
are found in great numbers on the Hotel Cham- 
berlin preserve; one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty being a fair bag for one tide. 

The CHAMBERLIN PRESERVE of ten 
thousand acres is maintained for the exclusive 
use of the guests of the Hotel Chamberlin. 

Booklet, “‘Shooting in the Old Dominon,”’ 
sent on request. 

GEG. PF. ADAMS, Manager, 
Fortress Monroe, Va. 





SPRUCE CABIN INN. 


The modern hotel in the Pocono Mts. Steam 
heat, private baths. Game plentiful in season; 
pheasant, quail, rabbit shooting. Camp connected 
with the house. Ten miles distant for deer and 
bear. Booklet. 
W. J. and M. D. PRICE, 

Canadensis P. O., Pa. 

Cresco Station D., L. & W. R. R. 








The Small Mouthed Black Bass can be taken 
with every comfort at Cape Vincent, both in the 
Lake and in the River. Power, Sail and Row Boats 
in connection with the 


CARLETON HOTEL, 


CHAS. E. REED, Prop. 
CAPE VINCENT. N.Y. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


HUNTING AND FISHING. 


The Fenton Game Preserve Association offers to 
sportsmen the best Hunting Grounds in the Adiron- 
dacks for the small sum of $10 each per year. Hunt- 
ing permits $5. Fishing permits $. Good board can 
be had on the grounds at the Fenton House or at 
Turcks Hotel. For further particulars address 

L. B. PARKER, Sec’y, 
Number Four, Lewis Co., N. Y. 





BROOKSIDE IN POCONO MOUNTAINS.— 
Home comforts. Good hunting. Open until 
Dec. 15. D. M. CRANE, Canadensis, Pa. 14 





FOR FALL SHOOTING, TRY CARIBOU 
shooting in Newfoundland. For arrangements 
apply PROPRIETOR, Log Cabin, nears. 
land. 








Hunting in Many 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: Theodore Roosevelt 
and George Bird Grinnell. Vignette. New York: Forest and Stream — 
Publishing Company, 1895. Price, $2.50. 

Contents: Hunting in East Africa, W. A. Chanler. To the Gulf of Cortez, 
George H. Gould. A Canadian Moose Hunt, Madison Grant. A Hunting 
Trip in India, Elliott Roosevelt. Dog Sledging in the North, D. M. Bar- 
ringer. Wolf Hunting in Russia, Henry T. Allen. A Bear Hunt in the 


Sierras, Alden Sampson. The Ascent 


The Cougar, Casper W. Whitney. Big Game of Mongolia and Tibet, W. W. 
Rockhill. Hunting in the Cattle Country, Theodore Roosevelt. Wolf Cours- 
ing, Roger D. Williams. Game Laws, Charles E. Whitehead. Protection 
ef the Yellowstone National Park, George S. Ander 
National Park Protection Act. Head Measurements of the Trophies at the 


Madison Square Garden Sportsmen’s 


Act. 4 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 





Some Native Birds:for Little Folks. , 
By Dr. W. Van Fleet. Illustrated by Howard H. Darnell. Cloth, 146 pages, 
with 14 photogravure plates. Price, $1.00. 


Fourteen well-known birds are described, viz, the wood duck, the great 
horned owl, the ruffed gone and young, the kildeer plover and the 
e 
ki 


oa and ee 
robin, the w 
tions 





| FISHING BLACK BASS AND SALMON. 


chickadee, the cedar bird, the meadow lark, the 
ngfisher, the crossbill and nuthatches. The illustra- 
are charming and the accounts of the birds’ habits very happily written, 


_°Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New York: 


Hotels for Sportsmen. 


Publications, Publications, 


MERRITT & KINNP. == |-. 


ro 
Sportsmen’s Guides for partridge, quail, wood- 
cock and rabbit. Dog training and boarding a 
specialty. References on application. We are 
c W. R. R., Centerville Station, Sul- 
livan County, N. Y. I’ 


FALL HUNTERS 


who desire camp life, before going elsewhere 
consult A. B. F. STILES, South Chatham, N.H. 
14 





American Big-Game. Hunting. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: Theodore Roosevelt 
and George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 345 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Contents: A Buffalo Story, by Capt. Geo. S. Anderson. The White Goat 
and His Country, by Owen Wister. A Day with the Elk, by Winthrop 
Chanler. Old Times in the Black Hills, by Col. Roger D. Williams. Big 
Game in the Rockies, by Archibald Rogers. Coursing the Prongbuck, by 
Theodore Roosevelt. After Wapiti in Wyoming, by F. C. Crocker. In 
Buffalo Days, by Geo. Bird Grinnell. Nights with the Grizzlies, by W. D. 
17 Pickett. The Yellowstone Park as a Game Preserve, by Arnold Hague. A 

ae ror ae _— wn in the Bad Lands, by B. Rumsey. 

hotographing Big Game, by W. B. Devereux. Literatur i 
Big-Game Hunting. Our Forest Reservation. oe 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK, 








PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. BIRDS PLENTI- 
ful. Write for terms. H. M. TACEY, White 
Lake, N. Y. 





! 





« “llustrated Guide with Maps of 
the RIDEAU, BEVERLEY and CHARLESTON 
LAKES, free. Apply to E. A. GEIGER, Supt. | 
Brockville, Westport & Northwestern ilway | 
Co., Brockville, Ont. 


_ Training the Hunting Dog. 
| For the Field and Field Trials. By B. Waters, author of “Modern Training,” 
| “Fetch and Carry,” etc. Price, $1.50. 


This is a complete manual by the highest authority in this country, and will 
be found an adequate guide for amateurs and aiumenie 


Contents: General Principles. Instinct, Reason and Natural Development. 
Natural Qualities and Characteristics. Punishment and Bad Methods. The 





limited dat the ope an ae = | Best Lessons of Puppyhood. Yard Breaking. “Heel.” Pointing. Backing. 


word each insertion. The money must ac- 


Roadi d ing. ing. i i 
uaednatn oading and Drawing. Ranging. Dropping to Shot and Wing. Breaking 


Shot, Breaking In, Chasing. Retrieving. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


WANTED—AGENTS AND SALESMEN TO 
get single pair orders for our Knickerbocker 
Waterproof Hunting Boot. Big commission paid. 
Write for information and order blanks. E. W 
BURT & CO., 60 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 1 


WANTED. 


Live game birds for preserve; only birds in good 
condition accepted. No money paid until speci- 
mens are examined. Especially desired, partridges, 
grouse, quail, snipe, woodcock, California quail 
and rail, and all varieties of ducks. Address 
W. F. BEAL, 60 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making 


for Trout, etc. 
By J. Harrington Keene. With plates 
 f th i 


e actual material for making flies of 
every variety. Illustrated. Cloth, 160 
ages. Price, $1.50. The matter of the 
k embraces everything which the fly- 
fisherman wants to know about 
senses of fish, practical fly-fishing, cast- 
ing and fly-making; with list of standard 
flies and their dressings; the feathers, 
silk and other material used in fly-ma- 
king; there are samples of all, attached 
to Blank sheets like pictures by way of 
illustration. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
246 Broadway, New York. 


A SIDE SHOT 


By C. A. ZIMMERMAN, 





a. 





Moose Hunting and Salmon Fishing 


and other sketches of sport. Being the record of 
personal experiences of hunting game in Canada. 
By T. R. Patritto. 300 pages. Price, $2.00. 


FORESS AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 346 Broadway 4. Y 








CDE... 
Forest and Stream 
‘Bookcase 


filled with the “Forest and 
Stream” Books on Outdoor 
Sports, will be found in the fol- 
lowing places, where the books 
may be seen and purchased 





This is one of Mr. Zimmerman’s well-known 
series of pictures of duck shooting in the West. 
The canvasbacks have come in over the decoys 
and the gun is held true. Marsh, land 
sky are aglow with the colorings of autumn— 
the surroundings are such as give the poetry to 
duck shooting. 


Size, 17% X 11, on paper 23 X 14 
Postpaid, carefully wrapped in tube, $2.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


Lands. 





IN PHILADELPHIA, 
GIMBLE BROS., 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
E. K. TRYON, JR., & CO., 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
J. B. SHANNON & SONS, 
MALCOLM A. SHIPLEY, 


IN KANSAS CITY, MO. 
J. F. SCHMELZER & SON ARMS CO, 


IN NEWARK, N. J. 
E. G. KOENIG. 

IN BOSTON, MASS. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO, 
WM. READ & SONS. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
OLD CORNER BOOK STORE. 

IN SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

W. A. ABEL & CO. 


IN BUFFALO, N. Y. 
PETER PAUL CO. 
SALEM G. LE VALLEY, 

IN ALBANY, N. Y. 
H. H. VALENTINE. , 
IN OPAHA, NEB. 

THE TOWNSEND GUN CO. 
MEGEATH STATIONERY CO. 

IN ST. LOUIS, MO.. 
PHILIP ROEDER. 
E. T. JETT BOOK AND NEWS CO. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
JOHN MEUNIER GUN CO. 

IN NORFOLK, VA. 
NUSBAUM’S BOOK AND ART CO, 


IN NEW YORK, 
SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES 
VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD. 
H. C. SQUIRES & SON, 

T. J. CONROY, 
SIEGEL COOPER CO., 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 


IN NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


E. P. JUDD CO., 
BASSETT & REEVES, 


IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
HARRY L. HAWES, 
HENRY R. JOHNSON, 


IN CHICAGO, ILL. 
VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO, 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO, 


IN WORCESTER, MASS. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS (0 
DAVIS & BANISTER. 

SANFORD PUTNAM CO, 


IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
McCORD, GIBSON & STEWART. 


IN DAYTON, OHIO, 
V. B. BOOK STORE. 


IN CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
THE McINTOSH HARDWARE INC, 


IN GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
LYON, KYMER & PALMER CO, 


IN MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
KENNEDY BROS. 
NATHANIEL McCARTHY, 


of Chief Mountain, Henry L. Stimson. 


The Yellowstone 
Exposition. National Park Protective 
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Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, etc, 


BILLY CROSBY, with his | LEFEVER 
L. C. SMITH GUN ce 


New World’s Record 
Has been making records. 


In the hands of an amateur. Mr. C. B. Wiggins, standing at 19 yards, shooting his Lefever Ejector Gun 


; made a run of 125 straight at the tournament at Litchfield, Illinois, September 6 and 7, under the aaee of 
AVERAGE FOR THE SEASON, 97 24. the Central Illinois Trap Shooters Association. At Staunton, Illinois, from the 18-yard mark, Mr. 


iggins 
broke 176 out of 180 targets, making an unfinished run of the last 92 straight. If you want a gun in whic’ ea 
SMITH GUNS SHOOT WELL. 


can place perfect reliance, whether you stand at 16 yards or are heavily handicapped, buy a 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., - FULTON, N.Y. 


fever. 


50c. buys the Ideal Brass Wire Cleaner. Guaranteed not to scratch the barrels. at 


LEFEVER pep Mf Syracuse, 
ARMS CO. a Ny. 7 


MODERN RIFLE SHOOTING 


FROM THE AMERICAN STANDPOINT, 
By W. G. HUDSON, M.D., 
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Laws as now in force 


are given in the Game Laws in Brief. The compilation is 
complete. It covers the country. All is given that one 
needs know of game seasons, modes of killing, number 
permitted, transportation, export out of State, non- 
resident and resident licenses. 

The laws are complex and many. The Brief states 
them clearly and concisely. 

There is a fund of good stories besides in the Wood- 
craft pages. 


is a modest title to a work which contains an epitome of the world’s best 
knowledge on the practical features of the art. 


In its 160 pages are treated, in popular language but with technical 
accuracy, all the details of Rifles, Bullets, Triggers and Trigger Pulls, 
Equipments, Sights and Sighting, Aiming. Adjustments of Sights, 
Helps in Aiming, Optics of Rifle Shooting, Positions at all Ranges, Tar- 
gets in General Use, Ammunition, Reloading, Cleaning, Appliances, etc. 
Thirty-five illustrations. Price, $1.00. 


Sold by all dealers or sent postpaid for 25 cents by the 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company. 





For sale by FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New York. 


When They Fly Fast 
‘ REPEATING 
The Marlin 12 Gauge "siordun 
is the all-around favorite. It is made for both black and smoke- 
less powders and to take heavy loads. It has one-third less 
parts than any other repeater, and handles very fast. 
The Marlin Breechbolt that shuts out rain and water and keeps the shells dry 
makes it a great wet-weather gun. It has Marlin accuracy, buoyancy and reliability. 


Our Experience Book has hundreds of good Marlin 
stories, sent with Catalogue fcr 3 stamps postage 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 27 Willow St., New Haven, Ct. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Trap Score Book. 


The onl one  containin the new Shootin 





Rules of the Interstate Association, for targets and live 
birds ; The American Shooting Association Rules; 
and the revised Hurlingham Rules. And a detailed 
description of all the shooting systems in practice for the 
divisions of money. 








Forest and Stream Trap Score Book. Forgst AND STRRAM’s new Trap Score Book 
paoeeines Oe will admirably fill the needs of clubs and contest- 
o : ants in affording a means of keeping a faithful 
record of contests. Each book contains a generous 
number of sheets, so ruled as to make all the chief 
divisions of the shoot plain ata glance. For in- 
stance, the horizontal spaces are numbered from 1 to 
27, evety sixth line being distinctly heavier than its 
fellows; hence the squads are distinguishable at a 
» glance. The perpendicular spaces are numbered 
from 1 to 30, ample space first being left for the con- 
testants’ names and their handicap allowance, 
Heavy dark lines are between each five spaces, and 
the numerals 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 are in heavy- 
faced type, so that the number of targets or birds to be shot-at are apparent ata glance. The 
heavy ruling also is an advantage in bad lights. - However dark a nook the scorer may be in, no 
straining of the eyes or incorrect entering of scores is possible on account of to distin. 
guish the lines of the score sheet. At the head are the usual spaces for curremt data. Each 
sheet is perforated, so that it can be readily torn out when manifold copies are made, and yet 
each sheet is strong enough to hold firmly in place if the book is desired for permanent club 
records. A neat pocket on the inside of the back cover holds carbon sheets for manifolding. 
The book s neatly and substantially bound in cloth, and contains 150 score sheets. The price is $1 











When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest and Stream.” 


LYMAN’S PATENT 
RIFLE AND SHOTGUN SIGHTS 


> m Nos. 1, 4 and 6. 


An excellent combination of sights for a hunting rifle. 
Our new 96-page catalogue, giving full information 
with regard to sights and rifles, will be sent on receipt of 
your request. 














FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
346 Broadway, New York. 








CANOE HANDLING AND SAILING. 


By C. B. Vaux (“Dot”) 
Price $1.00, FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 





THE LYMAN GUN. SIGHT CORPORATION, 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN, 
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A Dead Game Sport 


will apprecia‘’e the superiority of our liné offiigh grade 
hunting coats. 

Corduroy Coats — No. 10. High Grade Drab Cor- 
duroy, full lined with fine drill,‘two large skirt and 
two breast pockets cut in with flaps, whistle pocket, 
reinforced shoulders, front and side entrance to game 
pockets, double stitched, three metal buttons, Gis0 











Made of finest quality Sweiish dog skin, both black and russet colors, extra long with yoke 
back, extra reinforced strips for buttons, fancy silk stitched with take up on sleeves, flanne; 


Send for our large sporting goods catalogue showing a full line of hunting clothing. 


Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co., 
163 & 165 Washington St., : : Boston, Mass. 


“FRANCOTTE GUNS” 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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“KNOCKABOUT GUN” 


Are the Leading Imported Shotguns on the American | 
Market in Every Respect. 


Francotte Guns, . - from $80.00 to $450.00 net 
Knockabont Guns, in one grade only, $60.00 net 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. SOLE U. S. AGENCY, 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, | 





318 Broadway, : - NEW YORK. 
‘ A Clean Sweep? 
BAL LIS TiTtE 


i in the hands of simon pure amateurs | 


WINS 


: every State Event for the season in Indiana. 


BAL LIsSsTrITE 


g The Standard Dense Powder of the World. Highest Velocity, Greatest..Penetration, and 
Pressures Lower than Black Powder. : 


J. H. LAU & CO. ,75cHamaenserncer, new vonxorry. 
A postal tn catalogue and “ Shooting “— | 








FOREST AND .STREAM., 





High Class Guns by 


JOSEPH LANG @ SON 


New Bond St., London. Established 1821. 


Made especially for the St. Louis Exposition, and in our care at the Exposition. 
No. 13490. Highest Quality Single Trigger 


No. 13482. Double Trigger; right, cylinder; 
P 6% Ib: 


Our No. 3> Canvas Hunting Coat, made of; Hammerless Double Gun, elegantly en- left, choke, 30-in., 12-ga., 6% Ibs........... 357.00 
twelve-ounce army duck, dead grass color, full lined | _8taved and finished; 28-in., 12-ga., 6% Ibs. .$464.00 ny. 43497, Double Trigger; right, cylin- 
with eight-ounce army duck; sleeves lined with Eng- | No. 13491. Same as above, single trigger.. 464.00 der; left. choke; 28in., 12-ga., 6Ib........ 325.00 
lish sateen, corduroy collars and cuffs, ddjustable; No. 13369. Double trigger, 28-in., 12-ga., No. 13578. Deehie Trigow: right, cylinder; 
shoulders reinforced and padded, double stitched, silk crow feet at pocket “entrance and lapels, B. wSocoleBoucsbipoocesescccese pt eeeeeees 464. left, choke; 28-in., é ga., 6! Bo ccccegscecd 250.00 
oil-tanned horse hide binding and shoulder pads, The best canvas coat made, - - $5.00 | N® 18870. Same as above..............+.++ 1.00 No. 10M, Double Trigge, New Century 
: : No. 13262. Extra Quality Pigeofi» Gun, Brand,” 28-in., 12ga., 6% Ibs..........0+- 178.00 
Genuine Swedish Dog Skin Coats. Double Trigger, an exceptionally fine gun, No. 13684. Single Trigger, “New Century,” 
, SPOR WES Wee cccsecscccscuisbsccce 485.00 30-in., 12-ga., GY IDS.......ceccccceseccccces 178.00° 


All above guns are of Exceptional Quality. Also just received from steamer’ 


lined, and altogether the softest and best leather coat manufactured. No. 1 quality, price, $15.09 and now in our warérooms in Boston for delivery, another invoice of these 
Fine Lang Guns. 


WM. READ & SONS, wasnict%on st., Boston, Mass.. 


Send for catalogue. 


Agents for Joseph Lang & Son. 


Greener Guns 
Are 


Great Guns. 


In the Greener exhibits at St. Louis are shown among other very 
interesting things, three shot guns that are probably as remarkable as 
any three guns that have ever appeared in a public exhibition before. 
Each gun is at the top and in a class by itself. 

The most important is the Fulford “Champion” pigeon gun, with 
which E, D. Fulford killed 421 live pigeons straight in his official 
practice and great match with Capt. Brewer for the Championship of 
America, including 194 straight and one dead retrieved out of bounds. 

The second is Dr. Carver’s “Old Widow,” well known as having 
won a fortune in money and many prizes and trophies, but still more 
celebrated as the greatest target gun in the world, having \been shot 
upwards of a million times at glass balls and flying targets, and in one 
series of exhibitions breaking 120,000 glass balls without once clean- 
ing the gun. 

The third gun is Capt. Richardson’s “Cannon,” a Greener that has 
been shot constantly for 20 years on every sort of big game found in 
the west, and holds a record for game shooting that we have never 
known to be equalled. It has never cost a cent for repairs. 

These are only a few out of nearly a hundred interesting and in- 
structive Greener guns at the Exhibition, but they represent the skill 
and simplicity, the soundness and the honest workmanship which is 
necessary to produce such tremendous results. 

The fact that guns by no other maker have ever approached such 
results ought to weigh with every careful buyer of a good gun. 


HENRY C. SQUIRES @ SON, aEw one cure 





A complete manual for Amateurs. Containing plain and comprehensive direc. 
tions for the construction of Canoes, Rowing and Sailing Boats and Hunting 
Craft. By W. P. StepHens. Cloth. Eighth and enlarged edition. 264 pages, 
numerous illustrations, and fifty plates in envelope. Price, $2.00. This office. 
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DuPont Always Reliable. 


At Paducah, Ky., Sept. 13 and 14. 
ist General Average, 358 ex 390, Ed. Brady, Newburn, Tenn. 
2d General Average, 357 ex 390, T. A. Marshall, Keithsburg, Ill. 
3d General Average, 356 ex 390, C. G. Spencer, St. Louis, Mo. 


ALL SHOT 
DUPONT SMOKELESS 














No Shells in the world better 
adapted to Snipe and Rail 
Bird Shooting than light 
loaded shells with 


NEW GREEN 


WALSRODE 


If your dealer has none— 
WRITE US. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
302-304 Broadway, NEW: YORK 





- 








For all game laws see “Game Laws in Brief,” sold by all dealers a 
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Copyright 1904, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. ESTABLISHED 1875. Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class Matter. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 346 BROADWAY, NEW ‘YORK. PRICE, 10 CENTS. 
LONDON: Davies & Co. PARIS: Brentano’s. 


Torms, postpaid, $4. 
Great Britain, $5.50. 





There are many guns of many makes. 


U. M. C. Cartridges excel in all guns whether Rieniantem, 
Winchester, Marlin, Savage, Stevens or any other. 

In the U.M.C. Armory is a sample gun of every style and cali- 
ber, and to these U. M. C. Cartridges are fitted and in them are tested. 


This accounts for the accuracy, uniformity and reliability of 
U. M. C. Cartridges. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 


313 Broadwey, New York. 


86 First St., San Francisco, Cal. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 











WINCHESTER 
| MILITARY AMMUNITION _ . 
Makes New Records At Creedmoor 


16 Consecutive Bullseyes 
800 Yards 
Corporal W. B. Short 








17 Consecutive Bullseyes’ 
800 Yards 
Captain W. G. Hudson. 
Winning Score, Thurston Match, 14 Shots at 800 and 900 Yards. 
Capt. Hudson also won the Allcomers and Short Range Match, and the Allcomers Mid-Range Match. 


THE NEW HUDSON-WINCHESTER .30-40 CAL. BULLET TAKES THE LEAD. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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A Dead Game Sport. . High Class Guns by 
renitecars eerie) TOS PH LANG @ SON 


Corduroy Coats — No. 10. HighGrade Drab Cor- . 
duroy, full lined with fine drill,’‘two large-skirt and New Bond St., London. Established 1821. 
two breast pockets cut in with flaps, whistle pocket, : ; : a Sa as 
reinforced shoulders, front and side entrance to game Made especially for thé St. Louis Exposition, and in our care at the Exposition. 
pockets, double stitched, three metal buttons, $4.50 No. 12490. Highest Quality Single Trigger No. 18482. Double Trigger; right, cylinder; 
Our No. 3> Canvas Hunting Coat, made of; Hammerless Double Gun, elegantly en- left, choke, 30-in., 12-ga., 6% Ibs..........+ 357.00 
twelve-ounce army duck, dead grass color, full lined | _8taved and finished; 28-in., 12-ga., 6% Ibs. $464.00 17. 43497. Double Trigger; right, cylin- 
with eight-ounce army duck; sleeves lined with Eng- No. 13491. Same as above, single trigger.. 464.00 der; left. choke; 28-in., 12-ga., 61b........ 325.00 
lish sateen, corduroy collars and cuffs, ddjustable; No. 13369. Double trigger, 28-in., 12-ga., No. 13578. Double Trigger; right, cylinder; 
shoulders reinforced and padded, double stitched, siik crow feet at pocket “entrance and lapels, | GE TRR, Cece Letepcteeb voc cvosboodsisbeobceede 464.00 left, choke; 28-in., _ g2., ¢ Sececeveceecs 
oil-tanned horse hide binding and shoulder pads. The best canvas coat made, - - $5.00! No. 18570. Same as above........y,..-.-.+» 464.00 No. 13501, Double preety New Century 
- . No. 13262. Extra Quality Pigeott» Gun, Brand,” 28-in., 12-ga., TBO. cvntssesece 178.00 
Genuine Swedish Dog Skin Coats. Double Trigger, an qncegtionally fine gun, No. 13684. singe Trigger, “New Century,” 


Made of finest quality Swe jish dog skin, both black and russet colors, €xtra long with yoke SE, BOR WEE BiOisecasccehcnessbbabecees 485.00 30-in., 12-ga., 6 Beccceccvvecccccsccccccce 178.00° 
back, extra reinforced strips for buttons, fancy silk stitched with take up on sleeves, flannej| All above guns are of Exceptional Quality. Also just received from steamer’ 


lined, and altogether the softest and best leather coat manufactured. No.1 quality, price, $15.0 and now in our warerooms in Boston for delivery, another invoice of these 
Send for our large sporting goods catalogue showing a full line of hunting clothing. Fine Lang Guns. Send for catalogue. 


Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co. . aes eee 
163 & 165 Washington St, -  - Boston, Mass WM. READ & ON ene St Boston, Mass. 


“FRANCOTTE GUNS” 

















Greener Guns 
Are 


In the Greener exhibits at St. Louis are shown among other very 
99 interesting things, three shot guns that are probably as remarkable as 
66 KNOCK ABOU I GUN any three guns that have ever appeared in a public exhibition before. 
| Each gun is at the top and in a class by itself. 
Are the Leading Imported Shotguns on the American 


The most important is the Fulford “Champion” pigeon gun, with 
which E, D. Fulford killed 421 live pigeons straight in his official 

Market in Every Respect. practice and great match with Capt. Brewer for the Championship of 

Francotte Guns, - a - from $80.00 to $450.00 net America, including 194 straight and one dead retrieved out of bounds. 
Knockabont Guns, in one grade only, - - $60.00 net The second is Dr. Carver’s “Old Widow,” well known as having 


SCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. SOLE U. S. AGENCY won a fortune in money and many prizes and trophies, but still more 
cram plea ; SS oe pec \# celebrated as the greatest target gun in the world, having \been shot 


upwards of a million times at glass balls and flying targets, and in one 


VO by L E N G E 4 KE ; & | D ETM 0 LD, | series of exhibitions breaking 120,000 glass balls without once clean- 








ing the gun. 
318 Broadway, ~ ~ ~ NEW YORK. The third gun is Capt. Richardson’s “Cannon,” a Greener that has 
been shot constantly for 20 years on every sort of big game found in 
A Clean Sweep 2 the west, and holds a record for game shooting that we have never 
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. : These are only a few out of nearly a hundred interesting and in- 
in the hands of simon pure amateurs | z . F 


structive Greener guns at the Exhibition, but they represent the skill 
WAT I Tal Soe and simplicity, the soundness and the honest workmanship which is 
. 7 necessary to produce such tremendous results. 
every State Event for the season in Indiana. The fact that guns by no other maker have ever approached such 
eS Lf Es Es IZ Seema “7 z— TT ES results ought to weigh with every careful buyer of a good gun. 
The Standard Dense Powder of the World. Highest Velocity, Greatest..Penetration, and ' 
Pressures Lower than Black Powder. : HENRY C. SQUIRES @ SON, at Sorbet ores, 


J be LAU & co 76 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORKCITY. 
. : A postal ete catalogue and “ sists tbat | 


. A complete manual for Amateurs. Containing plain and comprehensive dire.. 
tions for the construction of Canoes, Rowing and Sailing Boats and Hunting 
' Craft. By W. P. StepHens. Cloth. Eighth and enlarged edition. 264 pages, 





numerous illustrations, and fifty plates in envelope. Price, $2.00. This office. 











No Shells in the world better 
adapted to Snipe and Rail 
Bird Shooting than light 
loaded shells with 


NEW GREEN 


WALSRODE 


If your dealer has none— 
WRITE US. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
302-304 Broadway, - - NEW: YORK 


DuPont Always Reliable. 


- At Paducah, Ky., Sept. 13 and 14. 
ist General Average, 358 ex 390, Ed. Brady, Newburn, Tenn. 
2d General Average, 357 ex 390, T. A. Marshall, Keithsburg, Ill. 
3d General Average, 356 ex 390, C. G. Spencer, St. Louis, Mo. 


ALL SHOT 
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. BEST FOR ALL REPEATING RIFLE 3 


There are many guns of many makes. 


U. M. C. Cartridges excel in all guns whether Remington, 
Winchester, Marlin, Savage, Stevens or any other. 

In the U.M.C. Armory is a sample gun of every style and cali- 
ber, and to these U. M. C. Cartridges are fitted and in them are tested. 
This accounts for the accuracy, uniformity and reliability of 


U. M. C. Cartridges. _ 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 


313 Broadwey, New York. 


86 First St., San Francisco, Cal. BRIDGEPORT, CON N. 
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‘ MILITARY AMMUNITION _ 
) Makes New Records At Creedmoor 
4 16 Consecutive Bullseyes 17 Consecutive Bullseyes’ 


800 Yards 


800 Yards 
Corporal W. B. Short 


Captain W. G. Hudson. 


Winning Score, Thurston Match, 14 Shots at 800 and 900 Yards. 
Capt. Hudson also won the Allcomers and Short Range Match, and the Allcomers Mid-Range Match. 


THE NEW HUDSON-WINCHESTER .30-40 CAL. BULLET TAKES THE LEAD. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 




















sen “Gites Laws in Brief,”” sold by all dealers 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1904. 


ANA 


Copyright 1904, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. ESTABLISHED 18735. Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class Matter. 
Terms, postpaid,$4., ‘FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Groat Britain, $5.50. | LONDON: Davies & Co. PARIS: Brentano's. PRICE, 10 CENTS. 
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THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND YAGHT BOILER, cx'nc=xSeEeS Hise 





catalogue free 
clephone address : 599 Cortlandt. 


BE) SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Naval Architects and Brokers. 





ARTHUR BINNEY, 


(Formerly Stewart & Bixwey. ) 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
BOSTON, MASS. 


B. B. CROWNINSHIELD. 


L. A. CHASE. R. C. SIMPSON. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS, 


YACHT and SHIP BROKERS. 
42 Broadway, New York. 


131 State St., Boston. 
Telephones. 


Cable addresses, ‘‘Pirate.”’ 


The Ball-bearing Oarloc 
A device that will do for the row- 
boat what the cease SS for 
.. Every ounce 0! 

utilised. No clan or squ g 
ing; in fact, absolutely noiseless 
and frictionless. The ideal oar- 

ting and . 
im Furnished for either tight or loose 
oars. If your dealer does not 
handle, write for descriptive cir- 
cular and prices. 


T. H. Garrett. Jr., Auburn, N.Y. 


AMERICAN BOAT AND MACHINE Co. 
Builders of Launches, Saii Boats, Canoes 
and Pleasure Boats. 

















Our Speciait 
Knock Down 


= of any des- 
— scription, K. 
. = ——— D. Row Boats, 
Clinker Built, $1.00 per running foot net cash. Sen 
or catalogue. 
35i7 South Second Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SPORTSMEN. Yoheveaca? 
“qyoline sasine, 

obs propeljer and rudderall ‘‘knock- 
es 4 . r| o st an about 30 
————— | - to clam: to common 
rowboat speed 5 to 6 miles per 
Cee) hour Write. Other sizes, all 
aircooled. ROW-BOAT ENGINE CO., Des Moines, Ia. 
00... 









Canoe and 
Boat Building. 


A Complete Manual for Amateurs, Containing 
plain and comprehensive directions for the con- 
struction of Canoes, Rowing and Sailing Boats 
and Hunting Craft. By W. P. Stephens, Canoe- 
ing Editor of Forest anp Srream. Cloth. 
Fourth and enlarged edition, 264 pages, numer- 
ous illustrations, and fifty plates in envelope. 
Price, $2.00. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB, COQ, 


346 Broadway, New York. 
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TRAINING vs, BREAKING, 


Practical Dog Training; or, Training vs. Break- 
ing. By S. T. Hammond. To which is added a 
chapter on training pet dogs, by an amateur. 
Cloth, 108 pages. Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
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ALERT. 


This apices engraving of the noblest game 
animal of Eastern North America was drawn for 
the Forest anp Stream by Carl Rungius, and 
has been reproduced as an artotype by E. Bier- 
stadt in the full size of the orgieal drawi 

The plate is 12% x 19 inehes, on paper 22 x 

inches. It is the most faithful and effective pic- 
ture of the moose we have ever seen and makes 
a magnificent adornment when framed for hang- 
ing on the wall. Price (mailed in a tube, post- 
paid), $3.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO, 












MULLINS “Get There” Steel Duck Boat 


A Sportman's 
Boat Price $20—Crated on cars Salem 






Ee am 
THE MAIN REQUISITE = ts "tatescr*tnaine.. 
THE HASBROUCK MOTOR 


Solves the problem. See records of boats equi with a 16 H. P. Hasbrouck Engine: 
The Loon, 36 ft.; speed, 13% miles per beers Pp 





Scout, 30 ft.; speed, 16% miles hour. 
Reliance, 37 ft.; speed, 14 miles per hour. Mystic, 35 ft , ran from Execution Light to Race 
Cricket, 35 ft.; speed, 16 miles per hour. Light, about 100 miles, in 6% 


ock 
We will duplicate and guarantee speed—not for 1,700 feet, but for 50 miles. “Send for our booklet). 
THE HASBROUCK MOTOR WORKS, Inc., West Mystic, Conn. 


You can save the price of Jeffery’s Patent Combined Melting Pot and Paying 
Ladle on the first job you do with it. 


JEFFERY’S PATENT MARINE YAGHT GLUE 


when applied to a deck with this machine will outlast any other known composition. Send for 
samples, specimens, circulars and price lists. 


L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, # # 152 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


LILJEGREN & CLARK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. YACHT BROKERS. 
High Speed Work a Specialty. 45 Broadway, New York. 


AUTO-BOATS—Fastest in the world—aleo Cruisers. 

















Standard Boat Co., H. Newton Whittelsey, Naval Architect and General Manager, Long Island City, N.Y. 
Members of the National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 








SMALL YACHT 
CONSTRUCTION ann RIGGING. 


A complete manual of practical Boat and Small Yacht Building. With two complete designs 
and numerous diagrams and details. By Linton Hope. 177 pages. Cloth, Price, $3.00. 


The author has taken two designs for practical demonstration, one of a centerboard boat 19 ft. waterline, 
and the other a cruising cutter of 22 ft. waterline. Both designs show fine little boats which are fully adapted 


to American requirements. Full instructions, even to the minutest detail, are given for the building of both 
these boats. The information is not confined to these yachts alone ; the caine taken as : ; but 
was ay -— ooetes ~ “ aan ry building according to the best and most a ved methods, 

art 1. treats of the building of the boats, and Part II. covers the rigging. i > 
into the matter of tools and then de Sa woe, tn Chapt iit ir 


r t ' ‘votes a chapter to the best materials to use. In Chapter III. full instruc- 
tions are given for laying off, making the molds and setting up the frames. Chapter IV. discusses the 
difficulties of cutting the rabbet and fairing the molds. Chapter V. is given over to timbering and planking, 
and in the next chapter is told how to place the floors, shelf and deck beams. The other eight chapters being 
devoted to the making of centerboard trunks and rudder cases, laying decks and game coamings, caulking, 


stopping and painting, lead keels, and centerboards, rudders, spars, deck fitti ‘on work and cabin fit.ings, 
and equipment. The matter of rigging and sails is thoroughly dealt with in “Part IL, 





Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New York. 





How To Build a Launch From Plans. 


With gencral instructions for the care and running of gas engines. By Chas. 
G. Davis. With 40 diagrams, 9 folding drawings and 8 full-page plans. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50 e 


This is a practical and complete manual for the amateur builder of motor 
launches. It is written simply, clearly and understandingly by one who is a 
practical builder, and whose instructions are so definite mf full that with this 
manual on hand the amateur may successfully build his own craft. 

The second part of the work is devoted to the use and care of 
and this chapter is so specific, complete and helpful that it should be studied 
by every user of such an engine. Mr. Davis has given us a book which should 
have a vast influence in promoting the popularity of motor launches, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


$ engines, 





Log Cabins 
and Cottages; 


How To Buitp anp Furnish Tuem. By William S. Wicks. 
Price, $1.50. 


"This work covers the field of building for the woods from the simplest 
shelters to the most elaborate cottages, cabins and houses. ‘The details 


and directions are very specific and easily comprehended, and the illus- 


trations are so numerous and so taking that one will be sure to find in 
them something to his taste. 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


-|FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


FOR HIGH SPEED BOATS 








LOOK “te” YACHT 


REGISTERS 
and we think that 
you will agree with 
us in saying the 


ALMY 
BOILER 


is the 


FAVORITE BOILER 
with yachtsmen. 


ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO. 
Providence, R. |. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON, WEST DE PERE, WIS. 
ee 


Builders of fine Pleasure and Hunting Boats, 
Canoes, Gasoline Launches, Small Sail Boats. 


Send for Catalogue. 
BLISS BROTHERS, 


170 Commercial St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
MARINE 
HARDWARE. 

Yacht and Launch Fittings 


a Specialty. 
———OOO "== 


Yacht and Boat Sailing. 


By Drxon Kemp, Associate Institute of Naval 
Architects. Price, $12.00. 




















This edition has been largely re-written, and 
contains a great number of new subjects, and the 
lines of many boats never before published, the 
total number of plates exceeding 100, beside more 
than 350 wood cuts in the text. Contents: Select- 


ing a Yacht, Examination of the Yacht. Build- 
ing a yacht. Equipment of the Yacht. Seaman- 
ship. The Management of Open Boats. The 


General Management of a Yacht. The Rules of 
the Yacht Racing Association. Yacht Racing; 
Handling a Yacht in a Match. Centerboard 
Boats. Ecoterboord Boats for Rowing and Sail- 
ing. Sails for Centerboard Boats. Small Center- 
board Yachts. Mersey Sailing Boats. Clyde 
Sailing Boats. Belfast Lough Boats. Dublin 
Bay... Kingstown Boats. Cork Harbor Boats. 
Itchen Boats. Falmouth Quay Punts. Thames 
Bawley Boats. Lake Windermere Yachts. Yachts 
of the Norfolk Broads. Small Yachts and Boats 
of the Y. R. A. Rating. Single-handed Cruisers. 
Types of Sailing Vessels, etc. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





Canoe Cruising and Camping. 
Y SP Illustrated, 95 pages, cloth. 


This interesting little volume is a practical guide 
for the cruising canoeist, the man who wishes to 
start away from the city and for a short time to 
make his canoe his home. With this in view, 
Mr. Frazer, who regards canoeing as a healthful 
and economical method of passing away leisure 
hours, has written briefly but attractively of 
canoes, camping outfits, clothing, firearms and 
ammunition; fishing tackle, photography, and in 
general of cruising, camping and all that pertains 
to this phase of outdoor life. While the volume 

been written chiefly for the younger men, it 
is yet full of practical information and suggestion 
that appeals to those who have had a wider ex- 


perience. 
Such a book as this should be in the library | 


every man who is interested in outdoor life or 
the things which pertain to it, It is one of the 
manuals which should stand on the shelf along- 
side of “Woodcraft,” of which, in fact, it is a 


part. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CQ 
#46 Broadway, New York. 








SPAR COATING 


A perfect finish for all woodwork, spars and 
ironwork exposed to excessive changes in 
weather and temperature. 

Manufactured by 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 


46 Breadway New Yerk. 
69 Market St., Chicace Iii. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


ji Lo 


Gel., 2255 Main. Cable, Wilsails, W. V. 


WILSON @ SILSBY, 
YACHT SAIL MAKERS, 


ROWE'S WHARF, 


We have furnished sails to the following prominent yachts: Constitution, Defender, Volunteer, 
Jubilee, Colonia, Independence, Ailsa, Navahoe, Weetamoe, Uncle Sam, Effort, Calypso, Flirt, 
Ariadne waoathn Constance, Vergemere, Resolute, Chanticleer, Senta, Snapper, Raider, Little 


Haste, Sal ly Vil, Chloris, and many others. 
orized mdent 
for ail European Countries. 


G. R. LILJEGREN, Gothenburg, Sweden, 
GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 






Le 


THE BRIEF I$ SOLD 


generally throughout the United 
States by dealers in sportsmen’s 
supplies. We note some of the 
firms from whom it may always be 
obtained. Price, 25 cents. 


When you order goods put in 25 cents 
for a Brief. 











NEW YORK CITY. 








Cc YACHT SAILMAKERS Established? 1840. 
sa ee : , We carry the 
rling, Daly & Gal ....302. Broadway ik cel le 

Ww. Irving Snyder... pgncocasuedener 130 Nassau St. ” — = 
Plath & imported sail 
cloths in the 





BROOKLYN.—Jas. F. Marsters. 
ALBANY.—H. H. Valentine. 
SCHENECTADY.—Jay A. Richards. 
SYRACUSE.—W. A. Abel Co. 
BUFFALO.—Estate Salem G. Le Valley. 
BALTIMORE.—A. G. Alford Sporting Goods Co. 
PHILADELPHIA.—J. B. Shannon & Son. E. 


K. Tryon, Jr., & Co. Malcolm A. Shipley. 
Wm. Wurfilein. 


country and turn 

out sails of the 

finest workman- 

ship. 

Marine Hardware 
and Supplies. 


Send for catalog. 





PITTSBURG.—W. S. Brown. J. A. Johnston. 200-208 
Sportsman’s Supply Co. S. Water St., 

PROVIDENCE.—Andrew Harris. Dawson & ° 
Hageton. C. F. Pope Co. CHICAGO 


Seawanhaka Cup Challenger ‘‘White Bear.’’ 
ST. LOUIS.—Simmons Hardware Co. Rawlins 


Sporting Goods Co. Philip Roeder. E. T. 
Jett News Co. , 
NEWARK.—F. G. Koenig. 


CHICAGO.—Montgomery Ward & Co. A. G. 
Spalding & Bros. Von Lengerke & Antoine. 
The Fair. 

BOSTON.—Iver Johnson Sptg. Goods Co. Wm. 
Read & Son. Dame Stoddard & Co. D. 
Kirkwood. Old Corner Book Store. 

CLEVELAND.—The Sportsman’s Supply Co. 
Geo. Worthington & Co. 


HARTFORD.—Gustav Fisher. 
GRAND RAPIDS.—M. Millard Palmer Co. 


MILWAUKEE.—T, S. Gray & Co. The John 
Meunier Gun Co. 


a 


The Recording Angel 


could dispense with a lot of his secretaries if 
al HUNTERS and SPORTSMEN 
wore WITCH ELK Boots. They are 
so easy on the feet, yet combine style and 
durability, and best of all, keep the feet dry 
and warm. No footease required. The boots 
keep the feet free from soreness and fatigue. 
Made by men who know the requirements 
after years of practical experience at boot- 
making, as well as a thorough knowledge of 
hunting. 


Ask your dealerjto get “you a pair, or write for tree 
catalogue. Get the Best and be satisfied. 


WITCHELL SONS & CO., Ltd., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of Boot & Shoe Specialties. 


With Fly-Rod and Camera. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Forest anv Stream is the 
medium of entertainment, instruction and infor- 
mation between American sportsmen. The editors 
invite communications on the subjects to which 
its pages are devoted. Anonymous communica- 


Cone Get ee eegeeied, he a eae By Edward A. Samuels, Cloth, 480 pages, 729% inches, 
responsible for the views of correspon: . 
ciaineiaae 147 illustrations. Price, $5.00. 


Subscnptions may begin at anytime. Terms: 
For single copies, $4 per year, $2 for six months, 
Rates for clubs of annual subscribers: 


Three Copies, $10, Five Copies, $16, 
Remit by express money-order, vapeteeet letter, 
money-order or draft, payable to the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company. The paper may 
be obtained of newsdealers throughout the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. 8 
e Foreign Subscription and Sales Agents— 
London: Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane; Sampson 
Low & Co.; Paris: Brentano’s. Foreign terms; 
$5.50 per year, $2 75 for six montts. © 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS, 


The receipt of the paper with date on the 

wrapper address label constitutes a receipt for 

sent us for a new subscription or a renewal, 

The date on the tells when ag subscrip- 

tion will expire. Please note this date and 

renew at least two weeks before expiration of 
subscription 


The author is known as one of the most devoted and expert salmon 
fishermen of America. For more than a quarter century he has made 
annual excursions to the famous salmon rivers of Canada and the trout 
lakes of New England. To his experience as a salmon angler he adds 
exceptional skill as an amateur photographer, having for many seasons 
taken his photographic outfit with him into the woods, with s refer- 
ence to the preparation of this work. The illustrations comprise 147 full- 
page plates, which are direct reproductions, by the half-tone process, of 
Mr, Samuels’ photographs. 
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‘FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., NEW YORK. 





How to be a Good Shot. 


Read “HITTING VS. MISSING.” 


By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”). Cloth. 170 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field companions the repute of being an 
unusually good shot, and one who is particularly successful in that most diffi- 
cult branch of upland shooting, the pursuit of the ruffed grouse, or partridge. 
This prompted the suggestion that he should write down for others an exposi- 
tion of the methods by which his skill was acquired. The result is this original 
manual of “Hitting vs. Missing.” We term it original, because, as the chapters 
will show, the author was sdittateghts the expedients and devices adopted and 
the forms of: practice followed were his own. This then may be termed 
Hammond system of shooting; and, as it was successful in his own experience, 
the publishers are confident that, being here set forth simply and intelligibly, it 


will prove not less effective with others. - 
Broadway, N. Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Inside pages, 30 cents per nonpareil line, 
ial rates for three, six and twelve months. 
Seven words to the line, twelve lines to oneinch. 
Advertisements should be sent in by ioe 


’ qo must acme t 
companied money, or will not 
inserted. Reading notices, $1 ow tins. 
advertisements of an approved character 

Address all communications 


~ 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB, CO.,, 
We Becadway, New York, 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 346 
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Sportsmen’s Goods. ; 





* SMITH'S IDEAL 


18-inch Knee Boot, IDEAL, 10-inch lace, and 


BOSTON. MASS. 6-inch Moccasin Shoe—have become the stand- 


ard of all that is good in ; 
Hunting 
foot-gear. Now 
used by thousands 
—no lady or gen- 
tleman properly 
equipped without 


a pair of Smith’s 
Ideal Hunting 


SHOES. 


The product of fifty years’ shoemaking skill 
and the practical suggestions of hundreds of 
sportsmen. Catalogue for the asking. 


M. A. SMITH & SON, 


Manufacturers Shoe Specialties, 
Gymnasium and Sporting Shoes. 


25 & 27 North i3th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Exclusive selling agents of Ideal —— Shoes: 

Von Lengerke & Detmold for New York City and 

Brooklyn. Von Lengerke & Antoine for Chicago, II. 

Sporting goods houses are invited to send for price 
and terms. 


STILL- HUNTING SHOE. 











This shoe has a double bottom—two thicknesses, the: 


outer one coming up to A— B—, but not included in 
the seam. e thus 
producea shoe which 
can be worn over 














rough surfaces with- 
out injuring or hurt- 
ing the foot—and at 
the same time fur- 
nish a noiseless shoe, 
Japonica, water- 
roof stock, full bel- 
ows tongue, 


Above style, $3.80; Knee Length, $5.00. Send for 
descriptive catalogue of these and other kinds. 


E. A. BUCK & CO., Bangor, Maine. 


The following is an extract from a letter, among 
many, which tells what people think of them: 
“Deer Lopce, Tanawus, Essex County, N. ¥. 
‘Gentlemen:— * * * The above style of foot- 
wear I introduced here in my Sporting Club ‘The 
Tahawus Club,’ and it has become very popular. 
* * * JI have worn mine constantly for the past two 
months and am pleased to say I never owned so per- 
fect a boot for this rough and woody country. For 
use in the light skiffs of this section they are unequaled, 
“Yours truly, E.Hottoway Cos, 
“Sept. 24, 1900, ’ 





VPTHEGROVE. 


English Corduroy, Rain- 
proof-Mackinaw and Water- 
proof Duck Clothing. 

Made to measure for 
Sportsmen, Civil Engineers, 
etc. Write for free catalog’ 


THE UPTHEGROVE CO. 


Dept. D. 24 Monroe St., 
Valparaiso, Ind. 





GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy de 


BLAIR’S PILLS tava 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. &$1. i aha 
DEUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. Fume 


WOODCRAFT. 


By “Nessmuk.” A bundle of shrewd, mother 
wit, woods lore and common sense. As compact 
as “‘Nessmuk’s” famous duffle and ditty sag. 
Cloth, 160 pages, Price $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB, CO. 


OLD LION Cocktails 
taste good to men who 
know—because they know 
what's good. 
And to other men they’re 
a liberal education in 
proper appetizers. 
GOLD LION Cocktails 
(ready to ice) never vary. 
i} GOLD LION Cocktails—Seven 
kinds — Manhattan 


Vermouth, 
Whiskey, Martini, Tom Gin, 
Dry Gin—and the 


Of good wine merchants, 
The Cook & Bernheimer Co, 
Makers New York 
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BROOK TROUT. BROOK TROUT Cisse 


































American 


in any quantity, delivered any- « a 
yosten and two-year-olds, for stock- ae fine condition. 
Prasks and lakes. Address NEW ENGLAND THE PLYMOUTH ROCK co., 
nf ee FARM, Plympton, Mass. Plymouth Mass 








THE BROOKDALE TROUT CANNOT BE BROOK AND Lg age! TROUs = we have 
beat for stocking ponds and streams. For the a very large stock of fry of large size for stock- 
ons few weeks we will make a very low price ing private ponds and aan — for mi 


fi d lar ef Ww also fly-fishin ery in October and Novem! Cosrenpontanse 
* 100 DALE TR ¢o., Kington, Hines solicited. SPRING BROOK TROUT CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
— TROUT. 
All ages and sizes, we eggs and spawn for LIVE QUAIL—NO WORTHLESS SOUTH- 


sale in any quantit: Warranted in good con- t birds. Please book orders earl 
dition and deliver “to order. Furnace Brook Aso" peasants. “aeeane, ‘rabbite, etc. = 


Eistchery, E. L. MAGLATHLIN, Kingston, . WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St. N. Y. 
ase. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. 


EDITOR, 








GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 
1904. 








12,000 FERRETS. FINEST STRAIN IN 


BROOK TROUT. America. The size to follow rats and carry in 


your pocket to en rabbits from burrows. Ad- 
It will pay you to correspond with me before dress FARNSWORTH BROS., New London, O, 
buying eggs, fry or yearlings in any quant. i 
's' 
Spring, Trout gate dive HANDY, So, Ware. FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN.—HIGHEST 
i, aoe Class Greener hammerless_ ejector shotgun. 
Also highest class Stephen Grant & Sons ham- 


merless ejector shotgun. Both 12- 28-inch 
FOR SALE OR EACH ANGE — SIX gue barrels. Specially made to ordet. Brand new 
dred copies of Forest anp _—" ° and never shot unless by makers in testing, 
WHITMAN, Box 681, Bushnell, I 15 Address F. C. FOWLER, New London, Ct. 


THE BLACK BASS. 


‘Inch for inch and pound for pound, the gamest fish that swims.” 
A New Edition of Dr. Henshall’s 


Book of the Black Bass 


and the Supplement 


More About the Black Bass 


Combined in One Volume, 


Revised to date and largely re-written. By Dr. James A. HENSHALL, author of ‘‘Cruising 
in Florida,” ‘‘Ye Gods and Little Fishes,” ‘‘Bass, Pike, Perch and Others, ” etc. 140 new 
illustrations. 12mo. About 500 pages. Price $3. oo. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Owing to the destruction by fire of the electrotype plates of the former editions, both parts of 
this combination volume about America’s favorite game fish have been long out of print. In its 
present compact form, with a great deal of new matter, it is with confidence offered to the 
angling public as one of the most interesting fishing books ever written. 


FOREST AND STREAII PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
346 Broadway, New York. 


For the Sportsman’s Wall 


FOREST AND STREAM offers to sportsmen a number of beautiful 
pictures, suitable for framing and hanging on the wall of dining room or den. 
Of these, four appeal especially to the big-game hunter, and show four 
characteristic species of North American animals. They are artotype engrav- 
ings by Bierstadt from original paintings by the celebrated animal painter, 
Cari Rungius. 


This is the fourth volume of the Boone and Crockett Club’s books, the three 
earlier ones being “American Big-Game Hunting,” “Hunting in Many Lands,” 
and “Trail and Camp-Fire.” It is by far the largest and handsomest of the 
four and contains a wealth of interesting information, together with no less than 
forty-six full page illustrations. 

The book opens with a sketch of Theodore Roosevelt, founder of the Boone 
and Crockett Club, the President having already been introduced to the reader 
on the frontispiece. Then follows an extremely interesting and very fully 
illustrated article from his pen giving a detailed account of the wilderness 
reserves which he visited in the spring of 1903, and picturing both with pen 
and camera the multitudes of game in the Yellowstone Park. 

Other articles are: 











The Zoology of North American Big-Game, - Arthur Erwin Brown 
Big-Game Shooting in Alaska, a James H. Kidder 
The Kadiak Bearinhis Home - - - - - W. Lord Smith 
The Mountain Sheep and its Range, - + + George Bird Grinnell 
Preservation of the Wild Animals of No. America, Henry Fairfield Osborn 
Distribution of the Moose, - - - - - - Madison Grant 
The Creating of Game Refuges, - + + + += Alden Sampson 
The Temiskaming Moose, - - - - - - Paul J. Dashiell 
Two Trophies from India,- - - - - - John H. Prentice 


“The bulk of the volume consists of interesting monographs on different kinds of big game 
and expeditions in quest of it. In five noteworthy chapters, James H. Kidder relates his adven- 
tures in shooting bears and giant moose in Alaska. It is a narrative to stir the pulses of a Nim- 
rod. The volume is full of interest for every devotee of the rifle and lover of the wilderness, It 
is well illustrated, the pictures in President Roosevelt’s chapter being especially interesting.” — 
Chicago Record-Herald, 


“This volume * * * is an evidence of the renewed activities of the Boone and Crockett 


Club, an organization of sportsmen banded together for the preservation of wild life in America 
which has already done useful service.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


‘‘The volume is written in the interest of the Boone and Crockett Club, a body of some 
years existence, which devotes a good deal of energy to the preservation of our native animals. 
This work has been much needed of late. It has looked as if a good many of our larger native 
game would soon be extinct. Like many other reforms of recent years, the renewed interest in 
the matter of game preservation is due to the incentive and enthusiasm of Theodore Roosevelt.” 
—Minneapolis Times. 


‘Every sportsman knows that the government must act quickly to save what is left of the 
big game from the fate of the buffalo, the antelope and at least two species of elk. The creation 
of national forest reserves as game refuges, seems the only solution feasible; nor will such legis- 
lation be wholly in the interest of a privileged class. It is often said in the West, that the East 
wants the West to save its game so that the East can come to shoot it, Facts given in this book 
seem to show that the proposed legislation will be decidedly to the benefit of the West, itself and 
of the poor man.” —Chicago Interocean. 





Moose—Single figure. Plate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28, 
Blk—Several figures. Plate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 
Antelope—Several figures. Plate 9 x 14 on plate paper 19 x 21. 
Mule Deer—Two figures, Plate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28, 


Two other artotype engravings by Bierstadt, from original paintings by 
Edmund Osthaus have a vivid interest for the upland shooters. These are 


Close Quarters—Ripsey, the pointer, on point. Plate 12x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 
Quail Shooting in Mississippi—Piate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 


The price of each of the above is $3.00, mailed safely in a pasteboard tube 
Two will be sent for $5.00. 


“American Big Game in Its Haunts” will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
price, $2.50. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
346 Broadway, New York. 








The duck shooter will be interested in a series of colored serene 
which we now offer for the first time. These are 


The ge a ci amma coe in his blind surrounded 

Canada Goose—Large figures of a goose standing on a bar. 

No Rubber Boots—The gunner wading out in shoal water to recover his birds. 

The Duck Hunters—The gunner in the bow of a gunning float being paddled 
his companion up to ducks on the water. *y 


Each of these prints is 6 x 8 inches in size, mounted on a card 11 x 14 


Trail and Camp-Fire. 


“The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: George Bird 
Grinnell, Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated. 353 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Like its predecessors, the present volume is devoted chiefly to the great 

s a outdoor life of it is tase of yyy r it 3 not confine Half 
land, though it 18 ot alla about erica, its game an 

its people. The book is printed in uniform style with earlier volumes of the 





and all are beautifully and naturally colored by hand. Price $2.00 each. - a » beautifully illustrated, and bound in dark red 
Contents: The P A. ?. 
Aw Aas Shoctne ti by Low. Cherry, by Lewis S. 


PICTURES FRO FOREST AND STREAM. C Grant La Farge Wolves aed Wolf Noten, Lord Smith, Grime On 


eg 


A volume-of 32 full-page pictures of popular subjects, similar to those in Geo. Bird Grimeclls yf A ned oe Family, J. CO Merrill The af Ne 
Christmas issue of Forest AND STREAM. ton, Theo, Roosevelt; 36 iodern Bear Baiting, Henry L. Stimson. The Adiron- 

Printed on heavy coated paper and handsomely bound. Price, $e. 00, postpaid. Clay Arthur Arthur Plenee, The Origin of the’ New York Zola See B 

The same series of 32 plates, suitable for framing. Price, $1.75, postpaid Madison Grant. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 346 Broadway, New York. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Sn nae ee 


Fishing Tackle Manufacturers, 


BRISTOL STEEL RODS #222252 1% 


Bait, 6% 


Split Bamboo Fly or Bait Rod, three-piece with 
extra tip, on wood form. Fly, 10ft. Bait, 8¥ft. 50c. 


Postage on above rods 25c. extra, 


Quadruple Jeweled Multiplying Reel, hard rubber 2 8 5 
and nickel, with nickel safety band, 80 yards, 
Sold by mail only. 


CHAS. DISCH, 


318 Fulton St.. - BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
Write for Catalogue. 


WE KEEP AHEAD 


in the race for the Public Confidence. We easily keep ahead 
\ by giving a good round dollar’s worth for every one 


hundred cents, 
SPECIAL OFFER. 

Our New Nickel-plated, all-metal, quadruple multiplying, 
steel pinioned, casting reel. Holds 60 yards of line; perfectly 
smooth action. Mailed, postpaid, for $2.50, Fitted with 
screwoff, jeweled caps, each, $3.25. 

If this is not the best reel you ever saw for the money, we 
will cheerfully refund the amount remitted. 

Our 108-page Catalogue of Fishing Tackle, Baseball and 
Tennis Goods mailed free for the asking. 


RAWLINGS’ SPORTING GOODS CO., 620 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 














When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest and Stream.” 





THE BIG GAME OF AMERICA 


is well represented in the collection of Pictures from Forest and Stream. 
Moose, elk, antelope, mounta'n sheep, 
Virginia deer, mule deer and buffalo 
are shown in scenes which have in 
them the spirit of the wild creatures 
and their surroundings. Each picture 
is an accurate portrait of the subject 
and has a pleasing landscape setting as 
well. Of smaller game there are field 
scenes in which figure the quail, ruffed 
grouse; and a number of splendid 
reproductions of Audubon bird pic- 
tures, The dog pictures by Osthaus 
and the yachting scenes round out the 
volume, and make it all in all a very 
comprehensive volume of American 
outdoor sports, 





LIST OF THE PLATES. 





1. Alert, - - - - - Carl Rungius | 17. The Redhead Duck, + J. J. Audubon 
2. The White Flag, Carl Rungius | 18, The Canvasback Duck, - - J. J. Auduben 
3. “Listen!” - + = - Carl Rungius | 19. The Prairie Chicken, - - + J. J. Audubon 
4. On the Heights, 1. Carl Rungius | 20 The Willow Ptarmigan, - - J. J. Audubon 
5. “What's That?” -  - - Carl Rungius | 21 The American Plover, - - J.J. Audubon 
6. The Home of the White Goat. 22. Rap Full, Schooner Consteilation in a 
: Photo by H. T. Folsom | North Easter, - Photo by N. L. Stebbins 
7. Calling the Buffalo—i The Lure, E W. Deming | 93. First Around Home Mark. The Altair 
8. Calling the Buffalo—2 The Drive, E. W. Deming off Larchmont, - - Photo by Jas. Burton 
9. Calling the Buffalo—8 The Fall, E. W. Deming | 94 The Challenge, C a Carl Rungius 
10, Calling the Buffalo—4 Packing —., , 25. Quail Shooting in Mississippi, - - E. Osthaus 
z. W. Deming 

26 Ripsey, - - + - = - E Osthaus 

11. Sail, Sea and Sky, Navahoe on the Soient. : 
P Photo by West & Son S oar a ae a ae 
12, The Trapper’s Camp. - - E. W. Demin . Home of the Bass, - - = - - P. Davison 
13, Pearl R. * sa ° ‘ as — oa 29 In Boyhood Days, - - - W.P, Davison 
14, The Purple Sandpiper, - - . J. Audubon | 90. A Country Road, - - - W.P. Davison 
15. The Black oa é £ ‘ ‘ Audubon 31. When Food Grows Scarce, - W.P. Davison 
16. The Shoveller Duck, - - J.J. Audubon 9%. Inthe FenceCorner, - - W. P. Davison 


The plates are carefully printed on heavy coated paper and handsomely 
bound, making a most attractive volume. The size of page is about that of 
the Forest 4ND STREAM or about 16x 11% inches. Price, postpaid $2. 

In response to numerous enquiries from those who desire to frame these 
engravings, rather than to keep them in a volume, a special price of $1.75 each 
has been made for sets of unbound sheets. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK, 





Fishing Tackle Manufacturers. 


———————— 


For Boy or Man. 
The Angler's best friend is 
the “Bristol” Steel Fishing 
Rod. Ask a few of the many 
thousands who have used the 


. eo) oa 


x ; “Bristol” for years. Nearly 
: all will tell you that the 


‘* Bristol” is the most satis- 


iy ‘ Ty) 
facto od th h 
BRISTOL ited. ; Why? ‘iooa dey 
OS 


are light, strong and durable, 
This -season’s prices make it 
——-| possible for every angler to 
own one or more “‘ Bristol’s” — buy through your dealer at reduced prices. 
Lo FREE — Catalogue *F’’ on request. 
THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO, Bristol, Conn., U. S. A. 


9 because it is uncomfort- 
On { ef ef able, and especially so 
incamp. The best tent 


in the world is the best guarantee against dangers of this sort. 












Our 8x10, 907 

Catalogue contains 
cuts and descriptions 
and prices of 


Our U. S. Standard Wall Tents are made from the best grades everything the 

of canvas, strongly sewn, and fully and strongly roped. They sportsman can use 

are the best; don’t go into the woods without one. Send 6cents 
for it, it is 

Length Height of Height of 8-ounce 10-ounce 

and width, wall. Ridge. Duck. Duck. worth a lot 

7x Tit. aft. Tit. $ 5.60 $6.54 

9x 9ft. Sft. Tft. 6in. _7.68 8.96 4 

12x12ft. Sft. 6in. Sft. 10.71 12.57 

14xi4ft. 4ft. 9ft. 14.42 16.90 o{\ 


Poles, ropes and tent pins included at these prices, 


CHAS. J. GODFREY, 


EsTABLisHeD 1869. 


No. 4 Warren St., - New York, 


Sportsmen’s Clothing 
Sheds Water like a Duck's Back 


Absolutely waterproof in rain; light and cool in 
pleasant weather. Coat, trousers and hat made of 
ine soft duck, treated by a 
patent process that resists 

a dreary drizzle or drivin 

storm. Lined with same materia 
and double stitched throughout. Always easy 
and pliable in rainor shine. No rubber—no rustle. 

Perfect ventilation at all times. 

Coat has reinforced gun cap at shoulder ; patent 
ventilated gusset under arm. ‘Trousers reinforced 
from -_ toknee. Double seat. 

In ordering, give snug breast measure, height, 
and length of arm from centerof back. Give waist 
and length of leg for trousers. Light tan or dead 
grasscolor. Fit, finish and waterproof qualities 
guaranteed. 

Price, coat $5.00; trousers, $3.00; hat, $1.co. Ex- 
press prepaid. Sample of material and booklet free. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 3 Blandina St.. Utica, N.Y 


me N sah Fe i Fy it % | 
tab iN ives 4 i 


Two Splendid Books for Boys. 


Wild Life in the Rockies Among Cattle, Big Game and Indians. 


JACK, THE YOUNG RANCHMAN, JACK AMONG THE INDIANS, 


y 





WO wholesome but exciting books, telling of a boy’s adventures on the 
plains and in the mountains in the old days of game plenty. By 
Grorce Birp GRINNELL, illustrated by E. W. Deming. Sent postpaid 

on receipt of $1.25 for either, or both for $2.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK, 





vi FOREST AND STREAM. 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


CHARLES LANCASTER|FOR FALL ANGLING. —=§ [Two Catalogues. 


Guns, Revolvers, etc. 
























ee eae New Black Bass Lures, Short Rods and Quadruple Reels for 
eae salee ala inno aiid ie at ” casting same, from $1.50 up. FISHING TACKLE and 
Panton St.,Haymarket,London,S.W. England. New Light Rods for Striped Bass and other salt water fishing.| SUMMER SPORTS 


(Awarded Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition) 


Als Gunmaker by Warrants of Aopeistmens | to His Maj- Many Novelties. CALL AND SEE, 


the King of Roctend, H M. the Emperor of 
“Zia, on . Prince Christian, etc., etc. 


WIN- 
WILLIAM MILLS & SON, 21 Park Place, New York. H NTER SPORTS 


THOS. . J. _CON ROY, 28 Hither or both for the asking. 


R AND DEALER IN 
Game and Pigeon Guns. Single 


We h hing in G Fishi 
a nied Fine Fishing Tat Tackle & Sporting Goods, | John Strest, | vo oe and Athletic Goods. 


DERE Art of Shooting,’ 6th and popular edition, 28. 6d. usnx.| TARPOR, TUNA and ALD SouTHERN TaoKkie. | New York, | surenior Quauity. Lowsst Priczs 
nn a LTT 


Postage, 6d. extra. Also of Forest and Stream, and at the 





Universal Exhibition, St. Louis. ais ESTABLISHED 1867, 
PP a pong tyro Ang Y ae Je- E. VOM HOFE. |Srorting Goods Exclustvets 
eee . = ities, Lines and Balance. Ca e + 
SCHOVERLING & WELLES, at se 95-07 Futon Strovt, N.Y. |VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE. 
2 Murray Street, . x DEALER IN HIGH GRADE 277 & 279 Wabash Avenue, 
GUNS, FISHING TACKLE. wie FISHING TACKLE. 0 37 CHICAGO, HLL 
COMPLETE LINE OF Send 4cts. in stamps for 110-page illustrated catalogue. 


a | We have our own repair shop and do 
— Chicago, U.S.A. Fishing Reels, awarded to all Tepairs to guns and fishing tackle, 


JULIUS VOM HOFE, 


MANUFACTURER 


SPORTING GOODS. 


GUN REPAIRING. CATALOGUE. 
The SALEM G. LEVALLEY COMPANY, 


189 [Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
FISHING 5 REELS ONLY, 


WM ® LY MAN 's No. 351 South 5th St. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Nickel-plated raised Pillar, Quadruple seemtotying steel 
RAPID FIRING TARGETS Pivot Reels. Made in sizes tbo and foo yards. 
All genuine Reels bear my name. For sale at all retail 
FO R R | FLES stores. No —- store - any city. Established 1857. 
: HEN bird-shooting for 
25 Yards, price, i5c. per dozen . 


Send stamp for Catalogue. 
SO Yards, price, 25c. per dozen. DID THE BIG ONE GET AWAY? meat use the tried and true 


Dixon’s 
GraphiteNo.635 


will stop “‘leading’”’ in shotgun and 
rifle barrels. 
Booklet 52P and sample on request. 
ry Joseph DixonCrucibleCo., JerseyCity,N.J. 





line and all? You reeled in too fast and lost him 


wine Shipley “Gem” Handled Reei | “HUMMER” SHOT SPREADER 


this is impossible. You keep reeling in, and when, Manufactured by 

fish -— on a strain — handle is -¥ for = gets |] DANIEL BROWN, - Thornton, R. I. 
more line, and you save the big ones, and can also use 

lighter tackle. Tension can be regulated even while Twenty cents ee a spreaders) 
playing the fish. 


Furie maining rubber ide ate vung wiki BENTON 
PNEUMATIC 


Canoe Ripcr, Pa 
The Lyman Targets received. They are the best 
I ever saw. Cuarves Kinc, Gunsmith. 


Porest and Stream Pub. Co., 346 B’ way, N. Y 





idged, price complete, $6.00 each. 
Salt Water Size, No. 251, 20yds., rubber side plates, 





o— multiplying, steel Pivots, gears Sr s0 price ; 3 
complete, - 50 each. 
We can attach this handle to any reel, without altering the $ RECOIL GUN PAD 
action of the reel in casting, or the action of click. ass % 
size at $2.00, Salt water size $2.50. : : No pump 

Send for catalogue. Money back if 3 

goods are not satisfactory. c E No valves 
. Always ready for Use 


MALCOLM A. SHIPLEY, 908 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
oe 


EMERGENCY MEDICAL CABINET, 


For Hunters, Trappers, Campers and Fishermen. 


PUNCTURES DO 
NOT AFFECT IT 


Always Ready. Easily Carried. Instant Relief. Recoil Pad yet Seduced. 


For Wounds Twelve Separate Snake Bites ice, $1.25. 


= q 3 Fever and Specific = Chapped Skin AMERICAN | PNEUMATIC CUSHION Co. 
SHO A KE “ ~ 3 ; Toothache Remedies. Sun Burn LE MANUFACTURERS, 
y : You will say they are 
I G J | / ; y 221 TO 227 eons Sr., New YORK. 


Diarrhea worth their weight in Sore Feet 








: K / . py F = Cough gold if on a trip LaGrippe 
SsSa q >< & / ‘ you meet with an ac- 
= Og ON = 2S , . Sprains tident or suffer from Headache 
GUARANTEED all wool, seamless, ie 7 a Burns any of these com- Neuralgia 


plaints or their com- 


’ fe * gs ce wv Frost Bites siicdticns. Constipation 
elastic, close-fitting, but not binding, com is . oom eaten fieieate Fishing Tackle Manuf'rs. 


fortable and convenient. Designed espe- Prepared from formulas used for years by the pro- 


. » eed, é k South 
cially for duck.shooters, trapshooters, etc., wy Z = S . preter rietor in his his hunting Expeditions from outhern 
but suitable for all outdoor purposes. Must y ] yy . oo Remedies for every accident and disease 
“ : // . _ - likely to occur ona hunting, trapping, camping or . 
be seen to be appreciated. Made only in mY : fishing expedition. Sent postpaid with full direc e B.C. MILAM & SON 
Rt tions to any part of the United States, Canada or 
two colors—dead grass and Oxford gray. Mexico on receipt of price, $4.00. 


You must commence to fish 
very young and keep atit very 
late in life to wear out a 
Genuine ‘‘ Milam’’ Reel. The 
first one built in 1839 is still 
““frisky’’ after 65 years of ser- 
vice. 


Ask for our catalogue, 


Send us your address for one of our gun catalogues. BOTANICAL DRUG COMPANY. 795 Ocean Ave, Jersey City, N. J. 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH, 


523 Broadway, - New York. 
Club Manufacturers of Complete Outfits for 


Cocktails ||i| exrvorers, cAMPERS and prospectors. HI/DISEASES OF DOGS, 
> FISHING TACKLE. — 
Dursing vs. Dosing. 


for purity. They never 
A Treatise on the Care of Dogs in Health and 


BNO vectect bend is that they ||] 314-316 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


are kept six months before Send for ‘3 40-page Catalogue F. Disease. By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”), 








At FRANKFORT, KY. 








Author of “Training vs. Breaking.” 161 

panera aoe ee of nt meson. Pert 
= Ph eateda. poles = ————eeeeeSeeSeEeSsSsSsSsSsSsSsesesesesese This work, from the pen of “Shadow,” will have 
¢; eee them in your camp, on @ hearty welcome. It comes from one who 
the yacht, and on your writes from full knowledge. “The results of 
outing trips wherever you more than fifty years of experience are here 
. They are ready and given,” writes the author, “and I assure the 
indies aaliie ‘on CANOE AND CAMP COOKERY. reader that no course of conduct is advised, no 
ply over cracked lee. treatment recommended, no remedy prescribed, 





A Practical Cook Book for Canoeists, Corinthian Sailors and Outers, _ | that has not been thoroughly tried and tested by 
5 the writer and is believed to be entirely trust- 


By SENECA. Cloth, 96 pages. PRICE, $1. ee eS SG Oe s Sp 


ceipt of price, $1.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO, 


For sale by all Fancy Grocers and Dealers. | 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 


wees, & © eer ae FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. ous Geentinly, Siew Vouk 


‘ 
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